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Cleans it with little labor, cleans it with little expense, 
cleans it without injury. It’s a true friend to every 
housekeeper. Genuine sold everywhere in large pack- 
ages. Price 25 cents. Made only by 


Copyright 1894, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cint'i. 
A visitor forms her first estimate of the house- 
keeper at the front door; a neat maid gives the 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY pleasant impression that an Ivory Soap cleanliness and 


St. Louis. Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia freshness exists within. 
Rinse Bini Bri Siw Bias £ 


i 
It contains the genuine Gold Dust Washing Powder, a ; | pone > oo 
preparation that cleans everything to which it is applied. a | 















FOR SKIN TORTURED 
Babies and 


Tired Mothers 


In One Application of 


(uticura 


A warm bath with Cuticura Soap and a single application 
of Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy, permanent and 
economical cure of torturing, disfiguring eczema, and every 


species of itching and burning 


FROM THE MOMENT skin and scalp diseases, when 
OF BIRTH physicians, hospitals and_ all 


other remedies fail. 

Use CUTICURA SOAP 
Mothers and nurses are 
It is not only the assured of the absolute purity 
t, test, - a 
most iefeshing’ of | Of the Cuticura Remedies. 
nursery soaps, but it 
contains delicate Sold throughout the world, and espe- 
emollient properties age by English and American chemists 
which purify and in all continental cities. British depot: 
beautify the skin and NEWBERY, 1, King Edward St., London. 
prevent skin blem- PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
ishes. RATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, U. S. A. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE ROYAL CARRIAGE AT THE FLOWER SHOW: THE QUEEN SITTING UPRIGHT 


THE BONNIE QUERN® OF EUROPE’ 
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{Illustrated from portraits and views taken under special Royal Command] 


MARSUERITE of Savoy 
is the most queenly 
figure among the Royal 
families of Europe. She 
looks her Royal réle to 
perfection, and plays it 
no less completely. As 
a young Princess she 
was beautiful; as a 
woman of forty-four 
she is still among the 
/ loveliest of her land. 
9 — is sagt 3 shade — 
than the King, yet she 
som can scarcely be called a 
tallwoman. Her figure 
is finely formed, her arms are of statuesque 
beauty, her hair a chestnut brown and her 
eyes blue. Her taste in dress is excellent, 
indeed her taste is in all things admirable. 
In girlhood, Marguerite of Savoy had no 
expectation of ever becoming Queen of 
Italy. he was expected to marry the 
Prince of Roumania, and Prince Humbert 
was engaged to marry the daughter of the 
Archduke of Austria, but that young lady 
was burned to death, and Victor Emmanuel 
had to look about for another fiancée for 
his heir. One day the King said to 
Manabrea, his Prime Minister : 








THE DUCHESS OF GENOA: MOTHER OF THE QUEEN 


“You must find a wife for my eldest 
son.’’ 

‘“‘T have already found her,’’ replied the 
Prime Minister. ‘‘She is of your house. 
and nothing remains to gain but your will 
and the Prince’s consent to his betrothal 
with the Princess Marguerite of Savoy.’’ 

So the projected Roumanian alliance 
was broken off, and probably with no 
great distress on the part of the Princess 
Marguerite, who exclaimed : ‘‘I love Italy, 
and in order to stay here would renounce 
a thousand crowns !’’ 

Marguerite was born on the 2oth of 
November, 1851. Three years later her 
father, the Duke of Genoa, died. Her 
mother, who is sister to the present King 
of Saxony, established a quiet home near 
Dresden, and took her daughter there, in 
order to bring her up amid German influ- 
ences. The girlhood of the Princess was 
uneventful, and her life was simple, be- 
cause her mother, in spite of her rank, was 
tar from being rich. Always as a child the 
Princess showed the greatest consideration 
for others. Indeed, it was difficult to say 
which was, even then, the most conspicuous 
quality of her character, her generosity or 
her patriotism. One morning, at the age 
of ten, she heard her mother talking at the 
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breakfast-table about an Imperial family 
who had fled their country on account of 
a revolution. ‘‘What a shame!”’ cried 
the little girl, ‘‘I would have died among 
my people !”’ 

She was married to Prince Humbert at 
the age of seventeen. The wedding took 
place amid great festivities, and the sub- 
sequent journey of the Royal pair through 
the peninsula kingdom was a triumphal 
progress. They went to live at the palace 
of the Quirinal at Rome, and from that 
time Marguerite has been conspicuous for 
her active participation in the social life 
of the capital and the country. 

Victor Emmanuel adored his daughter- 
in-law. They have a saying in the king- 
dom that if Victor Emmanuel united Italy 
in political bonds, Marguerite of Savoy 
united it morally. 

The severity of Marguerite’s education 
in youth did not repel her from study. 
Her love for books and music and for 
general culture has never waned, and even 
to this day she continues her studies. Long 
after her marriage, Marco Minghetti, who 
had been Prime Minister of Italy, used to 
go to the Quirinal every morning at seven 
o’clock to teach her Greek and Latin. 
She is particularly fond of historical study, 
and her range of general reading is 
very wide. It embraces Shakespeare and 
Petrarch, Dante and Browning on the one 
hand, and Charles Darwin, the leading 
theologians, and the great modern arche- 
ologists on the other. She reads her favor- 
ite poets in the original, not in translations, 
and is familiar with English, French and 
German, Spanish, Latin and Greek, con- 
versing as fluently in the first four of these 
languages as in her own. 

The chief of the Italian Royal palaces is 
the Quirinal at Rome, which was, until 
1870, the summer palace of the Popes. 
At the con- 
clusion of 
the wars for 
Unity, when 
Victor Em- 
manuel en- 
tered Rome, 
the Govern- 
ment seized 
the Quirinal 
and made it 
the residence 
of the King. 
It is not ex- 
ternally beau- 
tiful, being 
absolutely 
withoutclaim 
to architect- 
ural effect, 
and whatever 
it may have 
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treasures of the place be- 
fore the King entered 
Rome, and the finances 
of the kingdom are in so 
desperate a condition that 
the country is unable to 
equip its palace with sub- 
stitutes. Italy is in art 
the richest country of the 
Kone world, but it would be im- 
\ Sa politic for the Government 
~ 00 to remove from any of the 
— numerous museums paint- 
ings and statuary sufficient 
- to adorn the palace of the 
King. Except for a kind 
of luxurious picturesque- 
ness the state apartments 
have no special interest, 
but they occupy so much 
space that there is very 
little left for the private 
rooms of the King and 
Queen. 
In fact, 
there are 
but six rooms in the pal- 
ace which the King and 
Queen can call their own. 
Two of these constitute 
the King’s private apart- 
ments, a bedroom and 
an adjoining study ; three 
are devoted to the Queen, 
and the sixth is the pri- 
vate dining-room, an 
apartment large enough 
to seat a party of a dozen 
or fifteen. No other 
sovereigns of the great 
powers of Europe are so 
poorly housed as King 
Humbert and his consort. 
Indeed, if the Queen 
wishes to entertain a few 
friends of an afternoon 
she has to do so in one of 
the state apartments. 
The Queen’s apart- 
ments overlook the Qui- 
rinal gardens and com- 
mand a splendid view of 
Rome. Below the win- 
dows are the palace gar- 
dens, where the Queen 
strolls daily in the spring 
and winter. Queen 
Marguerite is a devout 
Catholic ; she has a little 
chapel in the palace where 
she regularly attends ser- 
vice every morning. The 
Pope will not permit the large chapel at 
the Quirinal, which was formerly the pri- 
vate chapel of his predecessors, to be used 
now for any services of the church. Ow- 
ing to the peculiar political conditions 
which prevail in Italy the Royalists are 
regarded by the Vatican as usurpers, and 
the Pope has caused the odor of sanctity 
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been in olden 
times it is 
now but ill 
designed for 

















a Royal resi- 
dence. The 
state apart- 
ments are 
quite long 
and high, and 
numerous 
and hand- 
some, but 
they are nar- 
row. They 
are almost 
destitute of 
pictures and 
sculpture. 
Pope Pius IX 
was careful 
to carry away 
all the art 


THE SLEEPING APARTMENT OF HER MAJESTY AT THE QUIRINAL AT ROME 





to be removed from the handsome temple 
which was once his own. It was a long 
time before the Queen could procure per- 
mission from the Pope to have mass said 
in the Quirinal, and then she was allowed 
to build the little room which now serves 
as a private chapel. Before that she had 
to attend the public places of worship 
whenever she wished for the services of 
the church; and even now, on Holy 
Thursdays, dressed simply in black, and 
with one lady attendant, she makes her 
visit to seven churches, according to the 
practice of the faithful, ending always at 
St. Peter’s. On these occasions she goes 
in the crowd with the rest, and kneels be- 
fore the shrines with the other worshipers. 

Queen Marguerite has had but one child, 
and as he is now in the army her domestic 
duties are very light. Her son, Victor 
Emmanuel III, Prince of Naples, who will 
be the next King of Italy—if he lives and 
if there are no revolutions—was born at 


THE QUEEN OF ITALY 
{From her latest and best portrait] 


Naples in 1869. He spends his time al- 
most wholly at Naples with the division of 
the army to which he is attached. As a 
child he was very carefully trained by his 
mother, between whom and himself there 
exists the greatest affection. She faith- 
fully superintended the Prince’s educa- 
tion, and was particular to impress upon 
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him that, ‘‘ Before God the rich and the 
poor are equal.’’ She used to say to him 
repeatedly: ‘‘The benedictions of the 
poor bring happiness.’’ She put the boy 
in the charge of an English governess, a 
Miss Lee, to whom she became strongly 
attached, so strongly, indeed, that when 
Miss Lee fell seriously ill the Queen nursed 
her like a daughter, sitting up with her at 
night and remaining with her till the very 
moment of her death. As soon as the boy 
could write, the Queen took him about 
with her whenever she visited public insti- 
tutions, and had him sign his name in the 
visitors’ books. At the Institution for the 


THE QUEEN IN FULL STATE COSTUME 


Blind at Naples they have preserved the 
Prince’s first signature of this sort, written 
in small letters, as the boy had not then 
learned to make capitals. She taught him 
a fondness for a soldier’s life, but he would 
probably have imbibed that liking in any 
case, for his father, his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather were among the bravest 
warriors that Italy has produced. 

ig | Humbert has a passion for the 
hunt, but the Queen’s taste does not run 
in that direction. She does not greatly 
care for horses, but she is fond of driving, 
and every afternoon while she is in Rome 
her open carriage may be seen coming 
down the Corso. It is drawn by two 
brown horses, and the coachman and the 
footmen wear the red livery of the Royal 
house. On these drives the Queen is 
usually attended by her mother. Both 
ladies are kept busy in responding to the 
salutes of the people in the streets and 
along the driveways of the parks. Some- 
times Her Majesty drives with the King, 
in a high, four-wheeled carriage which 
holds two persons on the box seat, and a 
footman behind. The King always holds 
the reins himself. But it is not possible 
for the King and Queen to go often to- 
gether on their daily drives, as their en- 
gagements are so different, the King being 
occupied by business of state, and the 
Queen having her charities and receptions 
to engage her. It is rather odd to see the 
Queen rise from her seat and stand in her 
carriage bowing to the King if they happen 
to meet when driving. But that is a cere- 
mony exacted by etiquette from all mem- 
bers of the Court whose carriages meet the 
King’s. One morning, when the King was 
holding a review in honor of his birthday, 
I saw him at the head of his brilliant staff 
ride on his magnificent white charger up 
to the Queen’s carriage and there hold 
a moment’s conversation. As he ap- 
proached, the Queen and her mother rose 
and remained standing till he withdrew. 

The ea keeps late hours and rises 
early. Very little sleep suffices her, five 
or six hours being her usual allowance. 
Immediately after breakfast she attends to 
her correspondence, which is very exten- 
sive, but which first passes through the 
hands of the Marchesa Villamarina, the 
Queen’s first lady of ponor. After lunch- 
eon the Queen grantS audiences, receives 
deputations from philanthropic bodies, 
presides, perhaps, over some charity com- 
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mittee, visits, perhaps, the studio of some 
artist or sculptor, or perhaps holds a grand 
reception. About four o’clock, or a little 
later, she goes foradrive. Returning from 
the drive she reads for an hour or two, or 
plays a little, and then sits with the King in 
his study until it is time to dress for dinner. 
There is an armchair by the King’s desk 
specially set apart for her. No one else 
ever occupies it, and busy as the King may 
be the Queen always spends the hour from 
six to seven with him. Then comes the 
dinner, and after that a concert, a ball or 
reception. 

When a large dinner party is given in 
the palace it is 
held in the state 
Sala da Pranzo, a 
superb apartment 
which can seat 
fifty guests at 
a single table. 
This is the only 
one of the state 
apartments which 
has been redeco- 
rated, and in the 
scheme of deco- 
ration, which is 
very elaborate 
and very striking, 
there are all sorts 
of receptacles for 
flowers. Both 
the King and the 
Queen are very 
fond of flowers, 
and no ceremony 
at the palace is 
complete without 
an abundant sup- 
ply. The great 
dining-room is 
lighted by elec- 
tricity, and it is 
the Queen’s 
pleasure to have 
the room left in 
complete dark- 
ness until her 
foot is on the 
threshold, and 
then to have all 
the lights turned 
on suddenly. She 
is as pleased asa 
child with this ef- 
fect. As a rule 
she does not go 
to sleep before 
two o'clock in the 
morning. After 
her maid has 
prepared her for 
rest she puts on 
a comfortable 
dressing-robe and 
devotes herself to 
reading or writ- 
: ing, in the latter 
case often translating a Latin poem. 

There are six ‘‘ Ladies of the Court,”’ 
and they are, in turn, entirely at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty throughout the twenty- 
four hours. There are other ladies upon 
whom the Queen calls for special services ; 
they are called ‘‘ Ladies of the Palace,’’ 
but they are only summoned to the Quirinal 
on great occasions. The Queen is most 
particular that every one about her person 
shall be irreproachable. The ‘‘ Ladies of 
the Court’’ must dress exceedingly well, 
and if they 
strike a jar- 
ring note in 
style or color 
— are sure 
to hear some 
criticism from 
their Royal 
mistress. 

Blue is the 
Queen’s fa- 
vorite color, 
and her favor- 
ite jewels are 
pearls. 

The cere- 
mony of pres- 
entation to 
the Queen of 
Italy is far less 
onerous than 
that of pres- 
entation to 
the Queen of 
England, al- 
though, like 
the Teaker. it 
entails a tedi- 
ous amount 
of waiting. 
Evening dress 
is required, 
and as the 
ceremony 
takes place in 
the evening 
the costume 
is appropri- 
ate enough. 
When a lady 
is to be pre- 
sented to the 
Queen of Italy 
her name is 
first passed 
through the 


usual diplomatic channels for the approval 
of the Queen. The rest of the affair is 
made as pleasant as possible for the appli- 
cant. A little before the eventful day a 
‘““Lady of the Court’”’ calls upon the ex- 
pectant candidate for Royal favor and 
passes a quarter of an hour in conversation 
on general topics. The affair is very pret- 
tily managed; it is the duty of the Queen’s 
representative to ascertain the predilections 
of the lady who is to be presented. The 
fair diplomat from the Quirinal talks about 
books, travel, people, things general and 
particular, and departs, having daintily 
drawn the information which she sought. 
Her object has been to find some point on 
which the Queen can converse with the 
lady whom she is to receive. The result 
of the interview is duly reported to Her 
Majesty. When the day of presentation 
arrives the expectant guest drives to the 
Quirinal in her loveliest attire. She is 
ushered into one of the state apartments 
where she finds thirty or forty other ladies 
who are to share with her the ceremonious 
joys of meeting a sov- 
ereign in the flesh. The 
delights of the occasion 
are lessened but by one 
necessity, that of wait- 
ing an hour and a half 
or two hours, and hav- 
ing to stand all the 
while. For it is the 
etiquette of the Court 
that the ladies who are 
to be presented must 
stand in all their finery 
and wait for Her 
Majesty. Of course, 
the Queen cannot be 
kept waiting, therefore, 
all those who are in- 
vited must be ready 
when she appears. 
The ladies to be pre- 
sented stand in line, 
and by-and-by the 
Queen comes, with the 
Marchesa Villamarina 
and the rest of her 
suite, and passes along 
from one to the other, 
the ceremony of the in- 
troduction proceeding 
with simplicity and 
charm. Itis not the ladies who approach 
the Queen, but the Queen who approaches 
the ladies, and the marvelous part of it 
is that Her Majesty remembers every- 
thing that has been told her about each 
individual in the company, and converses 
with each one upon the subject with which 
the visitor is best acquainted. 

In Court circles they tell a capital story 
which illustrates her ready tact. One day 
last year during the festivities which cele- 
brated the silver wedding of the King and 
Queen, the German Emperor was driving 
with King Humbert through the streets of 
Rome. There was no parade. The two 
monarchs were merely taking an <airing. 
Presently Wilhelm, who is much more 
fond of ceremonial than Humbert happens 
to be, turned to the King and said: 

‘* Let’s call out the troops for a salute! ”’ 

King Humbert suggested that it was 
hardly practicable; that it was not the 
custom to call out the Italian troops merely 
to salute the King. 

‘“‘Why!’’ exclaimed the impulsive Ger- 
man monarch with a laugh, ‘‘ you are the 
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King! Can’t you call out your own troops 
when you like ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied the King, not caring to 
have the issue pressed, ‘‘ here comes Mar- 
guerite ; we will ask her!”’ 

The Queen's carriage, with Her Majesty 
and the German Empress, was following, 
so they waited for it. Then the King, with 
a quietly humorous show of deference, re- 
ferred the matter to the Queen, who took 
in the predicament instantly, and, gravely 
addressing the Emperor, said: ‘‘ You see 
we are close to the Vatican, and I fear it 
would alarm the Pope if we were to call out 
the troops. He is not accustomed to such 
displays under his windows, and I should 
not like to alarm the dear old man.”’ 

There was no salute that day. 

Much as the Queen likes the ceremony 
of Royal state she delights in dropping it 
all when she goes away for the summer 
holidays. The Queen’s life changes alto- 
gether when she gets to her favorite haunts 
in Lombardy. ‘‘When I take my holi- 
days,” she says, ‘‘I am not the Queen but 
Marguerite of Savoy.’’ 
Then she leaves cere- 
monials behind, and 
dresses simply in light 
summer gowns and big 
straw hats, and goes for 
walks, rides, drives, 
mountain-climbs, often 
with only one lady in 
attendance. 

Space would fail me 
to tell of the Queen’s 
courage and devotion 
to her country in times 
of sickness and danger. 

I have heard her 
called ‘‘the personifi- 
cation of Charity.’’ 
When one of her friends 
advised her to be eco- 
nomical ‘‘ because one 
never knows what may 
happen,’’ the Queen 
replied: ‘‘No; what 
comes from the country 
must go back to the 
country!’’ She is an 
enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating patron of 
art, and has done much 
to encourage lace man- 
ufacture and the production of silk em- 
broidery in Italy ; Be is actively interested 
in founding industrial schools for girls ; she 
contributes liberally to hospitals, and or- 
phan and blind asylums. She goes to the 
children’s hospitals, and tells stories to the 
youngsters and brings them toys. A little 
while ago she heard of a sculptor who was 
starving. ‘‘One ought to be ashamed to 
eat when hearing of such things !’’ said the 
Queen, and before she had her dinner the 
sculptor received a commission. The other 
day she received from the director of a col- 
lege for blind girls at Florence two photo- 
graphs of groups of the afflicted students. 
She retained one and sent back the other 
with this inscription, ‘‘The Holy Scripture 
says that the angels sing the praises of God. 
Let the blind learn music because music 
offered to God by the derelict of this earth 
must be as acceptable in Heaven as if it 
were the music of the angels.”’ 

Whatever may be the political fortunes 
in store for Italy the people there will 
always have a warm place in their hearts 
for Queen Marguerite. 
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“A sandy complexion and the dyspepsy takes a sight of grace to live with”’ 


THE CONSCIENCE CASE OF MRS. ROXY PELL 
By Sophie Swett 


{With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens] 


OU set right down there by 
the window, Mr. Fern, and 
drink tea with me. It’s 
’most five o’clock ’n’ it’ll 
be consid’able late before 
you get home. I’ve had 
my table up against the 
wall sence Mary Olive’s 
ben gone; seems ’s if I didn’t feel the lone- 
someness so much; ’n’ I ain’t a-goin’ to 
make comp’ny of you. It’s real pleasant 
close to that window now the balm of 
Gilead buds begin to smell real strong, ’n’ 
the grass is that soft deep green that kind 
of rests your eyes—though it does seem ’s 
if I can’t hardly-sense no pleasantness 
when Mary Olive’s away.”’ 

Mrs. Roxy Pell was a large woman, but 
she stepped nimbly, though heavily, about 
her great kitchen, and her moist and florid 
face beamed with hospitality. 

Abel Fern, the tin peddler, was a small 
man of thirty-five or more, with obtrusive 
joints and angles and a prominent Adam’s 
apple under his small, sharp chin. He 
held a large bag, filled with rags, suspended 
from his steelyards. 

‘*Nine pounds and three-quarters ; you’ ve 
had a good clearin’ out this time, Mis’ 
Pell,’’ he said, after he had drawn the 
steelyards closely up to his near-sighted 
eyes—soft, dark eyes they were, the eyes 
of a poet rather than of a tin peddler. 

‘Why I—I calc’lated there was as much 
as twelve pounds,” said Mrs. Pell hastily. 
‘*But them rags are dretful deceivin’, I 
know. I expect I shall have to let old 
Sammy Bowen have my rags now, but I 
declare ’twill seem real kind of lonesome 
not to have you comin’ round any more ; 
not but what I think it’s fittin’ and proper 
for you to have a store of your own, and 
do business on a larger scale, and would 
’a’ ben long ago, if you could ’a’ seen your 
way clear to it.”’ 

“I expect I am too mod’rit,’’ said Abel 
Fern, as he carefully counted out some 
change from an ancient leather wallet and 
deposited it upon the mantelpiece. ‘‘ But 
I calc’ lated I’d wait till Hebron had got so 
thrivin’ that it would support a hardware 
and plumbin’ business. ‘Them that goes 
slow goes sure,’ accordin’ to my idea. 
And to tell you the truth, Mis’ Pell’’—he 
had retreated to the door to throw his bags 
into the wood-shed, and as he returned 
and seated himself at the table he kept his 
face averted from his hostess, looking in- 
tently into the soft green of the balm of 
Gilead trees—‘‘to tell you the truth,”’ he 
resumed, ‘‘I sh’d be contented enough 
with tin peddlin’ if it wa’n’t for one thing.”’ 

Mrs. Pell’s heart thrilled with joy. 

‘*That one thing is Mary Olive, and he’s 
a-goin’ to tell me so,’’ she said to hérself. 
She had stepped into the pantry to get 
cream for the tea, and she recklessly 
skimmed the pan that she had set for butter. 
Mary Olive’s mother might throw to the 
winds the small economies and makeshifts 
that had always been thorns in her flesh. 
As she skimmed a radiant vision arose be- 
fore her eyes: a large store in the new 
granite block on the main street, a glittering 
gilt-lettered sign, ‘‘ Abel Fern, Hardware 
and Plumbing ’’; people looking at each 
other as she passed in the street with a lace 
and jet cape on, and a tall lilac feather in her 
bonnet, and whispering to each other, ‘‘That 
is Mrs, Abel Fern’s mother!’’ Abel would 





be a selectman, probably a deacon in the 
church when old Deacon Grier died ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Deacon Abel Fern’s mother,’’ they would 
say—and yet it was only a moment before 
she returned with the thick cream, in the 
best gilt-edged china pitcher, and said 
without any apparent flutter : 

**You was sayin’ you should ’a’ ben con- 
tented with tin peddlin’, Mr. Fern——?”’ 

**You used to call me Abel, here—you 
’n’ Mary Olive,’’ said Abel Fern, and his 
thin and drawling voice trem- 
bled. 

‘**But now that you’ re a-gettin’ 
to be a hardware merchant and 
one of the promernent men of 
the town it wouldn’t hardly be 
the thing—without you was re- 
lation,’’ Mrs. Pell added with a 
little, happy, embarrassed laugh. 

Abel Fern’s laugh echoed the 
embarrassment but not the hap- 
piness. Mrs. Pell was plainly 
encouraging, but it was not Mrs. 
Pell’s encouragement of which 
he had been in doubt—tin ped- 
dling being an occupation which 
affords opportunity for the study 
of human nature—not Mrs. 
Pell’s, but Mary Olive’s. 

Mrs. Pell sat down opposite 
him at the table, gave him a 
solemnly suggestive glance, 
folded her hands and ‘‘ asked 
a blessing.’’ She prayed that 
while their ‘“‘ poor, perishin’ 
bodies’’ were fed their hearts 
might be set on things eternal. 

‘The little half-embarrassed 
silence which is apt to intervene 
between such religious observ- 
ances and the return to temporal 
affairs now ensued, while the 
pungent perfume of the balm of 
Gilead buds floated in at the 
window and mingled pleasantly 
with the homely odors of tea 
and dried apple sauce. 

‘‘T expect tin peddlin’ is real 
healthy work,’’ resumed Mrs. 
Pell, as she poured the tea. 
‘* And ’tain’t resky neither.”’ 

“I’ve kind of enjoyed joggin’ 
along behind old Ca’line, stop- 
pin’ where I knew folks, and 
they was real pleasant and 
friendly. I’m one that takes 
comfort bein’ outdoors and 
seein’ things growin’, too. But 
I haven’t spent much since 
mother '‘n’ gran’mother died, 
and what I gathered together 
has ben kind of increasin’, and 
with what Uncle Enoch left 
me—— ” 

‘*T expect you be real com- 
fortable,’’ said Mrs. Pell, com- 
ing warmly to the assistance of 
her guest. 

‘*I’m so’s to be above want,”’ 
said Abel Fern modestly. ‘‘ And 
I kind of run of an idea that I’ve 
got.a talent for money-makin’. . 
You never can tell where that will strike.”’ 
Abel laughed in a modest, deprecatory 
way. ‘‘ You know there was that kind of 
a streak in mother’s family.’’ 

‘‘I know your Uncle Enoch and your 
Uncle Nathan was both real smart and 
well off,’’ said Mrs. Pell heartily. 
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*‘But they wa’n’t honest,”’ 
she added inwardly, with a sud- 
den painful thrill of recollection, 
which she stifled immediately, 
for it could not be demanded 
even of Mary Olive’s husband 
that all his relatives should be 
of unblemished morals. 

‘And so | thought, seein’ 
there was a good openin’ and 
all that, I’d better go into busi- 
ness. Come to own up, and I 
guess vou know pretty well 
how ’tis with me, Mis’ Pell’’— 
—Abel Fern stirred his tea 
vigorously while he attentively 
studied the balm of Gilead trees 
—‘*] cale’lated it might make a 
dif’rence to Mary Olive.”’ 

Mrs. Pell was an emotional 
woman and she was obliged to 
wipe her eyes with her checked 
gingham apron. She had 
missed so many things in life— 
almost everything upon which 
she had set her heart—it over- 
came her to find that this dream 
was coming true. 

“Girls do set consid’able by 
sich things,’’ she murmured 
weakly. ‘‘ And I expect Mary 
Olive could have had a minister 
sence she’s ben keepin’ school 
over to Orland.” 

She must not seem too eager ; 
but neither must she hold back 
her sympathy too strongly; 
Abel Fern was sensitive and 
might be easily discouraged. 

‘‘T wa’n’t sorry she didn’t favor the 
minister,’’ she hastened to add. ‘‘He was 
a widower with three children, and that 
seems an undertakin’ for a young girl. 
He was sandy-complected, too, and they’re 
apt to have tryin’ tempers; and he had the 
dyspepsy. A sandy complexion and the 
dyspepsy takes a sight of grace to live 
with. I ain't a-goin’ to say but what so fur 
forth as I’m concerned, Mr. Fern, you’ve 
got my good wishes, but girls is girls, and 
I can’t answer for Mary Olive. She’s close- 
mouthed, too, Mary Olive is, more like the 
Pells than she is like me that way, though 
she looks consid’able as I did at bar age.’’ 

‘*Seems ’s if she was you over again,”’’ 
said Abel Fern warmly. 

Mrs. Pell understood that this was an 
acknowledgment of her good wishes, but 
she was pleased, nevertheless, for Mary 
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thinkin’ of Mary Olive,’’ said Abel Fern. 
‘‘1 know she has a right to look higher 
than what I am, but -’? 

‘*Mary Olive has got beauti:\:) Jearning,”’ 
admitted Mrs. Pell. ‘I don’t know but 
what she would be a match for anybody, 
if I do say it.”’ 

‘“You don’t calc’late, Mis’ Pell, that 
there’s anybody else ‘0 

When he got as far as that the great 
Adam’s apple in Abel Fern’s throat seemed 
to come up and choke him. 

‘*You ain’ta-thinkin’ of Lon Tibbetts?” 
asked Mrs. Pell in a tone of disgust. She 
looked behind her, through the wood-shed 
door, and then she peered through the 
window. ‘‘Them Tibbettses are always 
round, some of ’em. If there’s anything 
I never could stand it’s shif'less folks. 
There’s Bud Tibbetts now, a-straddlin’ 
our gate-post; he’s a limb if ever there 
was one. I don’ know why he hadn’t jest 
as lives straddle his own gate-post, but he 
hadn’t. Lon Tibbetts! Well, I sh’d hope 
not. He’s good-lookin’, in his way, ’n’ he 
seems to be kind of takin’ with the girls, 
’n' livin’ here right close together so, all 
their lives, Mary Olive couldn’t hardly help 
goin’ round with him some, to singin’- 
school ’n’ such places; but if she could 
have Lon Tibbetts she wouldn’t be my 
daughter !’’ 

Abel Fern drew a long breath of relief. 

It was Fate, in the small twelve-year-old 
pones of Bud Tibbetts, that at that moment 
yestrode Mrs. Pell’s gate-post; but her 
eyes were holden and she could not see. 
Bud suddenly became aware that the firmly- 
fixed gate-post upon which he sat simu- 
lated a steed much less satisfactorily than 
his own rickety one, and proceeded to 
make the exchange. His way led by Mrs. 
Pell’s wood-shed door and he saw a heap 
of bags lying there. He had previously 
made an exhaustive investigation of the 
tin wagon without discovering any attract- 
ive opportunity for mischief, but an empty 
bag suggested one. The rickety gate-post 
which had been his goal helped to hold up 
a still more rickety gate, whose lack of 
springs was muperenter supplied by a iong, 
sausage-shaped iron weight. 

‘’'Pain’t no good, nohow,’’ remarked 
Bud to the small and hardened conscience 
which still inhabited his reckless bosom, 
as he broke the frayed rope and secured 
the weight. None of the necessary aids to 
opportunity were lacking. Mrs. Tibbetts, 
Bud’s mother, was not so ‘‘shif’less’’ 











“Involuntarily the deacon’s gaze wandered toward Mary Olive” 


Olive was generally admitted to be the 
prettiest girl in Hebron. 

‘‘l’ve wanted so that she should have 
things! I don’t want her to work and 
slave and be looked down on as I’ve ben,”’ 
she said, almost with tears. 

“IT hain’t never laid up a cent without 


but that she was already engaged in spring 
cleaning, and as she had just been reno- 
vating the entry carpet a work-basket with 
carpet thread and large needles stood near 
the open door. As he retreated to the 
privacy of the barn with his treasures Bud 
uttered a half-suppressed whoop of delight, 
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and gave further vent to his unholy glee by 
turning a somersault, deftly, with the aid 
of his one disengaged hand. 

But before his task was finished—not 
misgivings, but only a want of skill in the 
use of the needle delayed Bud’s hand—he 
heard Abel Fern chirrup gayly to his horse 
—Mrs. Pell had gradually lost her fear of 
seeming too willing, and given way to 
cheerful prophecies, and Abel’s spirits 
were high—and heard the clatter of the 
departing tin wagon. 

Bud emerged from the barn with a slight 
frown of disappointment upon his guileless 
brow. But it cleared away as he reflected. 

“*IT c’n git him into an orfle scrape all the 
y my for she’ll tell; women folks always 

oO , 


To Mrs. Pell, in her kitchen door, ap- 
peared Bud with scorn and indignation de- 
picted upon his cherubic countenance. 

‘*Look a’ here! That’s the kind of a 
feller you’ve ben a-tradin’ with,’’ he ex- 
claimed, holding up the bag with the iron 
weight sewed into it securely at the bot- 
tom, so carefully padded that it made 
scarcely any noise even when thumped 
upon the floor. 

Mrs. Pell was singing ‘‘ Deliverance will 
come,’’ as she washed the dishes. The 
song died upon her lips as Bud appeared 
in the doorway, and her face assumed the 
severe expression with which she was wont 
to regard him. 

‘*What have you been up to now, Bud 
Tibbetts ?’’ she demanded sternly. And 
then, as Bud thrust the weighted end of 
the bag into her hands, her eyes dilated 
and the florid hue faded from her face. 

“Me! I ain’t the one that’s up to 
things,’’ exclaimed Bud, with an air of in- 
jured innocence. ‘‘ That’s the way that 
feller weighs his rags—Abel Fern, that 
folks thinks so much of! I sh’d think he’d 
take care not to leave that bag behind him. 
I expect he’s gittin’ careless now he ain’t 
goin’ to tinspeddle any more. But I guess 
people wouldn’t patronize his new store 
much if they was to know about this!”’ 

Mrs. Pell stood feeling the weight, her 
face full of helpless dismay and misery ; 
but suddenly an expression of relief flitted 
over it. ‘I don’t know what you're 
a-thinkin’ of, Bud Tibbetts! Is it anyways 
likely that Mr. Fern would want to make 
out that the rags that he was tradin’ tin 
ware for weighed more’n what they did ?”’ 

Bud sniffed contemptuously. 

‘This ain’t the bag that he weighs rags 
in when he’s a-buyin’ of ’em,’’ he said. 
‘*T expect he’d put gas in that one, ’n’ make 
it rise up jest like a balloon if he could. 
This is the bag that he weighs his rags in 
when he sells ’em over to the paper mill. 
He hove it out of his wagon, ’long of a lot 
of others, when he was findin’ that strainer 
for you, ’n’ then he went off ’n’ —left it.”’ 
Strange as it may appear, in such depths 
of iniquity Bud’s worn and battered con- 
science preferred that he should say left 
rather than forgot. 

Mrs. Pell groaned aloud. Her nature 
was narrow, her ideals not lofty, but stern, 
uncompromising honesty had been her in- 
heritance and was as the breath of her 
nostrils. 

Mary Olive would never ‘‘have things, ’’ 


would toil and slave and be looked down: 


upon, as she had been—she might even 
marry Lon Tibbetts! Mrs. Pell saw her 
dazzling visions preparing to vanish and a 
desperate sense of revolt seized her. 

‘*Bud Tibbetts, don’t you never, in this 
livin’ world, let anybody know what you’ve 
found out this day!’’ Mrs. Pell’s voice 
was clear and firm; she found a certain 
strange elation in her reckless sin. 

Bud’s face at once assumed a commer- 
cial expression which Mrs. Pell understood. 

‘“There’s them golden pheasants, I'll 
give you a pair of ’em if you'll promise 
me solemnly ——”’ 

**T don’ know as I’d ought to,”’ said 
Bud, meditatively kicking the casing of 
the door. ‘‘If folks should ever find out 
that Fern had ben cheatin’ ’em, and I was 
knowin’ to it—seems ’s if a feller had 
ought to be paid consid’ able for takin’ such 
a resk. If a pair of them Houdans with 
speckled topknots was throwed in-———”’ 

The natural woman in Mrs. Pell asserted 
itself and she yearned to call Bud ‘‘a mean 
’n’ graspin’ little limb,’’ but she controlled 
herself, remembering how much was at 
stake. 

‘Pll throw ’em in, but you must take 
an awful solum oath,’’ she said impress- 
ively. ‘“‘I’ll get the Bible.” 

She went into the seldom-used parlor, 
and took the huge and ornate family Bible 
from the little table in the window. She 
felt that its size and gilding would cause 
it to be more impressive to Bud than the 
worn and shabby little Bible on the stand 
in the kitchen. 

‘“‘Phope you’ve got a realizin’ sense of 
the responsibility you’re a-takin’, Bud 
Tibbetts,” she said solemnly as she ex- 
tended the Bible. 

**Seems ’s if them snow-shoes up in the 
attic had ought to be throwed in considerin’ 
that,’ said Bud. ‘‘And the Snowbird, 
Mary Olive’s big white sled, and the job of 
weedin’ ’n’ pickin’ your strawb’ry bed that 
you give to Hosy Phillups last year.’’ 

‘*Mary Olive sets a sight by that sled, 
and you ain’t a profertable strawb’ 
picker, Bud Tibbetts,’’ ‘said Mrs. Pell 
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severely. ‘* You shall have ’em, but don’t 
you ask me for nothin’ more, because you 
won't get it! And now you put your hand 
on that sacred volume and take your solum 
oath that you never in this endurin’ world 
will tell any livin’ soul that you found 
a weight in Abel Fern’s rag-bag.”’ 

‘*Solum ’n’ true, black ’n’ blue, hope to 
die, cross my throat!’ ran glibly from 
Bud’s tongue while his small dingy paw 
lay upon the sacred volume. 

‘*You needn’t say them perfane things, 
though I expect they’ve got their meanin’s 
for you,’’ said Mrs. Pell. ‘‘ And now,” 
she added with a sudden qualm of fear, as 
Bud darted away to the poultry yard, 
‘*you’d better remember, too, Bud Tib- 
betts, that I hain’t never yet told your 
mother who stole old Mrs. Wilson’s 
cherries nor who smoked her out.’’ 

“I expect that hit, if *twas a random 
shot,’’ she said to herself as an encouraging 
blush rose to Bud’s ingenuous countenance ; 
’n’ takin’ things all together I guess I have 
shet his mouth.’’ And she dropped into 
the rocking-chair and fanned herself fee- 
bly with her checked gingham apron. 

* x * * * * 

“I ’lotted on gettin’ the spring cleanin’ 
’n’ the soap makin’ all done before you 
come home, Mary Olive, even when I ex- 
pected you ’long in the middle of April, 
’n’ now here ’tis the middle o’ May ’n’ 
’tain’t done yet. But it always was kind of 
hard for me to get up May hill, always, 
wa’n’t it, Mary Olive?”’ 

Mrs. Pell sat in the rocking-chair, and it 
was Mary Olive who wore a checked ging- 
ham apron and “flew ’round,’’ sweeping 
and dusting, washing windows, even pre- 
paring to beat a carpet in the yard with the 
assistance—secured by a strictly business 
arrangement—of Bud Tibbetts. 

Mary Olive was large and fair, and there 
was strength even in the waves of her 
tawny hair, and in the deep dimples that 
dented her firm, pinky cheeks. 

‘I’m glad enough you left some of the 
work for me, mother. You don’t look 
rugged a mite. I didn’t see it so plain last 
night by lamplight as I do now.’’ Mary 
Olive leaned upon her broom and surveyed 
her mother with critical, anxious eyes. 
**You’ve worked too hard and been too 
lonesome. If I’d known, I would have 
come right home when school closed with- 
out making that visit te Aunt Calisty, no 
matter how hard she urged me. And then 
that protracted meeting—you’ve worn 
yourself all out going to that ; they ought 
to have revivals before warm weather.”’ 

‘‘Why, Mary Olive!” said her mother 
reprovingly. ‘‘’Twas a _ real _ refreshin’ 
season,’’ she added, and then she sighed 
heavily. ‘‘ There, there! Mary Olive, I 
ain’t so sick as what you think I be.’’ Mrs. 
Pell patted the girl’s hand tenderly as she 
came nearerto her. ‘‘ You’re always wantin’ 
to cosset something, if it ain’t only an old 
sick hen. I says to Abel Fern yesterday, 
says I, ‘It’s ’most a pity them turkeys all 
hatched out so evil Mary Olive does 
take so much comfort bringin’ of ’em up 
in cotton wool.’ Speakin’ of Abel Fern’’— 
Mrs. Pell suddenly sat upright; there was 
a spark in her eye and het lips were set 
firmly together—‘‘ there was something I 
wanted to say to you last night, but I was 
afraid you was kind of tired, ’n’ I didn’t 
want it to come too sudden. Abel Fern is 
gettin’ to be one of the wealthiest ’n’ most 
promernent men in Hebron. He’s got a 
new store down in the granite block that 
he owns half of, with a gilt sign and great 
plate glass windows.”’ 

Mrs. Pell looked with pitiful appeal into 
her daughter’s face. 

‘‘That don’t come sudden, mother; 
ou’ve been writing it to me in every 
etter! It’s no use for you to try to be se- 

cretive—when there is anything on your 
mind it’s got to come out.’’ Mary Olive’s 
face wore a little quizzical smile, but the 
color had risen to her brows. ‘‘ Poor old 
Abel,’’ she added suddenly ; ‘it doesn’t 
seem as if the chipmunks in his woods or 
the frogs in his pond would be more out of 
their element down in the main street than 


**T don’t know what you mean by that. 
He’s gettin’ to be real smart appearin’,’’ 
Mrs. Pell said, in an aggrieved tone; ‘‘’n’ 
you always seemed to think consid’able of 
him before you went away.’’ 

‘“Why I did; I do; he’s Abel, and I’ve 
always been used to him; he carried me 
to school on the tin wagon when I was a 
little girl, and I used to go up to see his 
grandmother, and she gave me horehound 
candy and sassafras root. How pretty it is 
up there in that old house with Tumble 
Down Hill behind and the pond in front ! 
I don’t see how Abel can bear to leave it. 
And I like him so much better on the tin 
wagon, with the brooms shaking and the 
tins rattling, than I should behind plate 
glass windows !”’ 

Mrs. Pell groaned. ‘‘ Your father never 
wanted things. We drank out of tin 
dippers for years after we was married, ’n’ 
he never cared a mite. Oh, Mary Olive! 
after I’ve fit ’n’ wrastled so, I’m afraid you 
be clear Pell!”’ 

** Abel always smelled of pennyroyal ; it 
is so thick up there by Tumble Down Hill,”’ 
said Mary Olive musingly, as she looked 
absently out of the window. ‘‘ And now 
he never will.’’ 


* Mrs. Pell burst into tears. 

***N’ he’s done it jest because he thought 
’twould make a difference to you!’’ she 
sobbed. 

Mary Ojiive wheeled suddenly around 
from the window, and tossed her head a 
little. 

“I should think he’d better have found 
out whether ’twould make a difference to 
me before he did it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Mother, 
don’t feel so.”’ 

She fell suddenly upon her knees and 
dropped her face into her mother’s lap. 
‘Why, I never thought of Abel that way 
until your letters showed me what you had 
got into your head. You wouldn’t want 
me to marry a man because he had a store 
with plate glass windows?’’ Mary Olive 
was half langhing, half crying, but her tone 
suddenly became very serious and firm. 

‘** Mother, I couldn’t marry Abel Fern— 
never in this living world !”’ 

‘Oh, my Lord!”’ said Mrs. Pell. ‘‘ Oh, 
my Lord!” 

‘*Mother, mother ! here’s Mrs. Tibbetts ; 
don’t let her see that you have been crying ; 
yey be in the Hebron ‘Gazette’ if you 

o.”” 

Mary Olive had sprung up at the sound 
of a footstep, and resumed the vigorous 
wielding of her broom. Mrs. Tibbetts; a 
wasted, slatternly woman with a general 
air of defeat, leaned in at the doorway. 

** Deacon Grier has just dropped away,”’ 
she said, with evident pleasure in being 
the purveyor of news. ‘“ Beats all how 
Lyman ’n’ Ebenezer ’n’ he died jest before 
hayin’ time; seems ’s if they was so 
shirkin’ they’d do anything to get rid of 
work. ’N’ now I expect Abel Fern 'Il be 
put in deacon at the church meetin’ next 
month.”’ 

‘*T don’t know as anybody ’Il have any- 
thing to say against it,’’ said Mrs. Pell with 
some spirit, for there had been an unmis- 
takable sniff of contempt in Mrs. Tibbetts’ 
tone. 

‘*He’s ben an active member ’n’ liberal, 
’n’ he ’pears to be gitten’ consid’ able well- 
off,’’ admitted Mrs. Tibbetts with an air of 
generous candor. ‘‘’N’ I expect a tin 
peddler can be honest—by the grace of 
God.”’ 

Sudden alarm looked from Mrs. Pell’s 
tired eyes. She felt a pang of terror that 
she had trusted Bud, which was, in fact, un- 
necessary, for Bud knew a good bargain, 
and had no idea of endangering his pos- 
session of this one. 

The neighbor’s eyes meanwhile were 
turned questioningly upon Mary Olive. 

‘“My Lon ’pears to be keepin’ comp’ny 
with Emeretta Mears,’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, 
proputty’s proputty.’”’ 

‘*Mother, you let her know what you’d 
got into your head about—about Abel 
Fern and me!” said Mary Olive reproach- 
fully, as the visitor retired. ‘‘Oh, mother, 
you do let things out so! But I won’t scold 
you—you look too sick to be scolded. 
You go now and lie down until dinner 
time. And Iam going to make you some 
of the spring bitters that always do you 
good.”’ 

‘Spring bitters for a gnawin’ con- 
science !’’ murmured Mrs. Pell with grim 
sarcasm as she closed the bedroom door 
between her and Mary Olive’s jarring 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ Abel Fern is goin’ to be a 
pillar in the house of the Lord when he 
hain’t nothin’ but a whited sepulchre, ’n’ 
I’ve aided ’n’ abetted him by hinderin’ it 
from bein’ known. I’ve resked my im- 
mortal soul a-hankerin’ for flesh-pots, ’n’ | 
hain t got ’em, neither !’’ 

* ok * * * * 

It was a warm afternoon in June when 
Mrs. Pell made ready for the church meet- 
ing. She had eaten scarcely a mouthful 
of dinner, and now, before one o’clock, 
she was dressed in her old black cashmere, 
frayed around the bottom, and her last 
summer’s bonnet—despite all Mary Olive’s 
entreaties to wear her best one. 

**You needn’t hurry so, mother,’’ said 
Mary Olive wonderingly, for there was a 
color anda resolution in Mrs. Pell’s face 
which had been missing for weeks. ‘‘ The 
church meeting isn’t until half-past three.’’ 

“‘T cale’lated to call in at Mis’ Sabry 
Gould’s,”’ said Mrs. Pell; and then Mary 
Olive understood. 

Mrs. Sabra Gould was the town oracle 
in both temporal and spiritual matters. 

‘‘Mother’s going to unbosom herself,’’ 
thought Mary Olive. ‘‘She’s got to—to 
somebody, and she won’tto me. I dare 
say it isn’t much ; she always exaggerates 
things ; it’s her temperament.”’ 

And Mary Olive placidly trained her 
sweet pea vines and thought optimistically, 
as was her nature, of the unbosoming. 
She thought that her mother’s trouble was 
in some way connected with Abel Fern, 
because it had been easy to persuade her 
not to leave the room and so give him an 
opportunity to urge his suit, and Mary 
Olive knew that she had fulfilled her re- 
quest, and given him a little hint that his 
hopes were vain—knew it by the despair- 
ing looks which Abel gave her and by the 
thin and worn appearance which made his 
Adam’s apple still more prominent. Mary 
Olive said to herself that she never could 
bear a man who had an Adam’s apple. 
Now he did not come any more, and Mary 
= said to herself that she was glad 
ot it. 
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Meanwhile Mrs. Pell was pouring the 
story of her burdened conscience into the 
eager ears of Mrs. Sabra Gould, whose 
horror and amazement were permeated 
with sympathy. 

Mrs. Gould was prompt to action, also. 
She said that Deacon Pease, and Deacon 
Babcock, and Mr. ’Lias Melcher, who was 
a real reliable, common-sense man, would 
all pass her house on their way to the 
church meeting, and she would call them 
in, and lay the case before them. She 
thought there could be no action taken in 
the meeting to-day; the election of a dea- 
con would simply have to be postponed till 
the next meeting, because there would have 
to be an investigating committee, and Abel 
Fern must be ‘‘ dealt with’’ by the church. 

Deacon Pease, who came first, was a 
mild-mannered little man, with a sharp 
nose, who expressed strong faith in Abel 
Fern, and a correspondingly strong doubt 
of Bud Tibbetts’ veracity. 

Deacon Babcock said he “ was afraid tin 
peddlin’ offered great temptations to the 
frailty of human nater.’’ Mr. ’Lias Melcher 
“‘~had always thought there wa’n’t an 
honester man in Hebron than Abel Fern.”’ 

When Deacon Pease arose, as soon as 
the church meeting was opened, and 
moved that the choosing of a deacon be 
postponed until the next meeting, there 
were some looks of astonishment but more 
of understanding, for the deacons had 
cautiously interviewed some of the leading 
members—and so had Sister Gould. 

Mrs. Pell was physically almost collapsed, 
but she sat firmly and scarcely flinched 
when Deacon Babcock prayed that ‘‘ Satan 
might no longer possess the heart of any 
frail member, as he had lately done.”’ 

She took to her bed, pending the visit of 
the investigating committee. Strong as was 
her inclination to pour out her troubles she 
could not confide in Mary Olive. 

On the morning when she expected the 
investigating committee she arose and sat 
in the rocking-chair in the kitchen; but 
she did not tell Mary Olive why. 

Mrs. Tibbetts again leaned in at the 
doorway. 

“IT guess folks that has thought such 
great things of Abel Fern are singin’ small 
now,” she remarked. ‘‘Sence he was 
ketched cheatin’ in rags the mortgage on 
the granite block has been foreclosed, ’n’ 
he’s a-goin’ to be dealt with by the church, 
’n’—why I never thought but what you 
knew when ’twas your mother that ketched 
him cheatin’——’’ Mrs. Tibbetts broke off 
falteringly, for Mary Olive had turned upon 
her with a white face and flashing eyes. 

**Good land ! there’s a lot of folks com- 
in’ up the hill ’n’ I ain’t fit to be seen,”’ 
added Mrs. Tibbetts, making her escape. 

‘*Mother ! what did she mean by saying 
that you caught Abel cheating ?”’ 

And Mrs. Pell faltered forth the story. 

‘*] don’t know how you could believe 
such a thing of Abel! Mother, ain’t you 
ashamed !”’ cried Mary Olive. 

‘The bag is right there in the wood-shed 
closet. I kept the key by me.’’ And Mrs. 
Pell produced the key from her bosom. 

Mary Olive heouaht the bag from the 
closet, ripped it open, took out the weight 
and examined it. 

Then she rushed in search of Bud, and 
found him at the pig-pen trying to. uncurl 
the little pigs’ tails. He scented retribution 
and attempted to take to his heels, but 
Mary Olive caught and brought him tri- 
umphantly into the kitchen, and thrust the 
bag and the weight before his reluctant eyes. 

“That weight came off your gate. I 
know that spot of rust like a wheel on it, 
and the cloth that was wound around it is 
a piece of your little sister Viola’s yellow 
flannel nightgown! Now what did you 
do it for? Tell these gentlemen what you 
did it for!’? added Mary Olive, for the 
investigating committee had arrived. 

‘‘IT never done it for nothin’—but fool- 
in’!’’ faltered Bud. ‘‘I never thought she 
was goin’ to b’lieve it! *N’—’n’ I’ll pay 
for the pullets in aigs, ’n’ I’ll pick honest, 
’n’ the strawb’ ries is asour kind,anyhow ! ” 

Mary Olive silently released her hold. 

‘*—I’ve suffered consid’able,’’ said Mrs. 
Pell brokenly. 

One by one the investigating committee 
silently shook her hand. 

‘*We’d all better make the matter a 
subject of special prayer,’’ said Deacon 
Babcock. ‘‘ And if there’s any amends 
that we can make to Brother Fern——”’ 
Involuntarily the deacon’s gaze wandered 
toward Mary Olive. 

* * * * * * 
Not even Mary Olive’s own mother 
knew how it was managed, but in less than 
a month Mary Olive announced to her 
mother that she and Abel Fern were to be 
married at Thanksgiving. 

** Abel will have his affairs all straight- 
ened out by that time,’’ she said calmly. 
‘*T wanted him to go back to tin peddling, 
but he says it would be too much like giv- 
ing up beaten. So you'll have the plate 

lass windows—but we’re going to live up 
in the old house with the pond and the 
pennyroyal.”’ 

‘“The Lord does make things work to- 
gether for good, and even the wrath of man 
to praise Him,’’ said Mrs. Pell to herself 
with solemn joy. ‘‘Soon’s Abel was un- 


fortnit she began to hanker after him, jest 
as she does after the pindlin’ turkeys.”’ 
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®THE PARADISE CLUB ¢ _ 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


[With Illustrations by W. A. Rogers] 


I1—GIVING A SERVANT A “ CHARACTER” 


HE Paradise Club had had an 
unusually protracted session. 
The Married Man, upon whom 
the duty of being the first to 
leave usually devolved, be- 
cause he had a home to go to, 
showed no disposition to de- 
part, and as the clock struck five the Irre- 
sponsible Person was quite disturbed to 
see him lighting another cigar. There was 
no man in the club more frequently cen- 
sured unjustly by the Married Man’s wife 
than the Irresponsible Person. 

‘*You’re always with him,” she said to 
her husband, ‘‘and he often keeps you so 
long that you are late for dinner, and the 
babies have to go to bed disappointed be- 
cause papa hasn’t got home. I don’t blame 
you—I know well enough how it is—they 
won't let you leave, but I do blame that 


“TI haven’t any home this evening,” said the Married 
“ We've discharged our cook ”’ 


Man sadly. 


Irresponsible Person. He has no consid- 
eration for people who are not irresponsi- 
bie like himself.’’ 

And the Married Man, to his shame be 
it said, never offered to vindicate his ab- 
sent friend by telling the plain, simple 
truth, which was, in brief, that the Irrespon- 
sible Person more often than not had called 
his attention to the fact that it was time for 
him to go if he wanted to kiss those babies 
of his good-night. I remember very dis- 
tinctly an occasion when the Married Man 
showed a disposition to niake ‘“‘an evening 
of it’? with the others. The Cynic had 
asked him to remain, and the Philosopher 
had mildly indorsed the request, and the 
Married Man was quite willing. 

‘*He’ll do nothing of the sort,’’ said the 
Irresponsible Person, ringing for the waiter. 
‘* He’ll go home, that’s where he’ll go, and 
I'll go half way with him. You fellows 
can get home at any time you please. If 
you don’t get home at all nobody ’Il mind, 
but the Married Man has a wife and he has 
three children. If he doesn’t go home his 
children will have to go to bed without 
saying good-night to their daddy, and his 
wife will have the pleasure of spending an 
evening all by herself, which isn’t much 
fun even for a woman. You go home,”’ 
he added, addressing the Married Man. 





“ She is also a civil woman in the presence 
of her mistress’’ 


Then, as the waiter appeared, he com- 
manded the hats of himself and the Mar- 
ried Man to be brought, and they went out 
together. 

**He’s queer, isn’t he?’’ said the Philos- 
opher. 

**Yes,’’ said the Cynic. ‘‘ What I hate 





about him is that he has the courage of 
his convictions. He sometimes knocks 
my cynicism all hollow, and as I study him 
I feel that possibly I’m wrong.”’ 

“You prove that yourseif,’’ said the 
Philosopher. ‘‘ Your philosophy, as I un- 
derstand it, is that all men are wrong.”’ 

**That’s about it,’’ said the Cynic. 

‘*Well then, you are a man, and as all 
men are wrong, you must be wrong,”’ said 
the Philosopher. ‘‘So I can’t see that you 
have a leg to stand on.”’ 

‘**Exactly,”’ said the Cynic. ‘‘ You are 
right as far as you go, but you don’t go 
far enough. I say all men are wrong, 
wherefore I am wrong, and therefore all 
men are right, and being a man I also 
must be right, wherefore I stand on two 
legs.”’ 

The Philosopher laughed. ‘‘ You’ve got 
me there,’’ he said, ‘ but I 
can’t help thinking that if 
standing on two legs you 
are right, the ass, which 
stands on four legs, by an 
arithmetical calculation of 
extreme simplicity, is twice 
as right.’’ 

‘*Truly so,’ 
Cynic.”’ 

On the particular occa- 
sion with which we now 
have to do, however, as I 
have already said, the 
Married Man manifested a 
disposition to stay over 
time, and the Irresponsible 
Person became very un- 
easy in consequence. 
Suddenly he began to sing 
under his breath. 

‘*You are musical,’’ said 
the Philosopher. 

‘*Thank you,’’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘‘I never claim- 
ed so much for myself. I 
was only trying to remem- 
ber a tune.’”’ 

‘What tune was it?” 
asked the Married Man in- 
nocently. 

“I think it’s called 
‘What is Home Without 
a Papa?’”’ returned the 
Irresponsible Person with a meaning glance. 
‘*Perhaps you who have had experience 
can tell me,’’ he added dryly. 

The Married Man grew red in the face. 
“‘T haven’t any home this evening,’’ he 
said sadly. ‘‘ We've discharged our cook.”’ 

The Irresponsible Person laughed. 
‘‘There’s an answer to the question, where 
is home,’’ he said. ‘I’ve heard it an- 
swered in many ways: ‘Home is where 
the heart is’; ‘Home is where the trunk 
is’—but I never before this heard that 
home is where the cook is, though I must 
say the idea has convincing qualities. The 
Married Man has no home because he has 
discharged his cook! Beautiful!’’ 

‘It may seem beautiful to you,’’ said 
the Married Man, ‘‘ but it isn’t so to me. 
My family have gone to the country fora 
week, and I have to go home to-night to 
find what? The four walls of my kouse. 
No wife, no children there 2 

** And no cook,’’ put in the Cynic. 

‘‘True,’’ said the Married Man. ‘‘We 
discharged our cook day before yesterday, 
and until we can get another one we are a 
demoralized community. Madame_ has 
gone to her mother’s with the children, 
and I ‘ 

‘You are here,’’ said the Irresponsible 
Person sympathetically. ‘‘We’ll take care 
of you. What was the matter with your 
cook ?”’ 

**She got drunk,”’ said the Married Man. 

‘And did you give her a reference when 
she departed ?’’ asked the Cynic. ‘I un- 
derstand that is an amiable weakness of 
the kind-hearted housewife in these days. 
No matter how a servant may abuse her 
confidence, she gives her a reference in dis- 
charging her—wherefore I say that a kind- 
hearted housewife is an enemy to society.”’ 

‘““That’s very true,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher, ‘‘and it is the extreme amiability of 
this woman that makes her one of the 
most implacable of social enemies. For 
instance, she employs for a time an incom- 
petent cook whose chief virtue is that she 
is too lazy to prepare dishes the effect of 
which would be to ruin the digestion— 
whose second best virtue is that she can 
conceal her petty thefts, and is on the face 
of her—usually a very plain and hopelessly 
red face—an honest person. She is also a 
civil woman in the presence of her mis- 
tress, particularly when the husband of 
her mistress is about, but she will drink. 
Now this cook, whose honesty amounts 
to a really sincere fear of thieves, whose 
civility is ali that could be ex ed, and 
whose cooking is innocuous, looks upon 
the wine when it is raw once too often, and 
there is a disturbance below stairs. The 


’ 


sighed the 
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housemaid is forced to leave the kitchen 
barely two inches ahead of a flatiron ; the 
potatoes are toasted, the steak is boiled, 
and the asparagus is run through the col- 
ander ; the waitress does not dare to object 
when the pudding is sent up in place of the 
soup, nor does she think it well to protest 
when she is called upon by the culinary 
jewel to serve the peas, nicely browned 
and hard as bullets, in the gravy boat.”’ 

‘‘What a beautiful picture of domestic 
happiness,’’ said the Irresponsible Person. 
‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to remain a 
bachelor.”’ 

‘*You can’t have, and you do not want 
all sugar in the world,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher, ‘‘and these little affairs lend spice 
to existence—but what is the result of all 
this? The girl’s resignation is requested, 
her wages are paid, and the night before 
she goes the dear little woman—and I love 
her intensely, enemy of order as she 
is—this dear littke woman who sits su- 
preme in Romeo’s household, sits down 
at her escretoire to write a reference for 
Penelope. 

‘** Penelope O’Brien,’ she writes, ‘has 
been in my employ six months. I have 
found her civil, industrious, honest, and a 
good cook.’ 

‘*No woman could want a better refer- 
ence than that, but is it a truthful docu- 
ment? To Juliet it is. Penelope was 
civil. She had never said, what a close 
analysis of her facial expression would 
have at times shown that she thought, 
and if she had said it she would have been 
uncivil. But was it civil to make a fric- 
assee of the biscuits and bake the chickens 
and send them up-stairs with the serene 
expectation that the lord of the manor 


wouldn’t know there was something 
wrong ? 
‘*She was honest. Yes. She never 


stole a ribbon, or a set of Thackeray, nor 
was any of the kitchen silver ever missed. 
Whose flour did she waste in making 
croquette balls instead of apple dumplings ? 
Who paid for the dainties that graced the 
tables of her score of cousins and mothers 
during her sway over the kitchen, and, 
hardest of all to answer, why did the 
grocer and the butcher make her a present 
of money on Christmas Day? 

“She was a good cook. Well, there 
are cooks and cooks. There are those 
who are cooks and those who are not 
cooks. Epicurus would not have per- 
mitted this woman to boil his worst enemy 
for him. Lucullus would have starved 
himself to death with a good cook like 
Penelope O’Brien in charge of his cuisine. 
Now, is that fair? Is this kind-hearted 
little woman doing justice to herself, to 
society or to Penelope O’Brien by her 
abominable abuse of the chief privilege of 
the Queen of the Household? Does she 
know that when Penelope O’Brien applies 
for work in another household she bases 
her application upon and demonstrates 
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‘*Something like this,’’ suggested the 
Irresponsible Person: ‘Penelope O’Brien 
has been in my employ six months, She 
is civil when she is asleep, which is nearl 
all the time. She bere | not, I am confi- 
dent, abscond with an overheated laundry 
stove in her pocket, and is a good cook, 
going to church nine times a week, exclu- 
sive of Sunday. I can cheerfully recom- 
mend her for a position in a large jail!’”’ 

‘*T do not think I should do that,’’ re- 
torted the Philosopher. ‘‘I should simply 
say, if the girl demanded a reference, that 
I thought she might do as a window 
washer—alcohol is a great thing for clean- 














“ Barely two inches ahead of a flatiron ’’ 


ing windows—or to saw wood and say 
nothing.”’ 

‘* But is that charitable—to put a woman 
out of your house, and deprive her of the 
means of obtaining another place?’’ said 
the Married Man. 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ said the Philosopher, 
‘but if the question of charity enters in at 
all then we have got to decide several 
vital points before we can reach a conclu- 
sion favorable to Penelope. In the first 
place, to whom do we owe the most, to 
society or to this woman? Clearly to 
society. Next, as to the charity itself. Am 
I to be charitable at some one’s else ex- 
pense? Am I to be the wooden horse b 
means of which an inebriate Greek shail 
get into the peaceful Trojan home and lay 
it waste? In short, am I to become a sub- 
scribing witness to things that are not?”’ 

** You are right,’’ said the Married Man. 
“The woman who writes references for 





“ Why did the grocer and the butcher make her a present of money on Christmas Day ?”’ 


her fitness by means of that reference? 
Does she know that the next employer of 
Penelope O’Brien says to his wife when 
the steak comes up done to acrisp: ‘What 
singular taste, my dear O helia, the 
Romeo-Juliets must have ; this womapt’is 
the worst stoker we have had yet’? And 
when Juliet hears soon after that Penelo 
O’Brien, having again looked upon the 
sherry when it was of poor onl , has 
managed to set fire to and burn up the 
country residence of the Hamlet-Ophelias 
does she feel no measure of responsibility 
herself for not having mentioned the fact 
that Penelope had tastes of a convivial 
nature ?”’ 

‘But what would you have her do? 
Refuse a reference to a poor woman out 
of work?’’ asked the Married Man. 

‘*T certainly would have her do just that 
thing, or if the girl insisted upon having a 
reference, I should have her write the 
truth,’’ said the Philosopher. 


unworthy servants is a menace to domestic 
happiness and social order, and should be 
abated—but where shall we begin?”’ 

“Well,” said the Philosopher, calling 
for the check for the luncheon, “I am 
afraid that I, being an unmarried man, 
must remain passive in this war of exter- 
mination, but as for you who have a family, 
I think, perhaps, if I were in your place I 
should let charity take a in seat for a 
little while, and let right emulate it by be- 
ginning at home.”’ 

‘‘Hm! Yes,’’ said the Married Man 
gravely. ‘‘I—ah—I’ll speak to - wife 
about it, though, as a matter of fact, I 
rarely interfere in domestic affairs.”’ 

“‘You’re right,’ said the Irresponsible 
Person. ‘It’s always well to keep out of 
deep water, especially when you don’t 
know how to swim.”’ : 





Epitor’s Note—The fourth meeting of the 
Paradise Club will be reported by Mr. Bangs in the 
March JouRNAL. 4 
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A FRIENDLY LETTER TO GIRL FRIENDS 


*V—By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


EAR Girl 
Friends: 
I wish to talk 
very simply 
with you. But 
to talk is to tell 
something. If, 
then, I ever 
seem to shoot 
a little beyond, 
or overhead, 
have patience ; 
look further 
and higher with me, for what together 
we may reach. We have found out one 
thing: that in all that exists there is a 
soul and a body, an interior meaning 
and an outward expression. There is the 
word of God and the speech of it. The 
office of the poet is to find the word and 
the sign, and to declare the one by the 
ether. His work is a re-making. What- 
ever the fall of man was, in especial 
fact, the result has been a dislocation, a 
break, between the real and the actual. It 
needs a new word to set them together 
again in a vital unity. This is revelation. 
I suppose if everything were as vital to us 
as it was meant to be, words need not, per- 
haps, have been invented at ali. We 
might have talked in light and music. As 
it is, revelation has had to be reduced to 
syllables. Into this revelation of poetry, 
od has sent, from time to time, as into 
all others, a new impulse, a grander power, 
a deeper inspiration. So we have all 
along the line of letters apostles of the 
work ; successive dispeysations of insight, 
knowledge, utterance. We can trace the 
movement of thought, and see where it has 
made a real step onward, and marked out 
a little more of the beautiful path. Where 
it has merely loitered, or danced up and 
down idly and self-delightedly, or gone 
back into old footmarks to tread them over 
again with servility and pretense, we need 
not trouble ourselves with the confusions 
and obliterations of the trail. We need 
not let the blind guides hinder us or tumble 
us into the ditch. There is a great deal in 
oe which is not literature, in the sense of 
eing the letter that truly spells out the 
spirit, and it does not matter that we should 
know much about such. 








|" is a sacrilege to ‘‘ make poetry.’’ It is 
profanation to try to ‘‘be a poet.” 
Poetry is; the poet finds it. He hides 


himself in his own discovery. To air his 
personality in it is to perish. The ambi- 
tion to be, instead of the pure love of what 
forever is, is spoiling the so-called literature 
of the present day; there are lions about, 
who roar and range, and seize true and 
gentle things to eat them up and turn them 
into their own coarse, rank flesh—into in- 
crease of the self-power to grasp and to 
devour. They are the thieves and robbers 
of the sheepfolds. They are the violent, 
who think to take the Kingdom of Heaven 
by force. Or, too often, they are satisfied 
with the easier weapons and spoils of the 
other kingdom. 


| DO not agree with Mr. Richard Henry 

Stoddard in his statement at the 
beginning of his scholarly introduction to 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of the World.”’ 
Perhaps I do not rightly understand his 
intent; he may have simply concerned 
himself with the one side of poetry—its 
presentation—or he may have meant a 
deeper thing by ‘‘law”’ than any external 
rule. He may have meant the law of or- 
ganism. But he says, “ Poetry, which was 
once supposed to be an inspiration ; 
is now as universally recognized to be an 
art, as pons, sculpture or music, and 
the rules to which it conforms have been 
gathered from the practice of the masters, 
and formulated into a system of critical 
laws, which not to know is to know nothing 
of poetry. \ have italicized the phrase I 
take issue with. I think we might as well 
declare that a person not master of the last 
or most obscure niceties of philology, or 
even a little careless in his syntax, can Swe 
nothing to say to us, and has no claim to 
be listened to, whatever glorious or urgent 
message may be burning on his lips. 

Inspiration comes first ; the form it takes 
comes second, and is only its birth. 

To know one true thing is a safety against 
the false. Therefore, cling to it, abide in 
it, be satisfied; the next will come. It is as 
false to try to be knowing in literature as 
to labor for self’s sake to make it. Love 
simplicities ; by-and-by you may discern 
the simplicities of the mp ge It is a 

t thing, perhaps, to be able to analyze 
intricate and complicated combinations and 
restore them to their primal elements ; 
only, if you want fresh air you will get it 
better out-of-doors, under the natural blue 
depth, than through the process of the 
laboratory, which one cannot well hold 
breath to wait for. 





*Mrs. Whitney’s former letters a ed in the 
OURNAL for December, 1893, March, August and 
ovember, 1894. Copies of any of these issues may 
be ordered through the JourNAL at ten cents each. 


AS nearly perfect a poem as there is, is 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 
The poet, indeed, as he wrote it, was find- 
ing his own Holy Grail, the Sacrament Cu 

of naturalCommunion. It brims over with 
the lovely, exuberant imagery of earth ; it 
is full tostillest, richest depths of the livin 

truth of heaven; it is these conjoine 

which make it one of the ‘‘ outward and 
visible’’ showings of ‘‘ inward and spiritual 
grace.’’ Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound”’ is 
another intricate unveiling. It speaks 
straight into human hearts of their most 
single and universal experience ; it reads 
human life to the inmost through its 
simplest usualness. Inextricably with the 
heart life and the home habitude is woven 
the sign life of outward types ; under and 
through all is the thing direct from God— 
the spiritual annunciation. Where can 
we find all these presented with more 
exquisite relation and appeal than in the 
lines so many of us know truly by heart, 
the passage that begins: 


“We tread the PS their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees,”’ 


and goes on, through the missing to the 
hope, with that consummate coup!et in 
which are both parable and gospel : 
** Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees !”’ 

until, through all the strangeness and the 
silence, and the dream and trust, swells the 
triumph of assurance at the last: 


“That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own!”’ 





TENNYSON is full of strong, pure poesy, 
grand and simple. No one touches 
more delicately the tones and tokens in 
the outer ; no one goes deeper than he in 
his deepest. ‘‘The Bugle Song,’’ ‘‘ The 
Brook,”’ ‘‘ The Old Hall-Garden,”’ ‘‘ Come 
Down, Oh, Maid!’’—these, and scores of 
other songs, pulse and shine, through and 
through, with all that words can breathe or 
picture, translated from sense perception. 
The heroic and the pathetic burn and 
thrill through his ballads. After, and 
above them all, stands ‘‘In Memoriam,”’’ 
high and solemn, a mountain-reach into 
the inviolate ether; the one great heaving 
of the heart of earth into the heaven with 
its sob of Pain, its strain of Love, its song 
of Faith. 





EAN INGELOW is the Ariel of verse; none 
the less, she holds the divining rod 
which touches the life-springs, and Celnes 
forth the hidden waters tothe sunlight. She 
writes ‘‘ Divided,’’ and you do not know 
whether you have lived a deep heart history 
or have followed a little trickle from a hill- 
cleft across a whole countryside to the sea. 
But you have done both; the river is yours ; 
you have companied with it all the way ; 
you know it in all its change and growth, 
all down its meey path-finding ; its sweet 
commerce with the meadow grasses, its 
whisperings among the reeds and pebbles, 
the bird-shadows and the sun-sparkles that 
flit and twinkle over it; you knaw it from 
the ‘“‘youngling spring’’ and the “fair 
green ribbon that pranked the down,” to 
where it sweeps at last a broad, calm tide, 
brave with white sails, in sight of the sea. 
Across it, while it was yet narrow, one 
whom you held dear and close, stepped 
from your side tothe other. Still you kept 
hand in hand, and walked on either brink 
for a way ; then the hands had to loosen, 
and you were forced to move apart, still 
calling to each other with beseeching, over 
the widening water that neither might 
cross. Ah, who that has lived many years 
has not walked along the river so? The 
stream grows broader and more impassa- 
ble, the banks recede, the moving figure 
that your vision strains for melts from 
sight, and your beseeching cry hushes to a 
lonely inward whisper. 





[| ONGFELLOW strings his wealth of lucent 
gems more loosely, on a longer cord. 
Here and there they cluster, sparkling and 
flashing like crowded crystals ; then there 
is a space where the mere line shows, a 
connecting narrative or statement of plain 
things; hence he is voluminous. ‘‘ Hia- 
watha’’ is of the pure primitive all 
through ; the wild things of fragrance, 
motion, all the original simplicities of 
forest, air, waters are there, and the like 
simple human activities in them ; it is the 
pastoral of the untamed. Picture, cadence 
are in unison ; if you do not find this you 
will find nothing but jingle and echo. 
‘* Evangeline ’’ gives us the sweet Acadian 
charm of first utilities and gentle contents ; 
it shows us life in its trouble, pathos, en- 
durance, breaking the Eden quietness, but 
7s something grander ; it isa Paradise 
a 

Longfellow’s minor poems are jewels of 
thought in careful, separate settings: 
“‘Apples of gold in pictures of silver,” 


every clas high wrought and burnished ; 
a heart of price, each in a holding of 


beauty. 
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[NSTANCE and suggestion tempt one on, 
but it is impossible to continue with 
example. Truly “‘the Lord gave the word, 
and great is the company of preachers !”’ 
We may only name a name here and there 
as discriminating the sort and errand of 
individual genius. With those already in- 
dulged in come to mind a host of sweet, 
strong, natural poets: Thomson, Cowper, 
Bryant, Kingsley, Clough, Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, Lucy Larcom are of thelist. Among 
those preéminent for deep, tender, religious 
feeling are Vaughan, Herbert, Wotton, 
Faber, MacDonald, our own Julia Dorr 
and Helen Hunt, beside many already 
quoted as apostles of the natural. The 
orders intermix. Dante, Milton are poets 
of the supernatural—the real in the unreal. 
Shakespeare, expositor, mighty and keen, 
of diverse, intricate, paradoxical humanity ; 
revealer of the intensities and depths of 
mortal experience in earthly circumstance ; 
we must either make volumes and consume 
years in trying to indicate him, or we must 
leave him with the single line that, naming 
him, says all. For what is Shakespeare 
not—in his domain ? 





ND yet, I think, we can lay finger on 
the boundary of that domain, and say 
it is the hither side of things. His human- 
ity—being humanity—is_ interpenetrated 
with what, by higher light, we recognize 
as the divine ; but his word does not bear 
direct, immediate witness to it. He tells 
us everything >f men as men, in all the 
complications of the natural ; he does not 
tell us of men as the children of God, and 
of their life in the Kingdom of the Spirit. 
His spiritual is the airy realm of sprites; 
his future—after the graves of his tragedies 
—is the dim under-world, whence ghosts 
‘*revisit the pale glimpses of the moon.” 
Immortal Shakespeare does not give us im- 
mortality. Himself proves more than his 
utterance. I think there is nothing in all 
his marvelous lines like these few of Mrs. 
Browning's : 
‘Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds 
sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 


around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


Take that ‘‘ Thought of God” which Mrs. 
Browning puts into the mouth of a child ; 
take her ‘‘ Sleep’’; are there any things 
in language more translucent of Heaven— 
more pt ‘*borne inward into souls afar’”’ 
from the very Presence—more instinct with 
the Holy Ghost? Share the heart-break, 
touch with her the terrible mystery of 
her ‘‘ Little Mattie’; then turn to ‘Only 
a Curl,” and ‘‘De Profundis’’; and then 
remember that it was written long ago, 
““Thy heart shail live forever,’’ rs 

people shall be satisfied with my oat 
ness,’’ ‘‘It is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom,” ‘‘ He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living,”’ 
‘*God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,”’ ‘There shall be no more pain,”’ and 
recollect that in the Apocalypse it was 
‘the kindreds”’ that stood redeemed be- 
fore the Throne. 


RANDLY representative among the 
seers, the message-bearers, are the 
Brownings, just because of this conscious- 
ness of the infinite more that they can 
never say. They speak to us at the “ end 
of the age’”’ its crowning words of truth ; 
its farthest reach of that to whose fullness 
humanity must grow on forever. You 
need not reproach them, nor yourself, if 
you fail of the whole grasp, as they confess 
to do; the greatest poet falls short of him- 
self; is stricken suddenly dumb in the 
temple, before the visiting angel ; but if you 
may only touch with him the hem of the 
garment of the ineffable, that which flows 
down from the highest into the least will 
reach you with something of the ‘‘ sacred 
unction”’? that makes the soul ‘of. all 
things to be heir and King.”’ 





T° sum all up, poetry is not a skill, a 
pleasantry, a device, an art; it is the 
d light without which not any- 
thing was made that is made. It is the 
sacredness of being. In it there are these 
three: sense, soul, spirit— Nature, Life, 
Revelation. Such is the Trinity of Inspira- 
tion. A perfect poem is natural, human and 
divine. If you want really to know poesy 
look for whatsoever—the thing or the say- 
ing—holds all these init. Search diligently, 
heedfully ; when you have found them you 
will wholly, in your own threefoldness, re- 
spond and rejoice ; it will be with you as it 
is with the church upon her Trinity Sunday, 
when she has been led up through all the 
first chronicles and teachings of her 
Gospels to the sublime apprehension of the 
‘‘excellent glory,’”’ the ‘‘ power of the 


secret life an 


Divine Majesty,” in the unity of the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the Human Word, and the 
atherhood of all. 


Infinite 





THE CURFEW BELL AGAIN 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


T seems not at all improbable that 
the average reader knows no 
more of the curfew bell than what 
has been learned from two or 
three familiar poems, and as the 
average reader is not given now- 

adays to taking poetry very seriously the 
knowledge of the custom of ringing a bell 
at nightfall, and the necessity for it, is not 
likely to be very widespread. To speak 
of this just now would not be opportune 
were it not that there is to be a revival of 
the curfew in Canada, and if it prove suc- 
cessful in the cities and towns of that do- 
minion it is not unlikely that it may be 
used in some parts of the United States. 
The law which has been enacted by the 
legislatures of Quebec and Ontario was 
drafted by the Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children, and provides that 
the municipal councils in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages shall have power to 
pass by-laws for the regulation of the time 
after which children shall not be in the 
streets at nightfall without proper guardian- 
ship. The law also provides that these 
councils shall cause a bell to be rung at or 
near the time appointed, as a warning, to 
be called the curfew bell, after which the 
children so required to be at their homes 
or off the streets shall be liable to be 
warned by any constable or police officer 
togohome. After such warning ifthe child 
shall be found loitering in the street then it 
shall be the duty of the officer to take it to 
its home. If a child habitually break this 
law then the parent or guardian is to be 
fined for permitting it—the fine being in- 
creased for a second and third offense. 





HE word curfew is formed from two 
French words. couvre (cover) and feu 
(fire), and the origin of the custom is indi- 
cated by this derivation. In the Middle 
Ages in Northern Europe, where the house- 
hold comforts of the ancient Latins and 
Greeks were unknown, a house was heated 
by an open fire made in a hole in the centre 
of a room, and the smoke escaped through 
an opening in the roof. This fire had to Ee 
watched all the time to prevent its spread- 
ing to the whole house. As the burning 
of one house endangered all the rest ina 
town or city, regulations were made that at 
a certain time all fires must be covered and 
all lights extinguished. For the conven- 
ience of the people, and the watchmen as 
well, a bell was rung at a certain hour as a 
signal. This was called the couvre-feu or 
curfew. Some of the encyclopedias say 
that this custom was instituted in England 
by William the Conqueror. This, however, 
is a mistake as it was a regulation long be- 
fore histime. He merely enforced the reg- 
ulation more strictly than it had been en- 
forced immediately before his conquest. 
There can be little doubt that in doing this 
he had a double interest—the better protec- 
tion of his new subjects from devastating 
conflagrations and the prevention of per- 
sons who might plot against his reign being 
abroad after nightfall under the shield of 
darkness. Later it began to be looked 
upon as a hardship that lights should also 
be extinguished upon the ringing of the 
curfew bell, and in 1100 Henry I| abolished 
this part of the police regulation. In very 
early times the curfew bell was rung at 
seven o’clock ; then it was not rung till 
eight and in some places the time was ex- 
tended till nine o’clock. In Scotland 
always famous for merry and convivial 
souls, it was not uncommon for the bell 
not to be sounded till ten o’clock. In some 
Protestant countries the ‘‘ prayer bell”’ is 
still rung at nightfall, and there is no doubt 
that this custom succeeded to that of the 
curfew bell. 


|‘ Colonial days in America the curfew 
bell was as regularly sounded in the 
towns at sunset as the evening gun is now 
fired at all forts and army posts. But there 
was not as much of inhibition in the sound 
of the bell as there had been at an earlier 
period in Europe. The bell, however, 
Played a most important part in the early 
istory of the United States. It called the 
people together in times of common dan- 
ger; it summoned them to assist in sup- 
pressing fires ; it called them to church, and 
one great bell sounded the glad tidings of 
the liberty and equality of men, while 
signaling the birth of a free nation. 

In this modern age of electricity the use 
of the bell has been so much superseded 
that we fail to see in Poe’s famous poem, 
which made Emerson call him the “‘ jingle 
man,’’ the full meaning that it had forty 
years orsoago. Then the bell had many 
uses which now are obsolete. Indeed, the 
writer can remember when every now and 
then the bellman went up and down the 
city streets ringing his bell and shouting 
out in loud but doleful tones, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
oh, yes! A little child lost.”” Then he 
wall describe the strayed infant, and all 
the women and children who heard him 
would weep. Nowadays we find lost 
children more simply and more quickly 
with the aid of the telegraph. But for 
them, in Canada at least, the bell is to be 
again invoked, and the curfew, silent for a 
hundred years, is again to speak. 
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VI 


TEPHEN CASTLE was stand- 
ing in the broad upper hall 
of the Lorings’ house, 
which was dimly lighted and 
profoundly still. Below, 
in the library, he had left 
Mr. Loring and his wife, 
with whom he had ex- 
changed a few agitated 
words. He was waiting now, his head 
drooping forward, a chilly dampness gath- 
ering on his forehead, as he watched a 
door opposite the place where he stood. 
It opened at length, noiselessly, and a man 
appeared who joined him and spoke with 
the calmness of the experienced physician 
in a time of crisis. 

‘Mr. Castle, I believe? Yes, as I sup- 
posed. You understand it is Miss Loring’s 
wish to see you. It is to be regretted,”’ 
with a deprecatory lifting of shoulders 
and brows, ‘‘on account of her extreme 
exhaustion, but | suppose we can hardly 
refuse the request.”’ 

Stephen’s eyes fell at the suggestion of 
the doctor’s last words, and a tremor ran 
through his frame which he quickly con- 
trolled. 

‘*You do not think it will increase the 
exhaustion seriously ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Not more than the excitement of 
having her wish opposed. I do not an- 
ticipate an immediate change. You 
will, of course, avoid any subject which 
might produce agitation. I depend upon 
your judgment entirely, Mr. Castle, as 
Miss Loring wishes to see you alone.”’ 

He led the way now to the opposite 
door, which he softly opened, saying as 
he did so, ‘‘ You may remain about half 
an hour if it seems best,’’ and then, 
Stephen having entered, he closed the 
door behind him. 

For a moment, in the strange hush of 
the room, the young man stood unable 
to move forward. It was dark, save for 
a night-lamp burning at some distance 
from the door. The air had a peculiar 
odor, aromatic and yet stupefying. At 
the foot of the bed a woman in white cap 
and apron was quietly folding a light 
blanket, which she laid upon the bed, and 
then disappeared into an adjoining room. 

Then at last Stephen advanced to the 
bedside, took the chair which had been 
left there for him, and looked again, for 
the first time in many weeks, upon the 
face of Stephanie. He had not seen her 
since the night of Mrs. Petersham’s din- 
ner, when she had been in the perfection 
of her beauty and power—gay, witty, 
brilliant—a woman of the world with 
the world at her feet. Now he saw lying 
on the broad pillows a white, shrunken 
face and figure, the small, thin hands 
lying impotently over the coverlet, the 
lips drawn and colorless, the eyes deeply 
sunken, a woman around whom the 
shadows of the next world were gather- 
ing thickly. At first Stephen thought he 
could discover no familiar line or look 
in the face before him, but when he took 
the weak hand in his and for an instant 
pressed it to his lips there looked out 
from the eyes something of the old radi- 
ance of Stephanie’s smile. She seemed 
to try to speak, but in vain, for no sound 
came from her lips. In sore anguish 
Stephen sought the only refuge which 
seemed left to him, and said in a voice 
which all the power of his will could not 
steady : 

** Shall I pray, dear?’’ 

Her eyes did not give the assent for 
which he looked, but she spoke now, 
and to his surprise quite clearly, the old 
familiar inflections of her voice unchanged, 
in spite of its weakness. 

“I do not care,’’ she said, ‘‘we have 
only a little time. I do not feel that it 
would make any difference, do you?’’ and 
- hollow eyes looked searchingly into 

is. 

Stephen’s surprise was so great that he 
did not reply, and she said : 

‘* Of course it is the proper thing for you 
to do, but it would not mean much for 
either of us.’’ 

Still Stephen was speechless, with a 
horror as of something beyond death com- 
ing upon him. 

‘‘ Now, lying here,” Stephanie went on 
feebly, ‘‘nothing holds, you see, but the 
real things. I think you believed in prayer 
when I knew you first, and I know you 
think you do now, but the life is gone.’’ 

“*Stephanie,”’ Stephen spoke at last with 
exceeding gentleness, ‘‘God is for us when 
we need him, even though I am cold and 
weak where I should be strong. No matter 
how I have failed, God does not fail.’’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ she murmured half impa- 
tiently, ‘‘I cannot stop to argue. I have 
only a little time, you see. They do not 
tell me so, but I know by their faces. I 
thought once that God was so close and 
reali to you that you would bring Him to 








me—you understand? I had never found 
Him, and doubted everything—then I saw 
you, up there in Thornton.”’ 

She paused a little, and Stephen, softly 
smoothing her hand, said : 

**Yes, I remember. You came to 
church, and afterward I saw you at the 
wedding.”’ 

‘Then I was determined to have you 
come here. I knew I could do it. You 
do not know why. It was because I 
thought your religion could stand even 
here. I needed it. I thought you could 
give it to me.’’ 

** And I have not,’’ murmured Stephen, 
wondering in a consciousness which seemed 
to overlie the unimaginable abyss of his 
pain, whether ever priest had heard such a 
deathbed confession as this. 

**No,”’ she said calmly, using in her 
stress only the necessities of bare truth, 


‘It was only,’’ and she shielded her face 
from his eyes with one transparent hand, 
‘*that from the very first, with all my life 
and all my heart, I loved you.”’ 

There was a throbbing silence for a 
moment, which it was impossible for either 
to break, and then Stephanie said : 

‘It is strange for me to tell you this. 
Life could never have done it, but now, 
what does it matter? It is the one true 
thing left to me—all the rest of my life 
seems meaningless.”’ 

Kneeling beside the bed, Stephen drew 
the wasted form for a moment into his 
strong arms, and kissed her solemnly on 
brow and lips. 

‘*God bless you and keep you, dear, and 
hold you close and give you light and 
peace. Amen.” 

His voice was firm, and there was a 
strange thrill o1 hope and power in it, and 
as he rose to his feet he seemed to shed 
upon Stephanie a mysterious grace and 
benediction. 

Then the door opened, the physician, 
watch in hand, came in with a look @ 
warning on his face, and the clergyman 
withdrew. 

White and names and half benumbed 
with pain, Stephen made his way out of 





“ As the light of the lamp struck upward on her face he recognized Emily Merle” 


‘‘no, you are like the rest. There is no 
help, no God, in what you preach. It 
could not stand—the life I thought you had, 
so there is nothing left for me.”’ 

“‘Oh, Stephanie,’’ and Stephen Castle 
groaned aloud, disregarding for an instant 
the danger of exciting her, in the poignancy 
of his suffering. 

‘‘Do not mind,” she said tenderly, ‘‘ life 
is too much for any of us, I think. I was 
wrong to expect you to be stronger than 
men are. Pride and intellect and ambition 
are what really rule all men, only they call 
them different names.”’ 

Stephen hardly heard what she said, his 
whole soul was concentrated in an inner 
cry that God would undo the evil he had 
wrought. 

She had turned her head slightly on the 
pillow, and when he lifted his eyes he was 
startled at the expression with which she 
was watching him. 

‘‘We will not speak any more of all 
that,’’ she said, smiling faintly. ‘‘I have 
more to tell you—the other reason why I 
wanted you tocome to us. Perhaps you 
would never have known it if—I were 
not so ill, but now, you see, I cannot wait. 
You must know it. I cannot keep it in my 
heart to the very end, Stephen,’’ and there 
was something so piteous in the appeal of 
her face and voice, so unlike the proud 
woman she had always been, that painful 
tears rushed to Stephen’s eyes. 


the house and on through the darkness of 
the night to his own silent rooms. Having 
struck a light he glanced mechanically at 
his own reflection in the glass over his 
dressing-table, and turned away amazed at 
the change which the last hour had wrought 
in his face. There were lines and furrows 
in it such as only remorse and sorrow cut, 
but what struck most sharply upon his con- 
sciousness was the perception that his face 
was no longer that of a free man. The 
look of self-poise, of freedom, of firm will, 
was gone. It had become an irresolute, 
tortured face. Strangely enough, with the 
recognition of this change came the thought 
that he was glad that Emily Merle could 
not see him now. 

Entering his study, Stephen sat down 
beside the desk, and with his head bowed 
between his hands he remained there hour 
after hour struggling for a clear compre- 
hension of the point reached in his own 
experience which had made this interview 
with Stephanie possible, and along what 
way he had come to it. 


He did not dwell long upon the later 


art of their conversation. That she had 


oved him with the whole power of her 
nature, and that she had thus confessed her 
love in the hour of her extremity, gave 


him, just now, little personal feeling. 


Something of consecration and of emotion 
seemed to rest upon him, even in his pain, 
from this revelation, but it had no power 
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to hold his thoughts. He had been under 
the spell of her beauty and charm all the 
years that he had known her, although 
some element of his nature had always 
risen in protest when he would have de- 
clared himself her lover. The very deli- 
cacy of his feeling now forbade his placing 
strong emphasis on the fact that it was she 
who had given voice to the powerful attrac- 
tion existing between them, rather than 
himself. 

The awful rock upon which his soul 
seemed crashing in perpetual wreck, re- 
peated through hour alter hour of the night, 
was the fact that he had been pronounced 
by a soul in the face of death, and to 
that soul’s undoing, faithless to his trust. 
This, in brief, was to him the import of 
Stephanie’s words, spoken with the awful 
sincerity of death. She had sought power 
and faith and guidance in him as in one 
standing in vital relation to God, and she 
had found weakness and self-seeking and 
spiritual confusion. She had seen the 

esire for power and preéminence and 
intellectual distinction crowding out the 
devotion to poor and humble souls as those 
for whom Christ died, which had been the 
passion of his early ministry. She had 
seen the crumbling of faith, the weakening 

of conviction, the subtle admixture of 
motive. He saw it now with startling 
clearness, but so gradually had the change 
come about that not until this hour had he 
known what manner of man he had 
come to be. Now, at last, he saw it, 
and, in bitterness of spirit, he called him- 
self false to God and men; false to the 
faith of his fathers, false to the ideals of 
his youth. 

Stephen Castle was no cowerd. That 
Stephanie might have known all the way 
along that it had been her own voice 
which won him away from the strength 
and simplicity of his earlier manhood 
did not for a moment lessen his sense of 
responsibility for his own failure, nor the 
gentleness of his feeling for her. What 
if the loss of faith and power which she 
met in him were her own work, and 
work not all blindly wrought, it would 
still have been impossible for Stephen to 
offer this in his own excuse. To capti- 
vate, to dazzle, to lead whither she 
would, was a part of the personality of 
this woman whose life had touched his 
in its most impressible years. It had still 
remained possible for his own personality 
to reject an influence over-strong, to re- 
tain its poise, its freedom. If it had not 
done this the fault was in the weakness of 
the man, not in the power of the woman. 
This he felt keenly. And it had been 
once in his power to lead Stephanie to 
the life ‘‘ which is the light of men,’”’ and 
he, in what seemed to him now un- 
fathomable folly, had, instead, allowed 
her to lead him into darkness! Nothing 
was left them now but darkness—now, 
when her soul was hovering in the bor- 
derland, where death’s shadow falls, and 
his own soul was falling, broken and 
despairing, upon the thorns of life! 

Worn out at last, Stephen fell asleep 
at his desk, an image from the Inferno 
vaguely haunting his uneasy sleep, of 
two troubled spirits flitting, wailing and 
homeless through an endless darkness. 

On the following Sunday in the Church 
of All Good Spirits many persons in the 
congregation observed the extreme pal- 
lor of the young pastor as he stood be- 
fore them in the pulpit, and the very 
unusual languor of his manner. There 
were some who attributed these manifes- 
tations of suffering to the critical condi- 
tion of Stephanie Loring, who was still 
lying, apparently, at the gates of death. 
There were none who divined the dark- 
ness, deeper than any which the shadow 
of death could bring, in which his soul 
was wrapped that day. The subdued 
splendor of the stately building, its im- 
pressive architecture, the richness of 

its wood-carving and stained glass, the 
noiseless footsteps of the worshipers as 
they trod the thick carpets of the aisles, 
their graceful and well-bred devotions, the 
very flattery in their faces as they looked 
at himself—all these things in which before 
he had found high satisfaction oppressed 
him unspeakably to-day. 

Even the deep tones of the organ jarred 
upon him, and when the quartette, which 
was the pride of All Good Spirits and the 
envy of all other churches of its order, 
produced a classic selection with marvel- 
ously artistic perfection, he longed to break 
the spellbound attention of the people 
with the rude discords of which his own 
soul was full. 

Stephen had taken, almost at random, 
an old sermon that morning. He had 
hardly read it through. Not until he an- 
nounced it did he recognize the bitter irony 
of the text: ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth, 
but if the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted ?”’ 

Vil 

‘*C TEPHANIE will recover!’’ This sen- 

tence was ringing through Stephen 

Castle’s brain like bells of joy, as he walked 

up and down his study, his haggard face 

illuminated again with something of the 
hope and courage which had been absent 
from it for so many days. Mr. Loring had 
just left him, having rushed in, almost wild 
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with excitement and the reaction after long 
suspense, to tell him that the doctors 
pronounced that the force of Stephanie’s 
disease had spent itself, and that, contrary 
to all their expectation, her strength had 
endured the terrible strain, and there was 
reason to hope that she would recover. 

‘* They say they never saw such elasticity, 
such rebound, such a superb organization.”’ 
This Mr. Loring had said to Stephen, un- 
aware himself that tears were running 
down his cheeks, and he hurried away to 
give an hour or two to the business in- 
terests which for the last few weeks he had 
utterly ignored. 

“Stephanie will recover!’’ All that this 
meant to Stephen himself he did not—he 
could not—consider. His beautiful, peer- 
less friend was given back to life, to the 
air, to the sun, to freedom and to joy! 
The wonderiul radiance of her smile was 
not to be quenched ; her beauty and grace 
and charm were not to be given to the 
embrace of death. Life, which had seemed 
of late so bare and joyless, now looked 
bright again, and Stephen felt all his pulses 
run full and fast. And yet there was a 
swift perception which clouded his brow 
and steadied him in the joyful tumult of 
the moment. Now, with life and strength 
coming back, and the ordinary considera- 
tions of convention asserting themselves, 
how would a proud woman like Stephanie 
feel, in remembering the revelation of her 
love which she had made to him, Stephen 
Castle, when she supposed herself to be 
near the gate of death? He felt himself 

row hot and cold for her, knowing by 
intuitive sympathy what she would suffer, 
and how she would shrink from the recol- 
lection which he felt sure would haunt her 
day and night, even in this time of restora- 
tion. 

Hardly had this perception made itself 
clear to his consciousness when Stephen’s 
mind leaped to a solution of the difficulty— 
the only natural and adequate solution, 
he instantly felt. One thing only could 
reconcile Stephanie to the thought of her 
confession to him, but that one thing was 
sufficient. It was that he should ask her 
to be his wife. A man of a different mental 
and moral organization would have taken 
a day to reflect and decide upon a step like 
this. A cautious man would have seen 
serious considerations against it, which 
must be carefully weighed. For in the 
past week Stephen had gradually reached 
the point of believing that the only way 
back to his integrity as a minister of Christ 
lay in a complete break from his present 
surroundings. But all this was impossible 
to Stephen. No consideration of self, 
however just at other times, could hold 
against the instinct of a chivalrous nature 
in a crisis like this. Stephanie’s happiness 
was clouded, her recovery perhaps retarded 
by a humiliation from which it was in his 
power to save her. He hesitated no more 
to throw himself into the breach than a 
knight of King Arthur’s time would have 
stopped to consider his own safety when 
called upon to do battle for a fair lady. 

Within an hour of Mr. Loring’s call, a 
note was on its way to Stephanie in which 
Stephen Castle said : 

** Will you forgive me that I do not wait, 
as | ought, until you are stronger, but that 
now in my great joy that God is giving you 
back to us, I dare to ask that to me, more 
than to all others, you may be given ? 

‘*T know, in some faint degree, I think, 
how surpassingly great is the favor I ask. 
I know, too, how unworthy I am to ask it, 
but all that I am or can be is yours if you 
will take it. Do not try to write or to see 
me until you are quite strong. I can be 
patient, now.’’ 

A day ortwo passed. There was a great 
storm at sea, with awful shipwreck and 
disaster. Stephen, restless and unable to 
force himself into any of his wonted occu- 
wpe left the city and went out to a 
ittle settlement on an exposed point of the 
Long Island coast to watch the effects of 
the storm, and to fight, with the men of the 
life-saving station, for the lives of ship- 
wrecked sailors, who might be washed 
ashore at that point. 

He found something of relief in the 
struggle of the elements ; his own personal 
conflicts were lost for the time, and he 
seemed to come into touch with the 
majestic powers of nature, which even in 
their most terrible manifestations can quiet 
the fever and passion of the human heart. 

Returning late at night to his apartment, 
he found in a pile of letters waiting for him, 
not the one he half expected from 
Stephanie, but one from Emily Merle, ask- 
ing him when he came to Thornton to 
bring her a certain book which she had 
sent for in vain to different booksellers. 

Stephen started to his feet in consterna- 
tion. Thornton! To be sure, he was 
under engagement to go to Thornton the 
fifth of June to attend Waldo’s ordination. 
The experiences and excitements of the 
last six weeks had entirely driven the 
matter from his mind, and now it was the 
fourth of June. His ordination sermon 
had not even been thought of, the arrange- 
ments for his absence were not made, and 
yet he must start at seven o’clock the next 
morning ; even then it was doubtful whether 
he could reach Thornton, which was not 
on the main line of railroad, the same 
night. 
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Stephen turned the leaves of his calendar. 
Yes, there was no room for doubt in the 
matter ; he had written ‘‘ Thornton ”’ across 
the spaces occupied by the next three days. 
When he had written it the time had 
seemed far away. How distinctly it all 
came back to him now; it was the night at 
Mrs. Petersham’s, the night he had last 
seen Stephanie Loring in health, the evening 
he had heard of Aunt Eliza’s death. There 
was no time now to be spent in meditation. 
He must make ready for his journey. 
Fortunately the book which Emily wanted 
was in his own library. It went first into 
his gripsack, which he at once proceeded 
to pack, throwing in another book or two 
to help him in working up his sermon, 
which he must prepare on the cars. Then 
he wrote half a dozen hasty notes, arrang- 
ing for different appointments to be met 
during his absence ; among them was one 
to Lloyd Petersham asking him to explain 
his sudden departure fully to the Lorings, 
and to attend to the immediate forwarding 
of any letters which might come to him the 
next day. Having done all these things, 
Stephen ordered his breakfast for six 
o’clock, and lay down for a few hours of 
sleep. 

At eight o’clock the next evening a train, 
evidently impatient at the necessity, slowed 
up for half a minute at a little station ina 
cut between two grassy hills, and having 
deposited a solitary passenger steamed on 
again, as if eager to reach a point of greater 
consequence. The man who alighted, 
gripsack in hand, at the station under the 
hill, was Stephen Castle, and, half a mile 
to the west, the spire which rose against 
the pale yellow sky where the sunset fires 
were burning out, was the spire of the 
Thornton church. 

There was no one there to meet him, no 
one at the station but the man who had it 
in charge, and this was what he hoped for 
and what he expected. Before he left New 
York in the morning he had telegraphed 
to Thornton that the connections being 
uncertain he would spend the night at 
Winchester. He did this knowing that he 
could join the little party of professors 
from the Divinity School there who would 
doubtless attend Waldo’s ordination, and 
with them reach Thornton in time for the 
morning session of the Council. However, 
in the course of the day he had found that 
he could, after all, by availing himself of 
another road, reach Thornton in the even- 
ing. The longing to see the place was 
growing strong within him, and to see it in 
its normal quiet, before the influx of visit- 
ors to the ordination had transformed it. 
He knew that some one would give him a 
bed, and so he came on, without stopping 
at Winchester. 

Leaving his gripsack with the station- 
master, who recognized him and received 
him with manifest but silent enthusiasm, 
Stephen ran up the long flight of steps to 
the crest of the hill, oak struck out on the 
road which ran between clover-fields up to 
the village. It was twilight, and the grassy 
path by the roadside, along which he 
walked, was wet with dew. The white 
farmhouses, each with its company of 
barns, red or ochre or unpainted gray, lay 
in unbroken silence, with broad meadows 
and orchards between. The air was pure 
as crystal, and sweet with the breath of 
many blossoms. How still it was! His 
own footsteps were the only sound except 
the ripple of the brook as it ran beside the 
road, and under the old bridge. The clear 
water broke in shallow cascades over the 
red-brown stones, just as it used in the 
sweet old time when he was wont to come 
there Saturday afternoons for the rest and 
cooling of its music. And the man, the 
boy rather, eager and free-hearted, who 
used to linger there was himself, Stephen 
Castle, who now stood on the little bridge, 
with care and pain and a bitter sense of 
failure ever with him. Of course there 
came the longing to break away from his 
prema conditions and take refuge in a 

aven of peace like this, but as inevitable 
was the recognition that this was impossi- 
ble as well as useless. The time for peace 
and repose in his life was over, until old 
age should bring it back perchance ; he 
was in the years of conflict now and must 
endure hardness as a soldier. 

Stephen left the bridge and passed on by 
the familiar path. He had reached a farm- 
house now where he had always been a 
welcome guest. He noticed with a smile 
of pleasure, as he passed the hayfields, 
that the crop was large and fine. The old 
satisfaction which he used to share with the 
Thornton people in ‘‘a good year’’ came 
back to him. No one was in sight about 
the house. He was glad and sorry too. 
He was not quite ready yet to meet his 
Thornton friends, and yet he longed for 
such an old-fashioned grasp of the hand as 
he knew was ready for him. Up the hill 
now and past the parsonage, but the dusk 
was deepening and the house could hardly 
be seen among its vines and bushes of 
lilac and syringa. There was a light in the 
middle room. Stephen supposed Waldo 
was there. He wondered if e were to be 
married, or whether he would live with a 
sister or with his mother as he had done. 
The fr: nce of the locust blossoms, high 
in the dark above his head, came to him 
with the mysterious power over memory 
which odors possess. All his life in the 


little parsonage, his mother and her love 
and devotion, came before him with over- 
mastering power, and his tears flowed un- 
checked. He leaned for a moment on the 
parsonage gate. He had thus far met not 
a single person, but a boy was coming 
down the gravel walk, from the direction 
of the post-office, now, and Stephen stood 
aside to let him pass. 

He was not ready yet to go into the 
parsonage and find Waldo and explain his 
presence in Thornton to-night. He would 
rather walk on. A few steps more and he 
saw a faint light shining through the win- 
dows at the farther end of the church. 
Perhaps he could slip in unobserved and 
have a few moments alone in the stillness 
there to calm and collect himself. The 
door was closed, but opened readily when 
he tried it, and he found no one in the nar- 
row vestibule, which was unlighted. He 
knew his way well, end in a moment had 
climbed the steep stairs to the choir gallery, 
the door of which he cautiously opened. 
The church was dark except for one lamp 
on the communion table at the opposite 
end. Unseen, he entered the gallery and 
sat down in the shadow of the organ. 

At first he thought there might be no one 
in the building but himself, but an instant 
later he perceived that a woman’s form 
was bending over some jars of flowers near 
the pulpit, and suddenly, as she lifted her 
head, and the light of the lamp struck up- 
ward on her face, he recognized Emily 
Merle. His heart gave a great leap of joy, 
and a strange warmth and comfort and re- 
lease from pain seemed to flow through 
his consciousness. What power of healing 
and uplift lay in a womanhood so strong 
and steadfast—in a nature which had never 
spent itself on the semblances of life, but 
had had to do with its truths! Like a cool- 
ing draught in his fever and pain, Stephen 
felt the girl’s presence. What would have 
befallen her in ‘‘the great world,” as they 
called it—the world in which he had lost 
his path and his purpose full soon? Was 
it only the accident of environment which 
had made Emily Merle what she was? No, 
Stephen made answer to himself; the high 
integrity of her spiritual life would have 
stood the proof, as his, too, might have 
done, for the stern word of the great moral- 
ist came back to him in the silence: ‘‘It 
always remains true that if we had been 
greater, circumstances would have been 
less strong against us.’’ 

She was busy with flowers and ferns, and 
moved about quietly, but with evident ab- 
sorption in her work, sometimes stepping 
back a few paces to note the effect, then 
returning to lift a vine or turn a flower with 
dainty touch. All her attitudes were un- 
consciously graceful, and there was a sweet 
seriousness in her face and a womanly 
dignity in her bearing which Stephen had 
never recognized as he did now. 

He heard a door below him swing after 
a moment, and Emily’s voice called : 

** Did you find them ?”’ 

‘*Yes, there were plenty, and very good 
ones.’”’ The two voices reverberated 
strangely through the empty church. 

A young girl now came into the circle of 
light around the pulpit, and Stephen saw 
that her hands were full of tall ferns which 
she gave to Emily. 

Five, ten minutes passed as if in a dream 
to Stephen alone in his shadowed place, 
and memories of his youthful minist 
clustered close about him. The dar 
church, with its one little circle of light, 
which seemed strangely far away, the 
grotesque shadows cast by the single lamp, 
the quiet voices and movements of the two 
girls as they handled the ferns whose 
shadows were like trees as they flitted 
across the walls, all made up an impression 
of unreality, and he ceased to know or 
care where he was or why he was there. 
Presently he heard a voice say : 

‘*] wonder if he will be the same.” 

It was Emily Merle’s voice which an- 
swered : 

‘** No, he is not the same.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that he has grown proud 
and will look down upon people like us?”’ 
the voice asked again. 

‘*No, not that; he could never be like 
that. His heart is as true as steel. You 
will find him kinder than ever, and in- 
terested in us as he used to be. But after 
all it is different.’ There was a little 
silence, and then Emily Merle added : 

“‘He does not belong to us any more, 
you see, and he never can again.”’ 

Stephen was awake now and alive to the 
fact that it was he of whom they were 
speaking. Was it the distance, or was he 
right in thinking that there was a pathetic 
note in Emily’s voice, an undertone of sad- 
ness? An impulse he could hardly control 
swept over him to go to her that moment 
and look into her face and tell her that he 
did belong to her, and to her only. He 
knew it now and understood what had kept 
him all these years from other love. Then, 
even as he had risen impulsively and stood 
in the dark shadows of the gallery as if 
doubting what to do, a sudden recollection 
came to him, and noiselessly as he had 
entered it, he left the church and came out 
alone into the summer night. 

He had, until that moment, forgotten 
Stephanie. 


(Conclusion in March JoURNAL) 
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LITTLE MEANS TOWARD GOOD LOOKS 
By ELOISE PERDRIX 


WELL-KNOWN writer says, ‘‘A 
woman’s gospel is to be lovely 
in mind and body.”’ 

We all know that loveliness of 
mind is reflected in the expres- 
sion of the face and eyes, but as 

it cannot affect the texture or color of the 
skin I will give you a few receipts for de- 
veloping and enhancing the beauty of one, 
while you alone can cultivate the loveliness 
of the other. 

Fineness of the skin, daintiness of the 
body and rosiness of the complexion de- 
pend almost entirely upon bathing, as a 
means both of obtaining and retaining 
them. A cold bath is a good tonic and 
nerve bracer, but it neither cleanses nor 
beautifies the skin to any extent. Nor 
should delicate girls or women think of in- 
dulging in it, unless so advised by their 
physician. The temperature of a beautify- 
ing bath should be from 70° to 75°, and it 
should be of daily occurrence. Ordinary 
water, that is, water neither particularly 
hard nor soft, is not considered sufficiently 
cleansing to the skin, and a French firm 
has lately introduced dainty bags contain- 
ing almond-meal, oatmeal and orris-root to 
be placed in the water a few moments before 
the bath is ready. This renders the water 
very milky and has a wonderfully softening 
and whitening effect. Bathsin which milk, 
bran or starch has been placed are found 
to refine or whiten the coarsest, reddest 
skin if persistently used. Softness and 
firmness of skin may be obtained by the 
use of asimple unguent made famous by 
the Greek and Roman women, who centu- 
ries ago set us the example of perfect per- 
sonal cleanliness as the road to beauty. 
The following can be made with very little 
trouble, and it is delightfully exhilarating 
after the bath: 

Best white vinegar, one pint ; rosemary, 
rue, camphor and lavender (of each), two 
drachms. Let the herbs soak in the vine- 
gar for several hours, then strain. Rub 
thoroughly all over the body and a deli- 
ciously comfortable feeling and a dainty 
perfume will remain with one all day long. 





THERE are many little skin troubles which 

are both persistent and troublesome, 
and vex one’s very soul by appearing on 
the face. A greasy skin may arise ton 
various causes, but generally from lack of 
cleanliness or debility of the skin. Only 
an astringent has any effect upon it, and a 
very simple, entirely harmless one may be 
made from one pint of rosewater, half a 
pint of white wine vinegar and a few drops 
of essence of rose. This lotion may be 
applied with a piece of soft linen or a very 
fine sponge. 

Blackheads are very difficult to get rid 
of, and are caused by the clogging of the 
pores of the skin, by dust or foreign matter. 
Alcohol, ninety per cent., applied by means 
of a piece of bamels skin, will give tone to 
the skin and remove unsuspected dirt 
and dust, at the same time stimulating the 
small glands and removing, by constant 
use, the blackheads. 

Tan and freckles may be removed by 
the use of the following lotion: Two 
drachms of powdered sal ammoniac, four 
fluid drachms of Eau de Cologne, one 
quart of distilled water. Lemon juice and 
borax are both very efficacious, and are 
home remedies. 

Many skins will not stand constant wash- 
ing, but need to be cleaned after a dusty 
ride or walk by other means than soap 
and water. Lait Virginal is a delicious 
preparation and can be made as follows: 
one pint of rose, orange-flower or elder- 
flower water, half an ounce of simple 
tincture of benzoin and ten drops of tincture 
of myrrh. 

After being exposed to harsh or chilling 
winds it is a good plan, upon a to 
rub a quantity of fresh cream on the face 
removing after five or ten minutes, to be 
applied again, followed by a generous 
puffing of ricé powder. Remove in the 
morning by tepid water and Lait Virginal. 

The use of cosmetics, face powders and 
rouges cannot be too strongly condemned. 
They stamp the person using them as silly 
and vulgar in the eyes of all refined and 
cultured people, and do not in even the 
slightest degree enhance or beautify. A 
good complexion needs no artificial toning 
or heightening, Nature being the cleverest 
of all artists. A poor skin is kept clogged 
and its condition impoverished by the ap- 
plication of cosmetics—often, indeed, it is 
poisoned by the harmful ingredients con- 
tained in them. Arsenic and white lead 
are two of the drugs most used in their 
preparation and two of the rankest poisons 
which can be introduced into the system. 
Medical treatment for the beautifying, pre- 
serving and improving the complexion 
should only be undertaken under the direc- 
tion of one’s family physician, and once 
entered upon should be continued patiently 


and faithfully until the purpose is accom- 
plished. Nothing short of a complete 
course of treatment will prove efficacious. 
With good medical advice, plenty of sleep, 
fresh air, careful diet and scrupulous clean- 
liness, all women may hope to have com- 
plexions fair and sweet to look upon. 
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HE Empire is one 
of the most 
popular of the 
many classic 
styles from 
which beauti- 
ful lines may 
be borrowed 
for embroid- 
ery work. Al- 
though for 
some years 

ast it has 
een laid 
aside to make 
room for 
charming 
plant and 
flower de- 
signs, it is, 
with the re- 
vival of the 
classic in all 
ornamental designs, becoming again a pop- 
ular style for embroidery. 

A few designs for running borders show- 
ing corners 
for each, also 
some attract- 
ive centre- 
pieces are 
shown in the 
accompany- 
ing illustra- 
tions. They 
may be em- 
broidered on 
any suitable 
material, 
though they 
are particu- 
larly adapt- 
ed to linen. 
Many useful 
pieces, such 
as pillow and 
bolstershams, 
la mbrequins, 
scarfs, table- 
covers, cen- 
trepieces, 
doilies, carv- 
ing-cloths and 
others of a 
similar na- 
ture, may be 
made of antique linen or of other suitable 
material on which the embroidering may 
be done with equally good and satisfactory 
results. 


AN ATTRACTIVE TABLE-COVER 

[N Illustration No. 1 a good running 

border is shown for a table-cover and 
is to be worked around all four sides. A 
wreath should be piaced in each of the 
four corners and arranged so that the top of 
the wreath will point toward the centre of 
the cover. The entire design should be 
worked with linen floss or rope linen. For 
a cover about a yard square the running 
design should be three and a half inches in 
width, and for one larger or smaller the 
width should be varied accordingly, the 
diameter of the circle formed by the stems 
of the wreath to be about seven inches, but 
it should also be increased or diminished 
in proportion to the size of the piece. It 
does not look well to work a design too 
near the edge of the material, but it should 
be kept back from a quarter to an inch 
anda half, to suit the size of the piece and 
the width of the border design. 

This margin should not only be allowed 
for appearance but at least half to three- 
quarters of an inch will be required on 
which to apply a 
made fringe, if such 
is used, as the head- 
ing on a fringe of 
this description 
would necessitate 
two lines of stitch- 
ing to secure it 
firmly. 

If a fringe is to be 
made of the body 
material it will, of 
course, be neces- 
sary to work the 
border far enough 
in from the edge to 
give the fringe the 
desired length. 





CENTRE OF PILLOW-SHAM 
(Illus. No. 8) 
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CIRCULAR CENTREPIECE (Illus. No. 3) 
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FINISHING THE EDGES 


T® edge may be fringed and hemstitched 

or linen — may be purchased and 
applied to the edge ; the latter is prefera- 
ble in many cases, as it takes a great deal 
of time to work a fringe evenly and nicely, 
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IN OUTLINE STITCH 


T= majority of Empire designs for small 
pieces appear to best advantage when 
worked in outline stitch, but where the 
solid embroidering can be employed to 
good advantage the combined modes of 
treatment will be very satisfactory. For 
instance, in this border design the leaf 
work may be outlined and the oval button 
joining the inner ends of the leaf flowers 
may be worked solid. 

The centre of each rosette can be worked 
solid, and at the 
end of the petals 
the small parts that 
are intended to ap- 
pear as if raised can 





DESIGN FOR RUNNING 


while the made fringe, which may be had 
in various colors and designs at a slight 
cost, will answer the purpose quite as well. 


DESIGN FOR LAMBREQUIN 


LLUSTRATION No. 1 shows an attractive 
end for a mantel lambrequin, a scarf for 
a dresser, or it might be worked on a lunch- 
cloth if the running border is embroidered 
on all sides. 
The three 
wreaths may 
be worked at 
each end or 
all along the 
piece, but the 
effect will be 
better if the 
centre part 
is left plain. 
The same 
fringe border 
may be sewed 
along the 
front and 
ends as de- 
scribed for the 
table-cover, 
or the edges 
can be fringed 
and hem- 
stitched at the 
inner edge to 
prevent fray- 
ing. 

This is by 
far the most 
satisfactory 
way to make 
a fringe; for a lunch-cloth, however, a wide 
hemstitched border is preferable. 


HANDSOME CENTREPIECE BORDER 


HANDSOME rosette and leaf border of a 
simple design for a square centrepiece 
is shown in 
Illustration 


BORDER (Illus. No. 5) 


be worked solid also. An inch or so out- 
side of the design draw a few threads and 
work a line of fagot stitching. Ravel out 
the cross threads to form the fringe. 


CIRCULAR CENTREPIECES 
[LLUSTRATIONS No. 3 and 4 suggest ol 
ish and attractive designs for circular 
centrepieces that are to be embroidered 
on round 
thread or an- 
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with silk floss 
of various 
colors. 

The colors 
used in the 
Empire furni- 
ture, draper- 
ies and orna- 
ments were 
red, green 
and gold, but 
where it was 
necessary the 
other colors 
figured in a 
measure, so 
that when em- 
broidering 
Empire de- 
signs, if these 
colors or 
shades of 
them are em- 
ployed the ef- 
fect of design 
and color 
will be more 
pleasing and in keeping with the style. 

Illustrations No. 5 and 6 are stylish de- 
signs for running borders; a corner is 
shown for each. When transferring the 
design to the material the corner should 
be made first, and if the running design 

does not 





No. 2. It will 
be very ef- 
fective if 
worked in 
filo floss silk 
of delicate 
green or light 
salmon pink 
on a white 
ground of 
old linen. 
Two shades 
of pink work- 
ed on linen 
dipped in 
coffee to 
lend it an 
antique ap- 
pearance, 

roduces a 

eautiful re- 
sult, and for 
many pieces 
that do not 
require fre- 
quent wash- 
ing the cof- 
fee-dipped 
linen can be 
used to pro- 
duce some 
very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The proc- 
ess of dip- 
ping linen in 
coffee to produce the antique appearance 
is done by immersing the goods in a strong 
solution when a dark color is desired, and 
a weaker one for a lighter shade. 
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RUNNING BORDER AND CORNER (Illus. No. 6) 





END OF EMPIRE LAMBREQUIN (Illus. No. 1) 


quite match, 
the spaces 
between the 
ornaments 
may be made 
wider or nar- 
rower, so the 
prominent 
members of 
the design 
may be equal 
distances 
apart. 

This point 
is well illus- 
trated in the 
border of II- 
lustration 
No. 1,where, 
after first 
drawing in 
the corner 
ornament, 
the spaces 
should be 
marked off 
to represent 
where the 
centre of 
each orna- 
ment will be 
placed. 

The run- 
ning scrolls 
may then he 
drawn in to 
connect the 
ornaments at the bottom. This equal 
spacing applies particularly to the garland 
= ribbon border given in Illustration 

O. 5. 
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CENTREPIECE IN ANTIQUE LINEN (Illus. No. 4) 


A NAPOLEONIC DESIGN 


HE design shown in Illustration No. 8 is 
one that was employed extensively at 
the time of Napoleon, and without the 
torch but with the letter N substituted this 
ornament was profusely embroidered on 
draperies, tapestries, household linens, 
uniforms and furniture coverings in use at 
the Europeon court. 

It also figured prominently in frescoes 
and in mural 
decoration, 
and for ap- 
plication to 
mahogany, of 
which all the 
furniture was 
made, this 
was the most 
prominent de- 
sign of gold- 
plated metal. 

For por- 
tiéres of a rich 
red, mahog- 
any or green 
material, three 
or four designs 
similar to Illustration No. 8, worked in a 
line across the top and at the bottom of 
each with golden-yellow or gilt thread, will 
be very effective, and if desired they may 
also be scattered through the body part of 
each curtain. 

The appearance can be enriched by 
working a running design across the bottom 
or around the 
entire outside 
edge of each 
portiére, us- 
ing as the pat- 
tern either 
the design 
shown in Il- 
lustration No. 
I or the stem, 
leaf and berry 
design in the 
wreath of Il- 
“areas No. 





FOR TABLE LINEN 
(Illus. No. 7) 
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Designs 
embroidered 
on red or 
green are 
more in keep- 
ing with the 
style if em- 
broidered 
with gold 
thread, but as 
it is hard to 
obtain a good 
gilt thread 
that will not 
tarnish, satis- 
factory results can be obtained by using a 
heavy golden-yellow siik. 

If it is possible to get the genuine Turk- 
ish gold thread it will retain its lustre for 
many years if not exposed to moisture or 
salt air. 

A superior quality of gilt thread, such as 
uniforms and crests are worked with, may 
be used to good advantage, but avoid 
cheap gold threads for fine work when a 
good and lasting result is desired. 

For table linen a wreath surrounding 
your initial letter, and worked in one or 
each of the four corners, will be a very styi- 
ish and beautiful way to mark the pieces, 
and the time spent in doing so will be 
amply repaid by the satisfactory results. 


ADAPTED FOR SMALL PIECES 


T* designs shown in Illustrations No. 1, 

2, 3 and 4 are adapted to small pieces, 
and can be worked in outline stitch very 
nicely, but the designs shown in IIlustra- 
tions No. 5 and 6 are suitable only for large 
pieces, such as table-covers, lambrequins 
or scarfs, and should not be narrower than 
three and one-half or four inches. 

The designs given in Illustrations No. 7 
and 8 may be used in any size, and em- 
broidered on napkins, towels, doilies and 
on the centre of pillow-shams. The de- 
sign in Illustration No. 7, enlarged so that 
the wreath will measure ten or twelve 
inches in diameter, forms a very imposing 
ornament when 
worked in white 
or some very pale 
shade in the cen- 
tre of a_ pillow- 
sham, having a 
border around 
the outer edge 
worked with the 
same material, 
and using the de- 
sign shown in Il 
lustration No. 1. 


CORNER OF SQUARE CENTREPIECE (Illus. No. 2) 
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II—“‘ HER LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS”: By Robert /. Burdette 





FU ESP HE waning days of Oc- 
‘ os May to barr a conaslons 
—Z : “% rain that drives in 
from the east, with 
low, swift-flying 
clouds, tarnishing the 
golden banners of 
the woods and beat- 
ing the leaves of 
crimson and many 
shaded browns down to the sodden grass ; 
the first dull onset of the long on-sweepin 
lines—the gray battalions of autumna 
storms. There are rosebuds, half-opened, 
silently weeping in the mist and rain; 
groups of hardier flowers there are, making 
a show of color here and there: cheery 
nasturtiums and_ bright-faced_ petunias 
laugh at the leaden skies, making brave 
pretense of perpetual summer ; uncombed 
chrysanthemums lift their tousled heads 
with the effrontery of spoiled favorites, au- 
daciously neglecting their toilette; the 
maples, making ready for winter quarters, 
are shaking their fluttering leaves impa- 
tiently, as a seaside hotel says hurried 
farewells to its summer guests when the 
school bell rings; down in a tangle of 
vines that have overgrown and protected 
it in their own ruin, a cluster of tiny 
blossoms lifts its trusting face to kiss the 
pelting rain with forgiving perfume. 









| STOOP to greet the caressing fragrance 

of the heliotrope—the flower that she 
best loved—and ‘‘lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of the 
birds is come,’’ it is always summer time, 
and this is a shadowless land. There 
stands by my side a girlish figure, slender, 
delicate, a very Titania among girls; an 
oval face, with lips most daintily graven by 
Nature’s tenderest caresses ; eyes of brown, 
clear, loving, joyous; in silken waves the 
dark hair falls away from the brow of 
snow ; the hands of a child rest on my arm ; 
she stands there, a picture of the morning ; 
hope shines in her radiant eyes ; faith sings 
in the intonations of her voice ; such cour- 
age burns in the heart of her, such lofty 
inspiration throbs in her soul, as not even 
her lover could have dreamed of in that 
summer time when ‘‘all our days were 
made of gold, and all our nights of silver.’’ 
It is my sweetheart. 





SIT at my desk, and when I look again 
she is sitting before me, enthroned in 
an invalid chair, wearing a crown inter- 
woven with threads of gold and rankling 
thorns, the useless crutches leaning at her 
side. Pain, with its pitiless grasp, has 
wrested the graceful figure and the dimpled 
hands into cruel shapes of distortion, and 
fixed them so, rigid as iron. Around her 
twine the flames of human suffering ; days 
of weariness and nights of wakefulness are 
appointed unto her ; there is no respite from 
the throbbing pulse of daily torture. 
Above the broken and pain-stricken figure 
I look and see the face of a queen; the 
beautiful eyes, lighted with the soul of 
suffering, calm, serene, triumphant ; glory- 
ing over the foes of human comfort, that 
have no power to shake her unfaltering 
faith in the God of her consolation, no 
might to bring one drifting cloud of doubt 
between her perfect trust and the face of 
infinite tenderness that always and always 
bends above her, the face of Him who is 
‘afflicted in all her afflictions’’ ; the tri- 
umphant eyes, dimmed now and again 
with the bitter tears, the human tribute 
paid the importunate pain, shining through 
them the next moment in smiles, bright 
and sweet as an April rainbow laughing at 
the passing storm. I hear her voice with 
the echo of the old days in its music, that 
sings down to the very end of the long, 
wearisome pilgrimage ; courage that belted 
knight might have envied and holy martyrs 
might have prayed for. A queen among 
women, thinking for all of her little house- 
hold, inspiring us all when the ‘‘ wavering 
promise’? of hope seemed but a broken 
reed upon which we leaned ; light of our 
home in its cloudy days; a primrose 
flower that unfolds its beauty only when 
the sun goes down, then shines like a 
blossoming star through all the night; 
teaching us, day by day, how much braver 
and grander it is to live than to die. It is 
wae Little Serene Highness ’’ ; it is my 
wife. 

That hers was the life which most influ- 
enced my own is to say nothing. It was 
a life that made its power felt by every 
man, woman and child who came in con- 
tact with it. 





Epitor’s Notse—This series of papers com- 
menced in the December issue with a reminiscence of 
“The Man Who Most Influenced Me,” by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. In the January issue Mr. 
Eugene Field told of ‘The Woman Who Most In- 
fluenced Me.” In future issues several famous men 
and women will tell of the persons whose lives have 
moet influenced their own. 


EN and women came to her, bringing 
their cares and annoyances and 
troubles; came to her for counsel and 
comfort and help in all the years of her 
suffering helplessness, with no thought 
that it was a strange or incongruous thing 
to do, and went away stronger and pa- 
tienter. The healthful and the vigorous 
drew new hope and fresh inspiration from 
the invalid struggling daily with keener 
pain and heavier troubles than the sum of 
all the cares and burdens that came to her, 
pleading for sympathy, and the compassion- 
ate heart never seemed to think it a hard 
thing to hide her own suffering while she 
ministered to another’s heartache. To all 
lives that met her own she was an inspira- 
tion. For men cannot stand in the pres- 
ence of a conqueror, a queen born to the 
purple, in the throes of racking and incur- 
able pain, baptized to royalty in the fires 
of triumphant suffering, without bowing to 
the majesty which ‘‘God hath anointed 
with His odorous oil’’ not only to wrestle, 
but to reign. What, then, must her life 
have been to those of her own household, 
standing daily in the court of her little 
kingdom, watching her battle with the 
multiplied enemies of her peace and rest, 
while human skill, and love, and friend- 
ship stood by, powerless to help, seeing 
her fight alone against outnumbering odds, 
daily triumphing over pain and weariness, 
trouble poe anxiety, so of coming ill, 
dread of to-morrow with its certain repe- 
tition of the long, pitiful struggle? This, 
not for a day of martyrdom, nor for a tor- 
menting week or month of torture. The 
shadows on the dial crept around, telling 
the hours with suffering, and marking sun- 
rise and sunset with shadows that quivered 
like heart-drawn sighs; the violets blos- 
somed and the maples shed their leaves 
through one—two—three—nine long years 
of conflict and conquest, battle and victory, 
until at last the angel of pity kissed the 
white lids down over the soft brown eyes, 
hushed her into ‘‘the sleep no pain can 
wake,’’ and Heaven was brighter when she 
stood within the gates of pearl. 





ESTERDAY it was—March 4, 1870—that 
we were married. When we went to 
our home—a tiny cottage in Peoria, big 
enough for a play-house—she was a butter- 
fly in the very joyousness of existence. 
Life held so much for her. Hers was the 
happiness of a child—the caroling delight 
of a bird. Every day sparkled with radiant 
hopes and new-fledged pleasures. She 
was musical ; her voice was one of surpass- 
ing sweetness, and it was the last of God’s 
beautiful gifts to be taken away from her. 
She was a brilliant pianist; she used to 
say that when her husband did his work at 
home, she could make him write in what 
mood she would. And indeed she could, 
and did. His mind could not help but 
follow the leading of her magical touches 
as the piano gave forth its ripples of sing- 
ing laughter, its tender strains of life’s 
pathos that fell across the heart like No- 
vember shadows, or the martial measures 
of some rolling march that thrilled the 
blood like the cadenced step of marching 
men, the fluttering of banners shaken out 
in the fierce gusts of the battle-storm. 
When, after many days, the increasing 
weakness and distortion held her hands, 
and wrested from the childish fingers their 
power to charm these musical sprites from 
the white slumber of the ivory keys, the 
trial was indeed bitter. Many tears and 
pangs it cost. The closed piano was elo- 
quent in the very silence of its pathos. 
But, as in all her struggles, there could be 
but one ending—victory. The piano was 
opened again. She could still, even with 
her lame nands, which could not lift them- 
selves to wipe the tears from her eyes, play 
simple accompaniments, and down to 
almost the last days she would be carried 
to the instrument and accompany herself 
while she sang, for to the voice of her girl- 
hood clung all the sweetness of the morn- 
ing time. How many times, when the 
night was long and filled with pain, did 
we hear her, softly singing to herself in 
the darkness, making er pillow easier 
with her song; a blinded bird, singing of 
summer days and April blossoms gone 
forever ; a very nightingale, ‘‘that singeth 
with her breast against a thorn.”’ 

One day, when ov laid her baby in her 
arms, there dawned the hope that the baby 
boy would bring to his mother health and 
strength even as he brought her the deep- 
est, sweetest happiness of all her life. 

But the hope was transient ; the improve- 
ment in her health was brief. Evermore 
the tender light of mother-love lent a softer 
radiance to the face that ‘‘ made a sunshine 
in a shady place,’’ but the years, as they 
came, once more pressed heavily upon 
her with their burdens of pain and weak- 
ness, while Heaven itself rained strength 
into her life. 
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“HER Little Serene Highness! ’’ — we 
gave her the title at first in jest, as 
her increasing helplessness demanded more 
and more the attendance of her household, 
but soon it grew to be the most affection- 
ate name we had for her. Never did mon- 
arch rule so lovingly, yet so effectually. 
The veriest rebel who dared hoist the 
standard of revolt ‘‘was brought into 
camp,’’ we used to say, ‘‘and had prom- 
ised never to do it again,”’ before he could 
organize a provisional government. The 
story of how she persuaded, led, nay, 
fairly carried me upon the lecture platform 
comes back through a mist of tears and 
laughter. It was she who first suggested 
that I should lecture ; then, while I refused 
and pooh-poohed and pshawed, she had 
me at work upon the lecture; she heard 
me rehearse it many times. Helpless as 
she was, she made a railway journey of 
forty miles to Keokuk, lowa, to hear it 
delivered. Reasonably certain it is that I 
would have run away from town that after- 
noon had she not been with me. She was 
carried to the opera house, pillowed and 
cushioned in an armchair, to witness her 
husband’s ‘‘dédut.’’ Not much stronger 
than my heroic little wife, I dragged my- 
self up the stairway, wishing at every step 
that I were dead. Terrified, I heard the 
chairman conclude my introduction. Fee- 
bly I made my way to the desk and un- 
rolled my manuscript. My wandering gaze 
sought my wife; I found her, her eyes 
rippling with merriment and shining with 
encouragement. The veriest coward that 
ever shivered before the footlights could 
not resist the combination, and I got 
through. ‘‘ You look tired,’’ I said to her 
after the lecture. ‘‘ And you would look 
tired,”’ she replied, ‘‘if you had carried 
one hundred and forty pounds of man and 
five pounds of manuscript in your arms 
for two hours.”’ 


[Nto all my work she entered with zeal- 

ous and practical enthusiasm. During 
the years of her helplessness I did all my 
writing at home. My manuscript passed 
under her eyes; she was a gentle critic 
with a remorseless ‘‘ blue pencil.” ‘‘ The 
tender mercies of the managing editor are 
cruel,’’ I used to say, ‘‘but 1 could sell 
him some of these things you side-track 
into the waste-basket.’’ ‘‘ Never mind,” 
she would reply, ‘**by-and-by I will have 
you so trained that you will write just as I 
wish, and then I will have nothing to do.”’ 
Little interpolations here and there she 
made ; lines and paragraphs she inserted ; 
suggestions and plots she ovtlined. At 
her suggestion and for her sake my first 
humorous sketches were published; by 
her advice and encouragement they were 
continued. ‘These things,’’ I said, 
‘‘should have your name at the head of 
them.’”’ ‘‘That is my name,”’ she would 
say, ‘‘ you gave it me yourself.’”’ She had 
a woman’s fitness in choice of phrase or 
word; knew with a woman’s quickness 
so well what to say and what to leave 
unsaid ; decided always so quickly which 
was the better word to use, so that long, 
long after the tired hands were at rest, 
I, finding myself in some literary per- 
plexity, would lift my eyes from my desk 
to look at the easy-chair for the brave little 
helper whose ready thought and loving 
criticism had never failed me. How 
wearily the work dragged on when the 
right hand was severed and I was bereft of 
the inspiration that she so freely gave me 
in every venture of my life. 





HER sufferings, incurable though she 

knew her malady.to be, never made 
her morbid, never embittered her, never 
made her impatient, never made her 
less sympathetic, loving and tender. She 
loved to have her home filled with her 
friends. ‘‘I am one of the Shut-in So- 
ciety,’’ she said, ‘‘but I am shut in on the 
outside.’’ She attended entertainments, 
concerts and lectures. ‘‘It is not right,” 
she said, ‘‘to keep yourself away from the 
bright, happy woud of people and sit alone 
with your troubles.’’ Sometimes she ac- 
companied me on my lecture tours. ‘“‘It 
makes the pain lighter,’’ she would say, 
‘*to sit at the car window and see the world 
go by—the beautiful world!’’ Rarely did 
she talk about her troubles. ‘‘The pain is 
with me all the time,’’ she sometimes said ; 
“that we all know. Let us talk about 
something pleasanter than my aches and 
pains.”’ er ready sympathy for every 
one in trouble—when pia went home how 
beautifully it all came back to us. For 
then there were some to whom, when the 
shadow of death had fallen across their 
thresholds, she had written words of sym- 
poy and comfort, and these now sent 

ack to us her letters to read. So that in 
the hour of sorrow she herself spoke to 
us her very own words of tender sym- 
pathy and pity. Could consolation be 
sweeter? It was as though she had paused 
for one moment, turning back at the por- 
tals of the summer-land, to tell us that 
there is no death; that in the bright and 
painless land to which she journeyed she 
would still encourage and cheer us just as 
she did in the old hard life of bitter pain, 
and her memory became a benediction. 
After she left us for that better world, and 
we no longer were blessed and purified by 
her presence, we felt indeed alone. 


ALONE 


Since she went home— 
Longer the evening shadows linger here, 


The winter days fill so much of the year, 
And even summer winds are chill and drear, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs breathe a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed ; 
Untouched the pillow that her dear head pressed ; 
My lonely heart hath nowhere for its rest, 

Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The long, long days have crept away like years. 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears 
And the dock nights have rained in lonely tears, 
Since she went home. 


[3 Y-AND-8Y, when the long day was far 
spent and the evening time came on, 
her plans were still for others. ‘‘ When 
you ‘lay me down to sleep,’’’ she said, 
smiling as she quoted the child’s prayer, 
“‘you must remember that while I was 
with you | always tried to make everything 
bright. When you come back home then, 
don’t close the house ; throw open every 
shutter wide ; let the sun shine in as it used 
to do when I was here. Make my memory 
joyous.’’ She loved dearly the dogwoods 
and their snowy blooms. ‘‘ The sweet 
white blossoms,’’ she would say, ‘ with 
the blood-red finger-mark of pain on one 
petal—let them snow down upon my face 
when I am asleep.’’ And so, having suf- 
fered herself and comforted others in a 
little life an eternity long, she grew aweary 
at last. On the 24th of May, 1884, as He 
was passing by, she reached out her hand 
and touched the border of His garment, 
‘‘and the woman was made whole from 
that hour.’’ 

‘“Make my memory joyous!’’ Dear 
Little Serene Highness, dace is no cloud 
in all the skies can cast one passing 
shadow on its brightness. It is the mem- 
ory of a summer time, musical with bird 
songs, golden with sunshine and fragrant 
with the breath of flowers. It is the beau- 
tiful memory of a triumphant life, serene 
in the grandeur of its patience, gracious in 
the might of its conquest, gentle in its 
ministry of suffering, inspiring in its cry of 
final victory. It is the memory of a pure, 
sweet woman, ‘‘ whose children rise up 
and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.’’ 


Gicbet J Beanclettte. 








WHY NOT SUCH A CLUB? 
By ANGIE TOWER CURTIS 





T is pone to dwell upon this 

servant-girl problem ; to seek a 
solution is more to the point. 
The writer would suggest a 
method that would certainly 
improve the existing state of 
things if nothing more. 

Organizations are the order of the day. 
Women have clubs for nearly every pur- 

ose imaginable. Why could they not 

ave clubs for the serious study of domes- 
tic service? The fruitless complaints about 
poor servants, which furnish as frequent a 
topic of conversation as the weather, might 
well be dropped, and an afternoon once a 
month, perhaps, devoted to the intelligent 
study of such subjects as the treatment of 
servants, their requirements, their wages, 
their social claims, rooms, vacations, etc., 
also the condition of female operatives, 
the reasons for seeking such employment 
in preference to housework, why their 
matrimonial prospects are better than 
those of domestics, why shop girls are 
higher in the social scale than those em- 
ployed in our homes—all these and others 
that might be enumerated would furnish 
ample work for a club. 

The fact that women of intelligence and 
high social position were turning their at- 
tention to this matter in an organized and 
systematic way would tend to elevate the 
whole subject. It is the feeling of caste 
that largely prejudices bright, capable girls 
against housework. 

Incompetency and stupidity have reigned 
in our kitchens so long that we do not 
expect to find servants of good character 
and ability, consequently we are apt to 
treat them with less courtesy and respect 
than if they were more intelligent and upon 
a higher plane. 

This it is that leads bright, self-respect- 
ing girls to run machines in the factories, 
leaving the dull ones to operate our deli- 
cate domestic machinery, to the untold 
detriment of our digestive organs and our 
personal comforts. 

Another practical feature of this organ- 
ization might be a committee whose prov- 
ince it should be to seek out young women 
who were willing to enter domestic serv- 
ice, provide places for their training, and 
in a quiet way assume some of the pre- 
rogatives of the intelligence office. 

Progress in the elevation of the servant 
girl must be slow, for it involves an educa- 
tion of public sentiment, but it can be 
constant and assured by an elaboration of 
the method suggested. 
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<m whien 
the Brownies 
stood beside 
An inland sea that 
stretches wide, 
And helps to form 
the lengthy chain 
Of lakes across the western plain, 
They halted on a wooden pier 
lo gaze upon a schooner near. 
Said one: “ We've sailed upon the sea 
And on a river, rolling free, 
We traveled far on pleasure bound 
Till we the Crescent City found; 
And in a bay, as well you know, 
We cruised about some years ago. 
Now here we have a chance to take 
A sail upon this 
tempting lake, 
Where we with 
greater safety 
may 
Sail o’er the 
waves till 
break 
of day 





Than when we undertook to guide 
A craft upon the ocean tide.” 
Another said: “ This lake indeed, 
If | remember what I read, 
Can sometimes make a sailor 


reel 


And shake a vessel to the keel. 
But that is neither here nor 


there, 
For one I’m ready 
now to dare 





Whatever dangers may 
arise 

As o’er the waves our 
vessel flies.”’ 

The talk is short when 
Brownies see 

A chance for sport 
and action free. 

The order soon ran 
o’er the craft, 

“ Cast off the lines 
both fore and aft! 

And swing her out 
into the breeze, 

And hoist the sails 
soon as you please. 

The quicker we get 
under way 

The longer time we'll 
have to stay 

Aboard the ship, 
before we steer 

Her back again beside 
her pier.” 

To tell how soon she 
swung about 

Or how the sails were 
shaken out 

Would but take up the 
space we need 

For something else, 


that all should read. 


Enough to know they 
started o’er 
In hopes to find the 
other shore 
That, as the Brownies 
understood, 
Was sixty miles before 
them good. 
But sixty miles is quite 
a piece 
To make when winds or 
squalls increase 
From other points than 
is desired, 
And close-hauled tacking 
is required. 
And soon they learned, 
against their will, 
Though salt or fresh, 
that water still 
Is much the same and 
ready lies 
To toss its billows to 
the skies, 
Till Davy Jones may 
dreaded be 
Upon the lake as well 
as sea. 
Like birds upon a roost 
at night 
When winds are cold 
and feathers light, 
Upon the yards the 
Brownies crawled 
Obedient when 
the boatswain 
called 


To splice a break, or shorten sail 
To suit the temper of the gale. 
They had that night enough to do, 
For many a sail in ribbons flew, 
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And many a stay and brace gave out, 
And there was many a shriek and shout, 


But who can guard against the shocks 
That come to ships through sunken rocks, 
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As over trembling bulwarks rolled 

The foaming billows white and cold, 

And frightened Brownies had to cling 

To rail or mast or anything 

That at the moment nearest lay 

Until the wave passed on its way. 

Those who have been at times exiled 

From pleasant shores, on water wild, 

Know what a feeling soon will creep 

Around the heart when billows leap 

As if to mingle with the clouds 

That scud along above the shrouds. 

Then wonder not that faces pale 

Began to peep o’er boom 
and sail, 

And eyes to roll on every 
side 

To see if something 
could be spied 

Would give them 
hope that 
winds so 
free 

Would let the 
troubled 
waters be. 





















But fitted well the 
Brownies are 

To rightly play the 
part of tar, 

And where a mortal 
would let go, 

Through failing hand or 
slipping toe, 

And overboard slide 
in the dish 

Provided by the 
hungry fish, 

The cunning Brownies 
managed still 

With mystic power and 
wondrous skill 

A hold on this or that 
to take 


to break. 


That wind or water failed 
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Or check the over-turning roll 
When shifting cargoes gain control? 
Ah, many a ship both staunch and stout, 
By skillful craftsmen fashioned out, 
Lies at the bottom of the deep, 
A dismal anchorage to keep, 
Where scaly creatures haunt the maze 
Of winding, steep companion-ways, 
Or glide through every narrow port 
In cabins dark to hold their sport. 
Then marvel not that 
Brownies found 
Themselves in 
water, 
clinging 
round 








The craft that floated up and down 
Far out of sight of land or town. 
By chance it drifted at a rate 
That suited well their wretched state, 
And soon their eyes beheld the shore 
From which they sailed some hours before. 
But grounding ere it reached the pier 
The Brownies left it filled with fear 
Lest morning sun would 
show his face 
Ere they could find a 
hiding place. 
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Silks and sat-in, with powder and pearls, A foot a da‘nt-y, a face so fair; Sun-light fall-ing up - on her curls, 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS | 





OURGUENIEF was of 
that great race which 
has more than any 
other fully and freely 
uttered human _na- 
ture, without either 
false pride or false 
shame in its naked- 
ness. His themes 
were oftenest those 

of the French novelist, but how far he was 

from handling them in the French manner 
and with the French spirit! In his hands 
sin suffered no dramatic punishment; it 

did not always show itself as unhappiness, 

in the personal sense, but it was always 

unrest, and without the hope of peace. 

If the end did not appear, the fact that 

it must be miserable always appeared. 

Life showed itself to me in different colors 

after I had once read Tourguénief; it be- 

came more serious, more awful, and with 
mystical responsibilities I had not known 
before. My gay American horizons were 
bathed in the vast melancholy of the Slav, 
patient, agnostic, trustful. At the same 
time nature revealed herself to me through 
him with an intimacy she had not hitherto 
shown me. There are passages in this 
wonderful writer alive with a truth that 
seems drawn from the reader’s own knowl- 
edge: who else but Tourguénief and one’s 
own most secret self ever felt all the rich, 
sad meaning of the night air drawing in at 
the open window, of the fires burning in 
the darkness on the distant fields? I try 
in vain to give some notion of the sub- 
tle sympathy with nature which scarcely 
put itself into words with him. As for the 
people of his fiction, though they were of 
orders and civilizations so remote from my 
experience, they were of the eternal human 
types whose origin and potentialities eve 
one may find in his own heart, and I felt 
their verity in every touch. 








CANNOT describe the satisfaction his 

work gave me; I can only yo some 
sense of it, perhaps, by saying that it was 
like a happiness I had been waiting for all 
my life, and now that it had come, I was 
richly content forever. I do not mean to 
say that the art of Tourguénief surpasses 
the art of Bjérnson ; I think Bjérnson is quite 
as fine and true. But the Norwegian deals 
with simple and primitive circumstances 
for the most part, and always with a small 
world; and the Russian has to do with 
human nature inside of its conventional 
shells, and his scene is often as large as 
Europe. Even when it is as remote as 
Norway, it is still related to the great capi- 
tals by the history if not the actuality of the 
characters. Most of Tourguénief’s books 
I have read many times over ; all of them I 
have read more thantwice. Fora number 
of years I read them again and again with- 
out much caring for other fiction. It was 
only the other day that I read Smoke 
through once more, with no diminished 
sense of its truth, but with somewhat less 
than my first satisfaction in its art. Per- 
haps this was because I had reached the 
point through my acquaintance with Tol- 
stoy where I was impatient even of the arti- 
fice that hid itself. In Smoke I was now 
aware of an artifice that kept out of sight, 
but was still always present somewhere, 
invisibly operating the story. 

I must not fail to own the great pleasure 
that I have had in some of the stories of 
Auerbach. It is true that I have never 
cared greatly for On the Heights, which in 
its dealing with kings and queens, seems 
too far aloof from the ordinary human life, 
and which on the moral side finally fades 
out into a German mistiness. But I speak 
of it with the imperfect knowledge of one 
who was never able to read it quite through, 
and I have really no right to speak of it. 
The book of his that pleased me most was 
Edelweiss, which, though the story was 
somewhat too catastrophical, seemed to 
me admirably good and true. I still think 
it very delicately done, and with a deep in- 
sight ; but there is something in all Auer- 
bach’s work which in the retrospect affects 
me as if it dealt with pigmies. I state the 
effect without trying to account for it. 

I have always loved history, whether in 
the annals of peoples, or of the lives of per- 
sons, and I have at all times read it. I am 
not sure but I rather prefer it to fiction, 
though I am aware that in looking back 
over this record of my literary passions I 
must seem to have cared for very little be- 
sides fiction. I read at the time I have just 
been speaking of, nearly all the new poetry 
as it came out, and I constantly recurred to 
it in its mossier sources, where it sprang 
from the green English ground, or trickled 
from the antique urns of Italy. 


DO not think that I have ever cared 
much for metaphysics, or read much 
in that way, but from time to time I have 
done something of it. Travels, of course, 
I have read as part of the great human 
story, and autobiography has at times ap- 
eared to me the most delightful reading 
in the world; and I have taste in it that 
rejects nothing, though I have never en- 
joyed any autobiographies so much as 
those of the Italians who have reasoned of 
themselves. I suppose I have not been a 
great reader of the drama, and I do not 
know that I have ever truly relished any 
plays but those of Shakespeare and Goldoni, 
and two or three of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and one or so of Marlowe’s. The taste for 
the old English dramatists I believe I have 
never formed. Criticism, ever since I filled 
myself so full of it in my boyhood, I have 
not cared for, and often I have found it re- 
pulsive. But essays, such as Lamb’s, and 
Hazlitt’s, and Hunt’s, and De Quincey’s, I 
am never tired of. I have a great fondness 
for books of popular science, perhaps be- 
cause they too are part of the human story. 
I have read somewhat of the theology of 
the Swedenborgian faith I was brought up 
in, but I have not read other theological 
works; and I do not apologize for not 
liking any. The Bible itself was not much 
known to me at an age when most children 
have been obliged to read it several times 
over; the gospels were indeed familiar, and 
they have always been to me the supreme 
human story ; but the rest of the New Tes- 
tament I had not read when a man grown, 
and only passages of the Old Testament, 
like the story of the Creation, and the story of 
Joseph, and the poems of Job and Ecclesi- 
astes, with occasional Psalms. I therefore 
came to the Scriptures with a sense at once 
fresh and mature, and I can never be too 
glad that I learned to see them under the 
vaster horizons and in the truer perspective 
of experience. 





AGAIN as lights on the human story I have 

liked to read such books of medicine 
as have fallen in my way, and I seldom 
take up a medical periodical without read- 
ing of all the cases it describes, and in fact 
every article init. But I did not mean to 
make even this slight departure from the 
main business of these papers, which is to 
confide my literary passions to the reader ; 
he probably has ae a great many of his 
own. I think I may class the Ring and 
the Book among them, though I have never 
been otherwise a devotee of Browning. 
But I was still newly home from Italy, or 
away from home, when that poem ap- 
peared, and whether or not it was because 
it took me so with the old enchantment of 
that land, I gave my heart promptly to it. 
Of course, there are terrible /ongueurs in it, 
and you do get tired of the same story over 
and over again from the different points of 
view, and yet it is sucha great story, and 
unfolded with such a magnificent breadth 
and noble fullness, that one who blames 
it lightly blames himself heavily. There 
are certain books of it—Caponsacchi’s 
story, Pompilia’s story, and Count Guido’s 
story—that I think ought to rank with the 
greatest poetry ever written, and that have 
a direct, dramatic expression of the fact 
and character, that is without rival. There 
is a noble and lofty pathos, in the close of 
Caponsacchi’s statement, an artless and 
manly break from the self-control which he 
has used throughout, and that seems to 
me the last possible effect in its kind ; and 
Pompilia’s story holds all of womanhood 
init, the purity, the passion, the tenderness, 
the belplensunae. But if I begin to praise 
this or any of the things I have liked, I do 
not know when I should stop. Yes, as | 
think it over, the Ring and the Book ap- 
pears to me one of the great few poems 
whose splendor can never suffer lasting 
eclipse, however it may have presently 
fallen into abeyance. If it had impossibly 
come down to us from some elder time, or 
had not been so perfectly modern in its 
recognition of feeling and motives ignored 
by the less conscious poetry of the past, it 
would be ranked where it belongs, with the 
great epics. 

Of other modern poets I have read some 
things of William Morris, like the Life and 
Death of Jason, the story of Gudrun, and 
The Trial of Guinevere, with a pleasure 
little less than passionate, and I have 
equally liked certain pieces of Dante Ros- 
setti. I have had as high a joy in some of the 
great minor poems of Emerson, where the 
goddess moves over Concord meadows 
with a gait that is Greek, and her sandaled 
tread expresses a high scorn of the India 
rubber boots that the American muse so 
often gets about in. 
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HE Commemoration Ode of Lowell has 

also been a source from which I drink 
something of the divine ecstasy of the 
poet’s own exalted mood, and I would set 
this level with the Bigelow Papers as high 
above all his other work, and chief of the 
things this age of our country shall be re- 
membered by. Holmes I always loved, 
and not for his wit alone, which is so 
obvious to liking, but for those rarer and 
richer strains of his in which he shows 
himself the lover of nature and the brother 
of men. The deep spiritual insight, the 
celestial music, and the brooding tender- 
ness of Whittier have always taken me 
more than his fierier appeals, and his civic 
virtues, though I do not underrate the value 
of these in his verse. 





M* acquaintance with these modern 
poets, and many I do not name be- 
cause they are so many, has been contin- 
uous with their work, and my pleasure in 
it not inconstant if not equal. I have 
spoken before of Longfellow as one of my 
first passions, and I have never ceased to 
delight in him ; but some of the very new- 
est and youngest of our poets have given 
me thrills of happiness, for which life has 
become lastingly sweeter. If I speak of a 
poem of Stoddard’s, a sonnet of Aldrich’s, 
a ballad of Stedman’s, it is to offer partial 
payment on a sum in which | must always 
remain richly their debtor. 

Long after | had thought never to read it 
—in fact when | was nel mezzo del cammin 
di nostra vita—l read Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and found in ita splendor and ma- 
jestic beauty that justified the fame it 
wears, and eclipsed the worth of those 
lesser poems which I had always stupidly 
and ignorantly accounted his worthiest. 
In fact it was one of the literary passions 
of the time I speak of, and it shared my 
devotion for the novels of Tourguénief and 
(shall I own it?) the romances of Cherbu- 
liez. After all, it is best to be honest, and 
if it is not best, it is at least easiest ; it in- 
volves the fewest embarrassing conse- 
quences ; and if I confess the spell that the 
Revenge of Joseph Noirel cast upon me for 
a time, perhaps I shall be able to whisper 
the reader behind my hand that I have 
never yet read the Atneid of Virgil ; the 
Georgics, yes; but the Aé£neid, no. 
Some time, however, I expect to read it 
and to like itimmensely. That is often the 
case with things that I have held aloof 
from indefinitely. 





QO" fact of my experience which the 
reader may find interesting is that 
when I am writing steadily | have little 
relish for reading. I fancy that reading is 
not merely a pastime when it is apparently 
the merest pastime, but that a certain meas- 
ure of mind-stuff is used up in it, and that if 
you are using up all the mind-stuff you have, 
much or little, in some other way, you do 
xt read because you have not the mind- 
stuff for it. At any rate it is in this sort only 
that I can account for my failure to read 
a great deal during four years of the am- 
plest quiet that I spent in the country at 
Belmont, whither we removed from Cam- 
bridge. I had promised myself that in 
this quiet, now that I had given up review- 
ing, and wrote little or nothing in the 
magazine but my stories, I should again 
read purely for the pleasure of it, as I had 
in the early days before the critical pur- 
pose had qualified it with a bitter alloy. 
But I fund that not being forced to read 
a certain number of books a month, so 
that I might write about them, I did not 
read at all, comparatively speaking. To 
be sure I dawdled over a great many 
books that I had read before, and a num- 
ber of memoirs and biographies, but I had 
no intense pleasure from reading in that 
time, and have no passions to record of it. 
It may have been a period when no new 
thing happened in literature freshly to stir 
one’s interest; I only state the fact con- 
cerning myself, and suggest the most 
plausible theory I can think of. I wish 
also to note another incident, which may 
or may not have its psychological value. 
An important event of these years was a 
long sickness which kept me _ helpless 
some seven or eight weeks, when I was 
forced to read in order to pass the intoler- 
able time. But in this misery I found that 
I could not read anything of a dramatic 
cast, whether in the form of plays or of 
novels. The mere sight of the printed 
page, broken up in dialogue, was anguish. 
et it was not the excitement of the fiction 
that I dreaded, for I consumed great num- 
bers of narratives of travel, and was not in 
the least troubled by hairbreadth escapes, 
or shipwrecks, or perils from wild beasts 
or deadly serpents; it was the dramatic 
effect contrived by the playwright or novel- 
ist, and worked up to in the speech of his 
characters that I could not bear. I found 
a like impossible stress from the Sunday 
newspaper which a mistaken friend sent in 
to me, and which with its scare-headings, 
and artfully-wrought sensations, had the 
effect of fiction, as in fact it largely was. 
At the end of four years we went abroad 
again, and travel took away the appetite 
for reading as completely as writing did. 
I recall nothing read in that year in Europe 
which moved me, and I think I read 
very little, except the local histories of the 
Tuscan cities which I afterward wrote of. 
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N fact, it was not till I returned, and 

took up life again in Boston, in the old 
atmosphere of work, that I turned once 
more to books. Even then I had to wait 
for the time when I undertook a critical 
department in one of the magazines, be- 
fore I felt the rise of the old enthusiasm 
for an author. That is to say, I had to 
begin reading for business again before 
I began reading for pleasure. The first 
great pleasure which I had upon these 
terms was in the book of a contemporary 
Spanish author, the Pepita Ximenez of 
Juan Valera. It is not a book that I could 
commend without reserve to the reading 
of young people, but after frankly con- 
fessing this I must say that it is, even by 
our standard, a far more blameless book 
than half the fiction I know, and besides 
most stage plays is exemplary. What 
took me in it was the charm of an exquis- 
ite art in a direction where I had never 
thought to turn again, and a fresh and 
joyous sympathy with human nature in an 
absolutely novel phase. It is a daring 
story for a Catholic to have written, but 
one gets used to such daring in the modern 
Spanish authors. The next Spanish book 
that fell into my hands was a still more 
striking instance of their boldness in deal- 
ing with the visible church. This was the 
Marta y Maria of Armando Palacio Valdés, 
a novelist who delights me beyond words 
by his friendly and abundant humor, his 
feeling for character, and his subtle in- 
sight. I like every one of his books that 
I have read, and | believe that I have read 
nearly every one that he has written. As 
I mention Riverito, Maximina, Un Idilio 
de un Inferno, La Hermana de San Sul- 
pizio, El Cuarto Poder, Espuma, the mere 
names conjure up the scenes and events 
that have moved me to tears and laughter, 
and filled me with a vivid sense of the life 
portrayed in them. I think the Marta y 
Maria one of the most truthful and pro- 
found fictions I have read, and Maximina 
one of the most pathetic, and La Hermana 
de San Sulpizio one of the most amusing. 
Fortunately, these books of Valdés’s have 
nearly all been translated, and the reader 
may test the matter in the English, though 
it necessarily halts somewhat behind the 
Spanish. I do not know whether the 
Spaniards themselves rank Valdés with 
Galdés or not, and I have no wish to de- 
cide upon their relative merits. They are 
both present passions of mine, and I may 
say of the D6éna Perfecta of Galdés that no 
book, if 1 except those of the greatest 
Russians, has given me a keener and 
deeper impression ; it is infinitely pathetic, 
and is full of humor, which if more caustic 
than that of Valdés is not less delicious. 
But I like all the books of Galdés that I 
have read, and though he seems to have 
worked more tardily out of his romanti- 
cism than Valdés, since he has worked 
finally into such realism as that of Leon 
Roch, his greatness leaves nothing to be 
desired. I have read one book of Emilia 
Pardo-Bazan, called Morrifia, which must 
rank her with the great realists of her 
country and age ; she, too, has that humor 
of her race, which brings us nearer the 
Spanish than any other non-Anglo-Saxon 
people. A contemporary Italian, whom I 
like hardly less than these noble Spaniards, 
is Giovanni Verga, who wrote I Malavoglia, 
or, as we call it in English, The House 
by the Medlar Tree: a story of infinite 
beauty, tenderness and truth. I think with 
Zola that Giacometti, the Italian author of 
La Morte Civile, has written almost the 
greatest play, all round, of modern times. 


Bt what shall I say of Zola himself, and 
my admiration of his epic greatness? 
About his material there is no disputing 
among people of our Puritanic tradition. 
It is simply and always abhorrent, but 
when you have once granted him his 
material for his own use, it is idle and 
foolish to deny his power. Every literary 
theory of mine was contrary to him when 
I took up L’Assommoir, though uncon- 
sciously I had always been as much of a 
realist as I could, but the book possessed 
me with the same fascination that I felt the 
other day in reading his L’Argent. The 
critics know now that Zola is not the real- 
ist he used to fancy himself, and he is full 
of the best qualities of the romanticism he 
has hated so much; but for what he is, 
there is but one novelist of our time, or of 
any, that outmasters him, and that is 
Tolstoy. For my own part I think that the 
books of Zola are not immoral, but they 
are indecent through the facts that they 
nakedly represent ; they are infinitely more 
moral than the books of any other French 
novelist. This may not be saying a great 
deal, but it is saying the truth, and I do 
not mind owning that he has been one of 
my great literary passions, almost as great 
as Flaubert, and greater than Daudet or 
Maupassant, though I have shag ye 
appreciated the exquisite artistry of bot 

these. No French writer, however, has 
moved me so much as the Spanish and 
the English, for the French are wanting 
strangely in the humor which endears these 
to the heart, and is the quintessence of 
their charm. 
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“ ANDROMANIACS ” 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 





OTHING 
either 
very distinct 
or effective 
can be said of 
woman, her 
discipline, 
duties or op- 
portunities, 
Save as it 
proceeds 
froma knowl- 
edge of her in 
her distinct- 
ively feminine character. In the series of 
articles which I have prepared for THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, of which this is 
the first, the interest I show in her will be 
the interest I take in her as woman, and I 
shall fix my attention upon her as distin- 
guished from the complementary sex. We 
have been led to believe that neither on 
the part of man nor of woman is there that 
deep sense of differentiation that the cir- 
cumstances of the case permit and require. 
It will be to that matter then that my at- 
tention in this first article will be specially 
directed. 

It is my pleasure, as well as my duty, to 
insist, in the first instance, upon woman’s 
intrinsic superiority. This predication 
must be made carefully and understood as 
it is intended. There are many ways in 
which the two sexes can be compared and 
contrasted, in some of which the one, and 
in some of which the other, would have to 
be accorded precedence. When, there- 
fore, I assert woman’s superiority, it re- 
quires to be premised that I am not think- 
ing of her strength nor of her capabilities of 
effect, but purely and simply of the intrin- 
sic quality of womanly fibre. Quite apart 
from all that she does and the sphere of 
her activities the question comes upon the 
matter of her personal texture, the refine- 
ment of its organization, and it is with 
that only in mind that I want to claim for 
her a clear and easy supremacy. 








{= first important suggestion that comes 
to us from the Bible record is that 
the production of woman was the consum- 
mating act of the creative week. What- 
ever opinion we may see our way clear to 
hold upon the doctrine of evolution, it 
remains a fact that the first two chapters 
of Genesis mark an orderly progress of 
creative sequence, each step in the history 
furnishing the platform upon which sus- 
tained itself a still higher and finer exer- 
cise of the Divine wisdom and power ; so 
that each step was the finish of what had 
preceded and the initiative of all that came 
after. Itis in that character then that we 
are obliged to construe the final act of the 
creative week, and to find in the produc- 
tion of woman the climax of God’s creative 
energy. When He had finished her He 
seueet, knowing of nothing better nor 
higher that He could design. 

The profound reading of the first two 
chapters of Genesis compels to the high- 
est possible interpretation of womanhood. 
And this is in accord with the impression 
that is yielded by the Scriptures in their 
entirety, that while man is gifted with those 
properties that make him a more overt and 
conspicuous figure in the history of God’s 
people, yet, that when it is a matter of 
personality carried to the highest and most 
delicate degree of organization and refine- 
ment, it is woman upon whom the Scrip- 
tures regularly put the stamp of Divine 
preferment. And the Scriptures have not 
been read for hundreds and thousands of 

ears without the above sentiment having 

ecome in very wide degree an element in 
the general estimate. Not all, but a great 
deal, of what is known as gallantry is a 
silent eulogy which man yields to the 
queenliness of God's favorite sex. The 
same sentiment asserts itself, although in 
a manner not always understood, in the 
heavier penalty which woman is publicly 
required to pay when she sacrifices her 
womanhood. It is easy to say that the 
sin is as much his as hers, and that social 
ostracism for her and social toleration for 
him is an injustice, and so in a way it is. 
At the same time, in that discrimination 
there is an unconscious tribute paid to 
woman, for the dishonor can be only as 
deep as the honor is high from which it has 
declined. That estimate of woman, which 
is a distinctly Scriptural one, lies ver 
deeply intrenched in the masculine mind, 
and there is nothing more becoming to 
man than that he shall continue to cherish 
that estimate, and nothing more to the 
advantage of woman than that she should 
carry herself in a way to encourage it. 





ORE important, however, than the 
question whether woman is or is not 
distinctively more finely organized than 
man is the other matter of the essential of 
disparity of the two sexes. The physical 
type of each as in correlation is the manly 
and the spiritual. ‘‘ Male and female cre- 
ated He them.’’ That is the basal fact of 
the entire matter. As we should say in 
arithmetic, the two cannot be reduced to 
acommon denominator. The words just 
quoted from Genesis date from a good 
way back, still their intention is pretty 
clear, and the progress of events the world 
through has rather corroborated than 
refuted the substantial accuracy of old 
Biblical estimates. 

Sex is not an accident of personality, 
but is an element that is constituent in 
every thread and fibre of it. If a manisa 
man the flavor of manhood will permeate 
him in his entirety. If a woman is a 
woman the flavor of womanhood will per- 
meate her in her entirety. The Mosaic 
expression just cited means that to the 
mind of the Creator, each of these two 
stood for a distinct type of personal exist- 
ence, in all that goes to compose personal 
existence. The instant you begin to ani- 
malize the idea of sex, and limit the dis- 
tinction to difference of physical organiza- 
tion, you cut into the tissue of the deepest 
part of the entire matter, and unfortunately 
there is at present a very strong tendency 
in that direction. I regard this as the key 
to the entire position. If the reader of this 
will ask the next woman whom he or she 
may meet whether she considers that her 
womanliness is a quality that extends into 
the domain of her intellectual perceptions 
and of her moral and spiritual apprecia- 
tions, the chances are that the reply which 
comes back will be either negative or non- 
commital, probably the latter. 





T® intention of Scripture is clear also 
from the method in which it handles 
representatives of the womanly sex. Those 
women upon whom it puts the stamp of 
Divine distinction and approval are women, 
with scarcely an exception, whose woman- 
hood is realized to be a pervasive ingredi- 
ent entering into the constitution of all 
their capacities, faculties, experiences and 
activities. 

And the finer the point of organization 
arrived at, the more palpable and all- 
suffusing this womanly element becomes. 
It reaches its acme in Mary the Mother of 
Jesus ; she never made much noise in the 
world ; she was never tempestuous nor ag- 
gressive, but there was not a fibre in her, 
body, mind or spirit, that is not felt by us 
to be woman, and when God wanted a 
child to be brought up in a way to fit him 
to be the Saviour of the world, He gave 
him to her to love and take care of, and in 
that fact will be found all the meaning that 
the womanly heart has genius to find in it. 

The two sexes being thus discrepant by 
constitution, which is only another name 
for Divine appointment, the whole effect 
of nurture and discipline, so far as the 
nurture and discipline are legitimate, will 
be to make the differences between man- 
hood and womanhood greater, not less. 
Development of beginnings that are dis- 
similar always issue in divergence, not 
convergence. Any civilization that trans- 
forms or tends to transform a woman into 
the female duplicate of a man is a false 
civilization. If women want to retain the 
ey which belongs to their sex they 
will have to keep it by making more and 
more of their womanliness, and not in try- 
ing to be mannish. If they succeed in 
convincing men, by the quality of their am- 
bitions and interests, by the mode of their 
training and by the character of their pur- 
suits, that the only difference between 
them and man is an affair of physical 
structure, there is an end to their queenli- 
ness and to masculine respect for it. I 
want to say this, without at all going into 
the details of the matter—the reader can 
think it out as far as she likes without the 
need of our phrasing it: if women desire 
to retain the supremacy which belongs to 
them as women—belongs to them because 
inherent in their sex—they will be obliged 
to cherish their femininity with some con- 
siderable measure of caution. I under- 
stand perfectly well the ground that I am 
upon. The security of a woman’s hold, the 
security of a wife’s hold upon her compan- 
ion is not that she is a female but that she is 
a woman. Woman’s proper destiny is on 
a distinct line from that of masculinity, and 
she will savor less and less of masculinity 
according as she approaches the perfection 
and consummation of her being. 


N OW, on the contrary, there is an element 

in the community—a small one I 
would fain hope, yet the size of a thing is 
no measure of the disquiet it will produce, 
even as one little piping frog in the meadow 
will outdo all the crickets that are chirp- 
ing in the grass and all the whip-poor-wills 
that are singing in the air—there is an ele- 
ment in the feminine world that is suffer- 
ing from what I shall venture to call ‘‘ An- 
dromania.’’ The word is not an English 
one, for the reason, I suppose, that the 
English language makers never supposed 
that we should need such a term. It is 
constructed on the same principle as the 
word Anglomania, which means a passion- 
ate aping of everything that is English. 
“‘Andromania’’ means similarly a passion- 
ate aping of everything that is mannish. It 
is an attempt on the part of those affected 
with the disease to minimize distinctions 
by which manhood and womanhood are 
differentiated, whether as regards their 
culture, their interests or their activities. 
It is that animus which permits a woman 
to imagine that she has achieved a great 
triumph if she succeeds in doing some- 
thing that only man has hitherto been ac- 
customed to do, but that no woman has 
hitherto availed to do. It is that animus 
which excepts to having woman’s public 
activities along any line distinguished by 
any designation of sex—as when, in a 
neighboring city not long ago, a company 
of women were organizing for action ina 
field where masculine efforts were already 
being exerted, and they objected to hav- 
ing their society called ‘‘ The Women’s 
Board of Aid,’’ on the ground that their 
masculine analogues working in the same 
field, did not call their organization ‘‘ The 
Men’s Board of Aid.’’ Although these 
two societies were occupying the same 
ground, yet it was reasonable to expect 
that the two would cover the same ground 
in quite different ways; and if the women 
in question had realized that fact as fully 
as they ought to have done, so far from 
wanting to exclude the term ‘‘women”’ 
they would have been anxious to retain it. 





| AM not criticising any particular act of 
what I have ventured to cal! ‘‘ Andro- 
maniacs ’’ ; still less am I urging that these 
acts proceed from any desire or intention 
of being unwomanly. My criticism is 
only upon the disposition apparent in a 
ood many quarters to narrow the distinct- 
ive features of woman to the smallest pos- 
sible area. That is not saying that it hurts 
a woman to do what a woman has never 
done before. It is not saying that if, up to 
a certain time, men only had been admitted 
to the bar, it is, therefore, an injury to a 
woman to be admitted to the bar; nor 
that, because in most civilized countries 
the ranks of the army are filled by men 
and generaled by men, therefore women 
ought not to be possessed of a military en- 
thusiasm and ambition. We are not at 
this point arguing for the contraction of 
woman’s sphere of activity one whit more 
than we are arguing for its extension. 
Our only contention is that if she broadens 
out into new lines of employment or service 
at the impulse of a conviction that activi- 
ties that are suitable for men are therefore 
suitable for women, and that the supreme 
distinction between the two is physiolog- 
ical, she is misconstruing her own nature 
and doing herself an irreparable injury. 





REALIZE that I have not handled specif- 

ically any one of the thousand touchy 
questions with which the mind of woman- 
kind is in just this era bristling, but I am 
very confident in my conviction that, im- 
portant as it is to have specific questions 
answered, it is a great deal more important 
to be appreciative of the underlying prin- 
ciples to which such answers, if final, will 
have to conform. My only ambition in all 
this has been to lay the largest possible 
emphasis upon womanhood as a mode of 
being that is radically differenced from 
manhood ; that womanhood in its interior 
and distinctive sanctities is the first thing 
to be considered and appreciated as prep- 
aration for the just fs of any Lae 
lems relative to feminine discipline, rights 
or activities ; and that all questions, such 
as those that are being discussed in these 
days, require to be considered solel 


in 
the light of what woman is, as God in- 
tends her and conceives of her. Such con- 


sideration seems to be ordinarily ignored 
in a good deal of the rather flippant dis- 
cussion of woman’s education, occupation 
and mission. It is said if a man engages 
in certain industries, why shouid not a 
woman? If a man preaches and practices 
medicine, why should not a woman? If 
a man votes, why should not a woman? 
We are not saying that she should not, 
but we do say that that way of stating 
the case betrays an easy-going inapprecia- 
tion of the vastness of the interests and 
realities involved, of which any intelligent 
Christian woman ought to be ashamed. 
There is no reasoning across from one to 
the other. Each of the two has its own 
distinctive personal dowry, and that dowry, 
and nothing else, is what will have to de- 
termine as to the uses to which the dowry 
can appropriately be put and the functions 
through which it can be fitly exercised. 
Some special applications of this matter 
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The Art of Living 

Mr. Robert Grant, author 
of the famous ‘“ Reflections 
of a Married Man,’’ has writ- 
ten a series of articles to 
be published in ScRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE in 1895, on ‘* The 
Art of Living,’’ in which he 
touches upon the life of the 
family, in his clever and 
amusing way. 

The problems which Mr. 
Grant sets himself to solve 
—so far as such problems can 
be solved—are those which 
are met with every day by 
the average man and wom- 
an in their daily life. He 
touches upon most of those 
subjects which concern us 
in every relation of life, for 
instance : 


Ade mm oP 
The Father of 
Four Girts 


The Income—How can it be spent 
to the best advantage? What are 
the necessities and what the luxu- 
ries? Does the man with $8000 
income get $6000 worth more for 
his money than the man with $2000? 





a 
Wife W 
The Dwelling — Recounts the expe- Per! Lethy Covvest 

rience of two families : one moved 

into a street rising in dignity, 
and the other where at least 
one neighbor dined in his shirt 
sleeves. Is it better to rent or 
to buy and pay interest? 


Household Expenses—Providing 
for the table, keeping accounts, 
trying to keep house expenses 
within a fixed amount, and 
similar burning questions. 


Education of the Children— 
What it means in this day and 
generation of governesses, pri- 
vate schools, boarding schools, 
and the expense of it all. 


The Summer Problem — Espe- 
cially as it affects the head of 
the family, who must spend his 
week days and nights in town 


Married or Single Life — The 
joys of one and the compen- 
sations of the other. 


The Remaining 
Daughter 
(A Home Body) 







The Use of Time—Or more cor- 
rectly the waste of it, and 
especially how women 
waste it. 


The Case of Man = Being 
his way of looking at a: 
these problems of living. 


The Case of Woman—Be- [AS y" 
ring the same problem “S44 
from her point of view. 

The illustrations 
are as good in their 
way as the text. 
Mr. C. D. Gibson 
has drawn the pic- 
tures for the first 
three articles. 


The Commuter 


Girl's College Life 






ees @ ® Miss Abbe C. Good- 
pa loe has written for 
as ‘ SCRIBNER’S stories. of 
z the college life at 






Wellesley, which show 
that the girls have as 
good a time in their 
way as the young men 
at the university. 


We want you to read 


Scribner’s 


and make the following offers 
to suit every purse: 


For $1.50 


ower 
Some Don't 


We willsend ScriBNER’s MAGAZINB 
for six months, postpaid. 


We will send the Magazine for one 
year, postpaid. 


For $3.00 
We will send the last blue cloth vol- 
For $3.60 ume of SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE ( July 


—December, 1894), and a full year’s subscription for 
1895, which will include all the above-mentioned 
attractive articles, besides the great serial, ‘‘ The 
Last Quarter Century in the United States.”’ 


Orders Should be Sent Now. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 





We have just completed, after a year's work, a book 
made for woman and every interest of her life in the 
home and outside of it, with goo illustrations, entitled 


The Woman’s Book 


It appeals to every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
It cannot be described in a few lines, and for this 
reason we are anxious to put before every inteligent 
reader a full account of its contents. Send for hand- 
some pamphlet describing it, and giving the index, 
which is really a“ bird's eve” view of the contents. 
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will meet us in my next article. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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HE stands beside you a won- 
derful vision in white satin 
and orange blossoms, so 
beautiful that you can find 
no language in which to ex- 
press your admiration, and 
so lovely that it seems as if 
there were not words enough 
in the English language to 
tell of your love for her. She seems some- 
thing too bright and good for every-day 
life, and as you are promising to care for 
her you think to yourself how unnecessary 
is this vow, for caring for such a beautiful 
object can only be a never-ending delight. 
She looks so exquisite you wonder if she 
can possibly think of ordinary, every-day 
life, and it seems to you that you must put 
her on a pedestal and fall down and wor- 
ship her. Then, for a little while, you are 
off on an idyllic journey. During that 
time you have a blissful feeling when you 
put her wraps about her, and you would 
burden yourself with any number of bun- 
dles and bags if she needed them. And 
then—and then—you come back to the 
little nest that is going to be home to you, 
and you make a wonderful discovery. It 
is that this marvelous creature, this ex- 
quisite being, this dream is, after all, only 
awoman. If she had been an angel she 
wouldn’t have married you. She is human 
and therefore she has her weaknesses and 
her little faults, and these you will have to 
be introduced to, you will have to have 
patience with. You will have to learn to 
understand her and them during this first 
year of your married life. 


BOTH OF YOU 


T is a hard time for both of you. She 
knows little of the peculiarities of man, 
and you know nothing of the weaknesses of 
woman. All during the honeymoon there 
were kisses and smiles, and pretty words 
and dainty compliments, and now that you 
are back home, that you have taken up 
our business life, that you are indeed 
iving the ordinary life of a man, you for- 
get some of these affectionate acts. You 
come home in the evening to be greeted 
by a wife whose eyes are fiery red, whose 
lip quivers, and who cannot speak without 
bursting into tears. What is the matter? 
As you rushed away to catch the car in the 
morning you forgot to kiss her good-by 
and tell her that you hoped she would be 
happy all the day long. It is a little thing, 
to be sure, but you trained her to this af- 
fection during the honeymoon, and you 
hurt her feelings when you leave her with- 
out a word now. A woman, my friend, is 
not an angel, but she is a sensitive being 
who likes to have, as a wife, the expres- 
sion of affection that you gave her as a 
sweetheart, and during that happy month 
after she was a bride. 


THE FINDING FAULT 


St thinks it is queer that you didn’t dis- 
cover that she possessed all these faults 
before you married her. And she wonders, 
as she sits by herself and stares out of the 
window, why, if she had so many faults, did 
anybody ever care for her. It is true that 
the breakfast was very bad. It is also true 
that she has had four or five cooks within 
the last month, but she is trying her very 
best to get a good one, and she does wish 
that you would encourage her a little bit 
in her troubles and not find fault with her 
all the time, especially this morning when 
her head aches as if it would split. She 
could have said some very nasty things to 
you when you spoke to her, but she tried 
not to, and then you called her sulky. 
And she wonders if men ever have head- 
aches as women do. And her back aches, 
too, and still she must discharge that cook 
whom she knows will be impertinent to 
her. And she wonders what the next one 
will be like. I think you might have had 
a little patience with her. It is true your 
mother’s household runs like a perfectly- 
oiled machine, but then your mother has 
been keeping house for fifty years, and this 
little girl, who, in her white satin and 
orange blossoms a couple of months ago, 
you thought must be an angel, has only 
been experimenting three weeks. Just re- 
member that, physically, women are not as 
strong as men, and that a headache that 
makes her eyes burn and a backache that 
makes her wonder if she can walk up- 
stairs, sometimes come to her and make 
her conscious of nothing but her physical 
misery. It isn’t necessary for you to say 
that you like the bad breakfast, but you can 
encourage her, and hope that she will soon 
have a better cook, and you could remind 
her that these are the early days of her 
housekeeping. That is where your strength 
ought to comein. That is the time when 
= should represent to her, not only her 

usband, but her helper. 
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THE YOUNG HUSBAND'S FIRST. YEAR 
By Ruth Ashmore 
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HER LITTLE WAYS 

F course she has them. And it is just 
possible that some of them may not 

suit you. But don’t you think it would be 
rather nicer for you to quietly talk them 
over with her than show yourself a barba- 
rian and permit your angry passions to rise? 
If you don’t like them tell her the reason 
why. She is a reasonable creature and 
she loves you well enough to prefer to do 
what you like, if what you like is right. 
You are a bit set in your ways yourself, 
but she doesn’t find fault with you, and 
you can keep your handkerchiefs in the 
top drawer, or in the second one, as you 
please, and she will not object. But if, for 
some pretty little idea, she takes all your 
handkerchiefs and puts them in a perfumed 
sachet, why need you get so cross with 
her? And why need you insist upon her 
having certain things to eat upon certain 
days? Why need you insist on her liking 
strange people or saying that she likes 
them when she does not? She is sweet, 
and amiable, and loving, and hospitable 
to all who bear your name, but you can’t 
expect her to be attracted at once by Tom 
Brown, who is an old friend of yours, but 
whose manners are extremely brusque, 
and who greets her with this salutation, 
‘Well, Mrs. Bride, I suppose none of his 
friends will ever see your husband now.”’ 
She is anxious for you to keep your friends, 
and she is hurt when this is said to her, 
and surely you can’t blame her for it. 
Find out all her little ways, and be patient 
with them when they are little ways that 
you don’t like. And then be sure, for 
dear love’s sake, she will make her ways 
your ways, and life will be happier all 


around. 
[F anybody had told you that you would 
be stingy to your own wife you would 
have cut him dead. And yet when the 
summer time passed and the autumn days 
were over, and the winter bonnets came, 
it wasn’t very nice of you, when she said 
something about getting a new bonnet, to 
say, ‘‘Why, I thought you had eight or 
ten bonnets in your trousseau.’’ And I 
don’t think it is very nice in you to ask her 
to tell you exactly how she spent the house- 
hold money. A woman, my friend, will 
economize closely for the man she loves, 
but that man has no right to conclude that 
she isn’t a partner in the purse. You are 
wise in giving her a regular sum for her 
household expenses, but if you are both 
wise and loving there will be another little 
purse that you will fill unasked for her 
personal expenses. I say this and yet the 
woman I know best said that she never 
minded asking her husband for money ; 
that she loved him well enough to know 
that he wouldn’t refuse, and that she didn’t 
ask him unless she wanted it. Still, I think 
if you are a generous-minded man, you 
will never let your wife ask you for money, 
and you will never make her feel that what 
she has is not hers by right. She earns it 
just as much as you do, for she makes a 
home for you, and she gives you such hap- 
piness as can come from no other woman. 
Don’t do as some men do, let a woman 
make bills all over town and never give 
her any money ; but let her learn the value 
of money by handling it; let her realize 
what it means; let her delight in buying 
for you with the money that is hers some- 
thing for your birthday, or for Christmas, 
or to introduce a New Year of love. 


YOUR WIFE’S MOTHER 


OU wish her to love your mother ; then 
you must show the same kindly feel- 

ing to hers. Think it all out and realize 
how close a girl is to her mother ; how she 
represents consolation and wisdom to her ; 
how she goes to her with her grief and her 
happiness, and remember that you have 
to be not only husband but mother, for 
you must be so tender to her that with her 
head on your breast and her arms about 
you, she will tell her troubles and her 
worries, her joys and her pleasures, and 
not only look for but receive sympathy 
from you. And then when her mother is 
there, be gentle and considerate of her. 
She has given you her companion and her 
little helper, and be sure that there has 
been many a lonely hour for her since that 
gay wedding day. So remember that you 
owe her thanks that must express them- 
selves in a pleasant manner and in cour- 
teous speech. None of us can love people 
at once, but making up our minds to care 
for them will make affection come, and, 
best of all, stay. If once in a while your 
wife should quote her mother, listen to this 
patiently, for remember, as a good daugh- 
ter her mother represented wisdom to her 
before she even knew you. Men, my 
friend, are not thankful enough to mothers. 


THAT FILTHY LUCRE 


A PHASE OF TEMPER 

HE had the headache. When you asked 
her something she answered with a 
certain amount of indifference, and you 
grew silent and sulky. At night when you 
came home she had forgotten all about it ; 
there was a dainty dinner for you and a 
bright, happy-looking wife to greet you, 
and you were still sulky. You thought it 
due your dignity to make her comprehend 
that she could not ignore a speech of yours. 
What a miserable dignity that is! I can’t 
imagine it belonging to anybody but a 
schoolboy, and yet you claim to be a man. 
She came up to kiss you and you drew 
away, and she wondered what was the 
matter with you. You ate your dinner and 
seemed to enjoy it, but you didn’t speak. 
After dinner you read the evening paper. 
By the next morning your lordship con- 
descended to say a word or two, and the 
poor little woman was so glad that she 
cried with delight. And you thought of 
your own importance and felt that you had 
given her a lesson that she deserved. It 
was like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 
You ought to feel mean. It is a great pity 
that you can’t see yourself in a mental 
looking-glass that you might realize how 
mean and poor and contemptible you are, 
and how unmanly it is to take revenge on 
a woman. It would have been a deal 
better to have said to her that you didn’t 
like the way she spoke to you; then you 
would have heard the reason for it, and 
you would have parted with a kiss and 

everything would have been all right. 

It is never unmanly to speak a loving 
word, to give expression by kiss or by 
gesture to your affection, and the strongest 
and the bravest men that have lived were 
those who did not fear to tell their wives 
how much they loved them. Many women 
are hungry for loving words, and they are 
so easily said! 
self that you love her just as much even if 
you don’t sayso. My dear boy, she doesn’t 
know that; she is not a mind-reader, and 
so you must take just a few minutes every 
day to make your wife understand that you 
love your wife better than you ever did 
your sweetheart. 


THE TENDERNESS OF A MAN 
yaat is your best side. When you are 


manly enough to be womanly, and to | 
be charitable to the physical and mental | 


side of your wife. You laugh with disdain, 
as is proper, at woman’s suffrage; then 
you must understand that the woman who 
is not capable of taking the position of a 
man in the world requires from men a deal 
of consideration. Perhaps the time will 
come when the little wife may whisper to 
you that, with the summer time, there will 
be somebody else for you to love. Now 
comes the time for you to show your man- 
liness. 
that means to her, and when the little baby 
comes you are not going to be mean 
enough to be jealous and complain because 
all your wife’s thought and all her love 
seem to be given to the new-comer. You 
know why itis? Because in him she sees 
the picture of you, and though she may 
seem to think that he is the most import- 
ant person in the world, in her heart of 
hearts it is you who have her best love. 
And you must learn to be very thankful 
for that little child, for unless your house- 


hold is peopled with children you won’t | 


have a home, for they make it, and when 
the years have gone by and the time is 
growing very near for you to leave this 
world, you will find a joy and satisfaction 
in them that nothing else can give. 

You are 


HIS FIRST YEAR 
i? is the most important of all. 

two people who are getting acquainted 
with each other, and this acquaintance 
means a friendship for life. You must have, 
first of all, a good stock of patience. You 
know little about the ways and weaknesses 
of women, and you must learn to bear 
with them. You have promised to love 
and protect this woman, and you must 
show that you are a man of your word. 


You must protect her from your own follies, | 


and you must be man enough not to be 
afraid to tell her of your love. The spoken 
word of love means very much to the wife. 
The kiss of greeting or farewell tells a 
more loving tale to the wife than it ever 
did to the sweetheart. 
if you wish to make your wife happy, the 
expression of love. Many a woman has 
died believing that her husband did not 
love her, because he thought it unmanly to 
tell in words or deeds of all the love in his 
heart. Unmanly? Itismanly. It is great 
and strong to take the woman you love 


close to you, close to your heart, to make | 


your wife understand that every day brings 
her nearer to you, every hour makes you 
love her more, and that you are ten times 
happier when you think of her as your 
wife than when you dreamed of her as 
your sweetheart. A man is at his best 
when he loves most. And he is the best 


husband who makes his wife most thor- | 


oughly understand the strength of his love 
and all that she is to him. Then, truly, 
he has made her comprehend that ‘‘her 
price is far above rubies.’’ 





Ep1Tor’s NoTE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,”’ will be found on page 26 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


You may argue to your- | 


You can’t possibly know all that | 


You must cultivate, | 
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THE CORRECT WAY TO PLAY A PIANO: 
By Thomas a@ Becket 












































weet YE, ear and hand are 
Beas, eta ~©6 the materials with 
ns re “ae which pianists must 
3 gain their success; 
these, of course, are 
ay to be guided by the 
-% intellect and musical 
instinct. Each will 
require training in 
connection with one 
of the others, and finally with both. Care 
should be taken that no one of them is 
developed at the cost of the other, espe- 
cially in the case of the eye andear. See 
to it that through the eye the mind com- 
prehends what is necessary to be done, 
and transmits the command to the hand; 
after this the ear plays its part by telling 
that the work has been correctly, or other- 
wise, done; whether the sound is the 
right one, or the quality of tone or ex- 
pression just what is desired. Playing by 
ear is a dangerous habit ; the player relies 
upon an organ that is untrained and often 
markedly defective, and is deceived over 
and over again until the combination of 
sounds that are heard, although extremely 
faulty, are believed to be the true ones. 


YW 'tHout a proper use of the hand but 

little can be accomplished ; to use 
it properly it must have a proper position. 
To acquire this let the student place the 
right hand, palm down, flat upon a table, 
the fingers touching each other, and the 
thumb lying close to the forefinger. The 
fingers will touch the table from the under 
side, but the thumb will touch from the 
outside. Without raising the wrist draw 
the fingers up—tips always touching the 
table—until they assume a curved form , 
now raise the wrist until the back of the 
hand and the forearm are perfectly level. 
Repeat this until it can be done without 
any feeling of stiffness or restraint. Be 
sure there is no rigidity at the wrist: let 
the hand feel as if attached to the arm by 
a very light and flexible hinge ; the func- 
tion of the arm is merely to hold the hand 
in position or move it from side to side. 
A great fault with many is the holding and 
carrying the weight of the arm by the hand. 
The true method is exactly the reverse of 
this, and students will save much time 
and future trouble if, at the beginning, 
they will assiduously devote themselves 
to acquiring this flexibility of the wrist. 
When this can be easily done by the right 
hand apply the same course to the left. 
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HAVING the hands in proper position the 

pupil is ready to use the fingers. 
These should be well raised at the joint 
which connects them with the hand, still 
retaining the curved form, and struck 
firmly down upon the key-board, opera- 
tions to which have now been transferred. 
Exert the greatest care when using the 
thumb and the little finger. Be sure that 
the former is lifted and struck from the 
hand knuckle, without even the slightest 
assistance from. the wrist. The little finger 
is apt, much too apt, to strike upon its 
side, thus betraying the aid it has had 
from an incorrect sidewise movement of 
the hand. In training the fingers, make 
the fingers do the work. The beginner 
should remember that it is just as neces- 
sary to raise the fingers decidedly and 
promptly as it is to put them down in that 
fashion; the muscles used to extend the 
fingers must have equal exercise with 
those whose action is to contract them. 
This point is frequently neglected, and the 
player after striking, or more frequently 
pushing the key, is satisfied to let the 
fingers raise when and how they please, 
the result being always a slovenly per- 
formance. An excellent plan for over- 
coming this bad habit, and for obtaining 
control of the fingers, is to practice the fol- 
lowing: After placing the right hand in 
the proper pusition—over the five keys, C, 
D, E, F,G—prepare to count slowly and dis- 
tinctly one, two, three, four. The thumb 
being raised let it strike sharply and firmly 
upon the key as you count one ; have it re- 
main through the counting of the other 
numbers until the moment of repeating the 
count ‘‘one,’’ when the forefinger must 
strike its key in the same decided manner, 
and at the same instant the thumb must be 
smartly lifted. This course must be pur- 
sued with each finger in turn, forward and 
backward, and repeated several times. 
Then practice the left in like manner, com- 
mencing with the little finger. Finally 
practice both hands together. Afterward 
use the same exercise and count one, two, 
for the action of each finger. Lastly count 
one, two, three, four, and have a finger 
fall and rise at each count. 


|‘ the playing of chords a wrist touch is 

needed. This touch is difficult to ac- 
quire without having a visible illustration 
or exemplification. Nothing can be done 
without the flexible wrist before men- 
tioned. Keeping the forearm perfectly 

uiet or stationary, lift the oll with a 
light, easy movement, as though strings 
were attached to the finger tips and the 
band were pulled upward and backward. 
Often the arm attempts to raise the hand 
at the wrist, leaving the fingers almost, or 
quite, touching the keys. Avoid this; 
make the arm remain absolutely quiet and 
raise the hand at the finger tips, using the 
wrist merely as a hinge. When it is raised 
bring the hand quickly, but lightly, down 
upon the key-board, with one uninterrupted 
motion. Practice this frequently, always 
lightly—although there will be a desire to 
produce more tone—and do not increase 
from a slow movement until assured of a 
complete control of the hand; even then 
let the increase of speed be very gradual. 
With these two fundamental movements, 
with their combinations and modifications, 
the student can undertake a large range of 
work for practice. 








NE of the first faults to occur is the 
incorrect position of the hands: the 
wrists are too low or too high, usually the 
former. Connected with this is the mis- 
use of the hand when striking with the 
thumb and with the fourth and _ fifth 
fingers. This poking or pushing of the 
hand gives a quality of tone that is not 
pleasant to hear. Care and _ resolution 
will remedy this. The striking of one 
hand a little before the other is also a 
common error. To overcome this, count 
slowly and very distinctly the time of the 
composition, and force each hand, sepa- 
rately and together, to come smartly down 
at the exact count. At the beginning of 
your studies get accustomed to count the 
time aloud. Persevere in this until you 
can be satisfied, by every test, that it is 
possible to go through a composition with- 
out a variation of time other than that 
which the work calls for. The practice of 
duets, either upon the piano or with some 
other instrument, is helpful in this respect. 
Be sure, however, that the other performer 
is able to count the time. The playing 
of four-hand compositions is strongly 
recommended, as it engenders confidence 
and firmness. 





T= question is often asked, ‘‘ At what 
age should a pupil begin a musical 
training for the piano?’’ My answer 
would be, as soon as she can read a little 
and knows enough of the multiplication 
table to recite ‘‘four times.’’ Indeed, a 
child need but know that an object may 
be equally divided into eight parts, that 
she may understand the relative value of 
notes, to commence training. The advan- 
tages of early training are, principally, for 
the physical development. The mental 
training, although never neglected, should 
be slow until the mind is well matured. 
In fact, the mental training in music should 
keep pace with the general scholastic 
progress. 

Without either a liking for the study of 
the piano, or failing this the exhibition of 
a marked talent, it is worse than folly to 
compel a child to take lessons. It is 
cruelty to the child, a waste of time and 
money for the parent, and one of the 
things which has caused many conscien- 
tious and hard-working teachers of music 
to attain reputations as ‘‘ cranks.”’ 

The length of time for practice must de- 
pend upon the health and the circumstances 
surrounding the pupil. As much time as 
possible should be given to daily practice, 
and two hours, at least, should be devoted 
to that purpose. The best time of day is 
in the morning, as the mind is freer and 
the body in a refreshed condition. Difficul- 
ties are attacked with more courage, and 
their intricacies more easily comprehended 
and overcome then than in the later part of 
the day. Practice amounts to very little if 
the body and mind are tired. Persistence 
in practice under these conditions—through 
a mistaken sense of duty—is often injurious 
to health, and certainly fails of any musical 
accomplishment. To those not in delicate 
health one hour is not too long for a sitting. 
In sitting at the piano the stool should be 
of sufficient height to bring the elbows on 
a level with the top of the keys, so that the 
hands may fall naturally into position. 
The arms should hang from the shoulders 
in an easy, graceful position, and not be 
hugged to the side, nor yet be held akimbo. 
A stiffness of the arms is invariably certain 
of producing unsatisfactory results. 


WHEN practicing do not sit too close 
to the instrument as it produces a 
cramped style. You should be far enough 
away to allow the elbows to pass in front 
of the body. A graceful and reposeful 
position of the body, arms and hands is a 
great aid to a good performance. When 
using the pedal let the foot press down 
the one on the right hand side at the ab- 
breviation Ped., and release it quietly at 
the sign *. If no directions are given in 
the music for the use of the pedal do not 
use it except under the guidance of a 
master. The damper pedal, miscalled 
the loud pedal, is used to sustain the 
sound, and does so in soft passages as 
well as loud ones. If continued beyond 
the proper point it results in sustaining the 
sounds of different harmonies and produces 
a confusion that is extremely disagreeable. 
Nothing so quickly denotes a poor player 
as the misuse of the pedal. The words 
una corda denote the use of the soft pedal, 
which is placed on the left-hand side. 

While students, of necessity, begin with 
‘‘five-finger exercises’’ they should not 
be kept at work upon these exclusively 
for too long a time. Studies in the valua- 
tion of notes, of rhythm, with little melodies 
for recreation as well as instruction, should 
be used in conjunction with the purely me- 
chanical exercises, which are intended 
solely for the purpose of acquiring indepen- 
dence and strengthening of the fingers. As 
they are uninteresting and tend to destroy 
musical feeling it is a mistake to continue 
them for a long time with a very young 
pupil without giving recreative relief. 
Yet they should, of course, be continued 
throughout the musical life, for facility and 
perfecting of technique. The practicing of 
the scales impresses upon us the various key 
tonalities, and accustoms the hand to the 
fingering necessary to acquire a knowledge 
of ‘locality ’? onthe key-board. From the 
scales will grow the arpeggios of the va- 
rious chords belonging to each. These 
should be constantly practiced with a firm, 
—- touch, for a gymnastic exercise, as 
well as for obtaining, and retaining, a 
knowledge of the key-board as stated 
above. In the beginning, play slowly, 
carefully observing the fingering ; increase 
the speed gradually and be sure to play 
from the finger joints. The study of suit- 
able ‘‘ pieces’’ may begin as soon as the 
pupil can use the hands properly, and 
should continue side by side with the 
scales, finger exercises and other “ studies.” 
Their character should be adapted to the 
mind of the student, as well as to the 
fingers, and a diversity of style adopted. 
Leading upward from this the so-called 
‘‘popular’’—not trashy—music may be 
used in connection with the ‘‘ classical.” 
Let the music be always pure ; there is no 
harm in its being pleasing. The higher 
grade should predominate but should not 
exclude the other. - Opera, even in its best 
form, is not regarded as occupying the 
same high plane as the symphony, yet it is 
enjoyable, and instructs as well as enter- 
tains. Use all that is good, whether it be 
a waltz or a sonata—the great composers 
wrote both. 





HE following list of compositions, clas- 
sical and otherwise, can be recom- 
mended for study: 


CLASSICAL 
Rondo in D. 


Rondo in A minor . ' 
Minuet (transcribed by Schuloff) “ 


Mozart 
“ 


Sonatina in G. . . Beethoven 
Andante Celebre, op. 31. " 
Rondo inc. . ‘ ’ ie 

Fiir Elise. , ; “ 
Gavotte in G minor Bach 
Nocturne in G Field 


And the lighter sonatas of Haydn and 
Mozart. 


POPULAR 
Intermezzo, op. 8 Von Wilm 
Canzonetta . Hollander 
La Gondola Reynald 
Feu Follet Behr 
Polish Dance Thoma 
Valse Mignonne e 
The Mill Jensen 
Tarantelle, A minor. Loeschhorn 
Etude de Style Ravina 
Second Gavotte B. Godard 
Whither (Wohin) Kolling 
Pastorale Hitz 
L’Hirondelle Streabbog 
Scherzetto Bachmann 
Chevaleresque . Goldner 
In Jolly Company . Wolff 
Le Secret Gautier 


Among these are works of varying grades 
of difficulty, affording excellent practice 
for the various styles of piano playing, 
and, withal, will be found pleasing in 
character. 

In coming to practice, the student should 
have some distinct object in view—not 
the mere hurrying through of certain 
studies or pieces to fill the time, but the 
desire to conquer some difficulty, or to 
improve the performance of some difficulty 
already subdued. When playing for friends 
undertake nothing that you are not certain 
of. Play your simplest solo in a successful 
manner, rather than essay a difficult one, 
over which you will bungle and retire from, 
disgusted and diseouraged. 
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“I am Playing it on the 
Crown Orchestral Attachment 


which can only be had in the Crown Piano. I bring it 

into operation by the use of a pedal, and while it is a per- 

fect Piano, I can also imitate at will, 
the Mandolin, Zither, Guitar or 
Banjo, as independent instruments, 
and it does not add to the cost.” 





PIANOS “* ORGANS 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr.,> 2238: c2%0" st 


Our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue tells 
the whole story. Mailed Free 


GrllOK Eos 


Since the first piano manufactured 
by Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we have 
made none but the Highest Grade 
Pianos, and with more than seventy- 











one years’ experience, a factory at 
once the oldest in the United States 
and most thoroughly equipped, giving 
us every facility for the best and ™>t+ 
durable work, we unhesitatingly «ssert 
that our present productions, co: tain- 
ing as they do our recent most va_uable 
improvements, are the best that we 
have ever manufactured. 


Le. ; KM, a “y * 
Resident 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Send for IlMustrated Catalogue. BOSTON 


JDIANO. 
contains new and desirable improve- 


ments. Itisanideal instrument. To it 
alone of all pianos can be attached the 


Plectra-phone, 


by means of which the beautiful and popular 
effects of mandolin, guitar, harp and zither 
can be produced at will by the piano player. 


The John Church Company, 


Cincinnati. Chicago. 


The Plectra-phone can be attached 
to Upright Everett Pianos only. 
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PIANOS 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant Designe, 
Superior Workmanship and Great Durability. 
Sold on easy terms. Old instruments taken in ex- 
change. Catalogue and information free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your WeppIne INVITATIONS. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ experience at the bust- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling,70 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
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FOR THE TEA TABLE 
By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


as HEN the family dinner is in 

the middle of the day it is 
desirable to have a savory 
dish at tea. A long fast usu- 
ally follows the evening meal, 
and there should be at least 
one substantial article of food served at it 
to fortify one for the abstinence of the 
night. 

It is surprising how economically these 
can be prepared from fragments of meat, 
judiciously combined with other remnants, 
if the housewife looks after them herself 
and does not leave them to the tender 
‘mercies of a wasteful servant. Scraps that 
look very unpromising on their native bone 
will assume an entirely different aspect 
when minced to a uniform size and skill- 
fully treated with potato, tomato or bread- 
crumbs. 





A LITTLE good gravy can easily be made 
by boiling a few well-cracked bones 
for an hour, straining and thickening the 
liquor with a teaspoonful of flour rubbed 
smooth, seasoning with pepper and salt 
and adding a teaspoonful of butter. Heat 
the mince in this, letting it come just to 
the boil, and serve on squares of toast. 
No one will dream of calling it ‘‘hash.’’ 
The flavor can be varied by using a tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, or a little cloves 
and allspice, or a pinch of sweet marjoram. 
Instead of serving on toast the meat can 
be placed in a baking-dish with alternate 
layers of tomato, fresh or canned, the 
ravy being omitted. Cover the top with 
readcrumbs, dot with bits of butter and 
bake three-quarters of anhour, The gravy 
can be retained, the mince put in the 
bottom of a baking-dish, and the dish filled 
with mashed potato. Brush the top with 
milk, and bake half an hour. 
HE stuffing left from roast chickens or 
turkey can be mixed with minced 
beef, mutton or veal, shaped into round 
cakes or patties, and browned in a hot fry- 
ing-pan with a little butter or cottolene. 
The remains of cold roast pork, always 
a difficult meat to recook, can be utilized 
by cutting the meat in dice, allowing a 
little of the fat to remain with it; season 
with pepper and salt, add a dessertspoon- 
ful of parsley cut fine, a pinch of sage, 
another of summer savory, a sprinkle of 
mace and nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of 
minced lemon peel. Mix well, put in a 
baking-dish, moisten with any gravy that 
may have been left, and bake about an 
hour. When cold turn it out and serve. 





N made dishes the success depends upon 
the seasoning and flavoring. If these 
are skillfully managed and so contrived as 
to tickle the palate the basis of the dish 
matters less—in fact, it is of comparatively 
small importance. 

At some seasons of the year, and in some 
localities, it is very difficult to get fresh 
meat. The housekeeper in the city, who 
can always procure what she wants from 
the butcher, knows little of the trials of her 
sister in the country, confronted with an 
empty larder and an unexpected guest. 
It is true that the prudent housewife usu- 
ally has a few delicacies in cans, as lobster, 
salmon or tongue, on which to draw in case 
of need. Still we have all known those soul- 
harrowing moments when, with ‘‘the innate 
perversity of inanimate maitter,’’ these 
were out at the wrong time and we were 
caught defenseless! The woman who has 
eggs, cheese and potatoes, or even potatoes 
» with a few condiments, need never 
despair. She only requires time and skill 
to produce a savory dish, or several if 
need be. 


pps curried eggs may be made 
by mixing a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch or wheat flour and one teaspoonful 
of curry powder to a smooth paste with a 
little cold milk. Pour this into one pint of 
boiling milk, stirring until it thickens. 
Break an egg carefully in a saucer, slip it 
into the boiling liquid and let it poach until 
it sets, about two minutes. Have ready 
squares of buttered toast, and as the eggs 
are cooked lift them out gently and lay one 
oneach. When all are done, using as man 

as are needed, pour the remaining mil 

around them and serve. They can easily 
be lifted out with a perforated ladle. The 
eggs may be boiled hard, cut in quarters 
lengthways, and simmered for a few minutes 
in the sauce after it is made. The curry 
powder can be omitted and the eggs served 
with cream sauce, flavored with a little 
nutmeg, in which case you must call them 
“creamed’’ instead of ‘‘curried”’ eggs. 
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ANOTHER method of serving eggs is the 
following : Take six hard-boiled eggs, 
cut them in even slices, not too thick; 
place them in a baking-dish with alternate 
layers of grated cheese sprinkled with 
pepper, red if preferred, a little salt and a 
dash of nutmeg ; cover the top with a layer 
of breadcrumbs dotted with butter, and 
bake for fifteen minutes. The top should 
be nicely browned. Serve very hot. 
GFASON cold mashed potatoes with pep- 
per and salt. Take a _ tablespoonful 
at a time and roll it into a ball. Dip this 
in an egg, previously beaten light, then roll 
in bread or cracker crumbs and plunge it 
into a kettle of boiling lard, to cook like 
doughnuts, and you will have a delicious 
otato pompon. Onion finely minced may 
e added before cooking, or parsley 
shredded fine. Minced ham or tongue 
would, of course, be an improvement. 





pPAeee potatoes make an exceedingly 

good supper dish prepared as follows : 
Cut raw potatoes in thin slices, put them 
in a baking-pan, sprinkling each layer with 
salt. When the dish is nearly full pour in 
sufficient milk to cover the potatoes, and 
bake them in a slow oven about two hours. 
Stir them occasionally, taking care not to 
break the slices, and if the milk is reduced 
more than one-half add a little more, as 
there should be a good deal of moisture 
when the process is finished. This mode 
of cooking gives a peculiarly delicious 
flavor even to inferior potatoes. 


Cneese puffs are made by taking an 
equal quantity of grated cheese and 
breadcrumbs. Soak the breadcrumbs in 
as much milk as they will absorb. To 
each pint of crumbs allow two eggs. 
Season with salt and not pepper. Place 
alternate layers of cheese and_ bread- 
crumbs in a baking-dish, add the eggs and 
bake about fifteen minutes. Serveas soon 
as the dish is taken from the oven. 

Cut thin slices of bread about three inches 
square, heap them with grated cheese, 
taking care not to spread it within an 
eighth of an inch of the edges of the 
squares. Place them in a pan and put 
them in a quick oven. They should toast 
rapidly, that the cheese may not melt too 
much, Serve them on a hot dish, and 
cover them if the distance is long between 
kitchen and dining-room. 





BREAKFAST AND TEA CAKES 
By MARY J. SAFFORD 


URING the cold months hot cakes 
of all kinds are in demand, and 
the following well-tested receipts 
may serve to add variety to the 
tables of housekeepers, who 
know how even a trifling change 
in the bill of fare will often 

tempt the appetite of their families. 


RYE PANCAKES 


O* cup of rye flour, one of wheat 
flour, one-half cup of molasses, one- 
half cup of water, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda and one egg. Pinch of salt. Beat 
the egg, add the flour, put the soda into 
the warm water, let it dissolve, add it to 
the molasses, pour the whole into the egg 
and flour, mix well together; fry in a ket- 
tle of boiling lard until thoroughly cooked. 
Drop from a tablespoon which will hold 
enough to make a pancake of the right 
size. See that the lard is boiling before 
putting the pancakes in. 


RYE MUFFINS 


OF pint of sour milk, three eggs, one 
heaping teaspoonful of soda, a pinch 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
two teacupfuls of rye flour and one teacup- 
ful of wheat flour. Dissolve the soda in 
a very little water, then put it into the sour 
milk ; beat the eggs, add to the milk, and 
then stir in the salt, molasses, rye and 
wheat flour; bake in muffin pans, which 
should be heated before putting in the 
mixture. 
TEA ROLLS 
ONE quart of flour, one tablespoonful of 
lard, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
pinch of salt, one-third of a cake of yeast; 
make a hole in the flour, into which put 
the lard, sugar, salt and yeast; let this 
sponge rise over night. (The time for 
mixing varies according to the weather—in 
summer at ten o’clock in the evening, in 
winter about six.) In the morning knead 
in half a cup of flour ; let it rise slowly four 
or five hours, knead again, cut in rounds 
with a biscuit cutter, spread with butter, 
fold over and let rise slowly three or four 
hours. Bake in a quick oven, 
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JENNY LIND CAKES 
REAT together one-half cup of sugar, 
two and a half cups of flour and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Add one 
egg without beating, one cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, melted by pour- 
ing in hot water in which one teaspoonful 
of soda has been dissolved. Beat the 
whole mixture thoroughly and bake in 
muffin pans. 
RICE BANNOCKS 
NE teacupful of rice set over the fire in 
a little water until it has swelled thor- 
oughly. Add one teacupful of milk and a 
piece of butter about the size of a walnut. 
This must be done at night. Let the mix- 
ture stand until morning and then add half 
a pint of Indian meal, two well-beaten 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a liberal 
pint of milk and a little salt. Bake an 
hour in shallow pans. 


THIRDED BISCUIT 


Om cup of flour, one cup of rye flour, 
one cup of Indian meal, two cups of 
sour milk, into which put a heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda, one large tablespoonful of 
sugar, a pinch of salt, two well-beaten 
eggs. Mix together the wheat and rye 
flour and Indian meal; add the milk, sugar, 
salt, and lastly the eggs. Bake in gem 
pans. 
WISCONSIN BISCUIT 


TWO cups of graham flour, one cup of 

white flour, two eggs, one pint of milk. 
Beat the eggs, and after stirring the milk 
and flour together, add them to the mix- 
ture and beat the whole thcroughly, add- 
ing a small pinch of salt. Heat the gem 
pans, then put a small piece of butter into 
each section ; fill about two-thirds of each 
with the mixture and bake twenty minutes 
in a hot oven. 

CORN PONE 


HIS receipt for a most delicious cornbread 
was brought to New England from 
Virginia thirty years ago, and is liked even 
by persons who usually do not care for 
cornmeal in any form. 

The ingredients are two coffee-cups of 
cornmeal, one quart of milk, four eggs, 
one tablespoonful of drawn butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of 
sugar. Beat the eggs thoroughly; add the 
meal, butter, sugar and salt, and scald the 
whole with the milk, which has been pre- 
viously set on to boil. Have ready a but- 
tered ‘‘turk’s head,’’ or, failing that, 
rather deep pans; pour in at once and 
hurry into the oven. Do not let the thin 
appearance of the batter tempt you to add 
more meal—as has happened more than 
once when this receipt was being tried, to 
the serious injury of the pone. The four 
eggs will stiffen it sufficiently, and the 
richness and delicacy of the cake are 
largely due to the small proportion of 
meal. The ‘‘turk’s head”’ is preferable 
to the ordinary pan because the hole in 
the centre, which permits the hot air to 
rise, diffuses the heat more equally through 
the mixture. Bake in a quick oven. 

SALLY LUNN 
HIS is an excellent receipt for an old- 

fashioned tea-cake which is still very 
popular in New England: One quart of 
flour, four eggs, one-half cup of melted 
butter, one cup of warm milk, half an 
yeast cake, one-half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in hot water. Beat the eggs to 
a stiff froth; add the milk, butter, soda and 
a little salt. Stir the flour to a smooth 
batter and beat the yeast in well; set to 
rise in a buttered dish, in which it must be 
baked and sent to table. Let it rise six 
hours. Bake steadily three-quarters of an 
hour. 

SOFT CAKE 

C= pint of milk, three eggs, flour enough 

for a stiff batter. Beat the eggs, 
add the milk, stir in the flour, beating well, 
season with a pinch of salt and bake in 
inch-deep circular pans, like those used 
for ‘‘ Washington pie.’? When done split 
across, butter and turn the top down. Put 
two cakes together in this way, making 
four pieces, and in serving cut as one 
would ‘‘ Washington pie.”’ 

MAHOGANY CAKE 

Ts very nice tea-cake is made of one 

quart of milk, three pints of flour and 
four eggs. Beat the yolks and whites of 
the eggs separately ; add the yolks to the 
milk, stir in the flour, season with a pinch 
of salt, beat well, stir in the whites, put 
into hot gem pans and bake. 


RICE GRIDDLE CAKES 

OIL rice until soft (or use any that may 
have been left from the day before), 
and when cool thin with water or milk to 
the consistency of buckwheat cakes ; add 
a pinch of salt and a handful of flour, and 
bake on a griddle as one would cook bat- 
ter cakes. They will bake quicker if a 

well-beaten egg is added to the mixture. 


SQUASH GRIDDLE CAKES 


NE egg, one pint of milk, one and one- 
half cups of squash (boiled and 
strained), one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
one pinch of salt, flour enough to make a 
batter. Bake on a griddle. 
Fresh honey or new maple syrup will 
form a delicious accompaniment to these 
tea and breakfast cakes. 
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You see, it only 
took a minute 







to make that cup of Bouillon with 


Extract? BEEF. 


It will warm you up before you go out 
into the cold again. I can’t get 
along without it. 

ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 


The 
Place 


where the wear 
comes. The sil- 
ver, inlaid in 
the back of 
bowl and handle 
of our 


STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 


_ spoons and forks before 
plating, secures_the wearing service of solid silver 


Guaranteed 
25 years. 





Each article stamped on the back: 
E. STERLING INLAID- FE 


All Jewelers. Made only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Salesrooms 2 Maiden Lane, New York. Second 
door from Broadway. A complete line of solid silver, 
novelties and plate to be seen. 
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, The Bill | 
/ of Fare’”’ 


at home is apt to 

get into a rut and 

run on repeating 

itself, week after 
week. 


seam Why 
Not Vary It 


by trying some new 
dishes, or preparing 
some old ones in a 
new way? A little of 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S oF BEEF 


OF BEEF 


Send postal to DAUCHY & CO., P.O. Box 2718, WILL 
New York, for Miss Parloa’s Liebig Co. Cook WORK 
Book. It w&l give you a lot of new ideas. WONDERS 
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CORN FRITTERS 


REQUIRE ONLY THE FOLLOWING 


One cup flour, one teaspoonful baking powder, one 
tablespoonful melted butter, two eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, salt and pepper to suit taste, one can 


Curtice “‘ Blue Label”’ Corn 


Pour corn on flour, mix well, adding other ingre- 
dients in order named, and drop in boiling fat. 


The above is but ONE way of serving this article 


OUR EXTRA QUALITY 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Are Adapted for all Occasions and Uses 


for Priced Caiatogue and’ Mookie “From TTY Them 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Tree te Table,” telling you of our products. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“ ” The 
THE“CRUSTY ” BREAD PAN. is, 
perfect Bread Baker ever 
made. Produces a delicious 
crust over the whole loaf. 
Mrs. Hill, of Stoughton, 
Mass., Cooking School 


» says: 
“Tt is a great im ement over the old style pan, and 
because bread baked in pans of such size insures most 
effectually the killing of the yeast germs, thus obviating 
all danger of fermentation in the stomach.” 
Ask your dealer for it: if he does not keep it, we 
will mail you ene for 15 cents, coin or stamps. 
THE NILES MFG. CO., Box 1392, Niles, 0. 


LACI WINDOW 


DECORATION 


Beauty of real Stained Glass at one-tenth the cost. Easily 
affixed. Great variety of designs. Patentees: McCaw, Sreven- 
son & Onn, Belfast, Ireland. Send for Price-list to United States 
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and Canadian Agency, 11 South William St., New York. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “Talks” and “Chats.’’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ” bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


its THINK it interesting that an an- 
wr gel should foretell of one man 

«+ that “the shall be great in 
‘s the sight of the Lord.’”” We 
” cannot fail to see how different 
is the estimate God puts on 
character from what we do. 
Take this wonderful character 
of John the Baptist : his per- 
fect honesty, his perfect fearlessness, his 
clear sense of right. It was in standing 
for the right that he lost his life. When 
we think of this man, so honest, so great 
in the sight of the Lord, how sadly does 
it come to us that he met his death 
through a woman’s influence, a fascinat- 
ing woman. What wonderful power a 
woman wields for good or evil! Think 
what she asked, and her own mother 
telling her to ask, too, the head of that 
noble man; fascination used on the down 
grade. Now I want to make this practical 
and helpful. Let us look at the things we 
estimate as great. I admit all the fascina- 
tion there is in the things we look upon as 
great—great wealth, for instance, what a 
fascination there is in it! What we can 
get and do with it if we have it! Butin 
God's sight it is not great in itself; if the 
wealth is used as the means to a grand 
end the outcome is great, but in itself not. 


+ 
TRUE GREATNESS 


ARLYLE one day came in sight of the 
monument erected to Irving, and 
feeling that his friend’s great popularity 
had been his ruin he looked at it mourn- 
fully and said: ‘‘Ah! you fatal tomb- 
stone of my lost friend! And did a soul 
so strong and high avail only to build 
you!’’ The immeasurable greatness of a 
soul! Big houses look grand, but are 
often only the tombstones of buried great- 
ness. Never, it seems to me, was there 
such a need to be careful and not over- 
estimate our material prosperity as now! 
We must come to God’s estimate of great- 
ness. While great wealth comes to many, 
another thing which we call great comes 
to aselect few comparatively, intellectual 
ability, and when used as means to an end, 
it may well be called great. Butit is never 
great in God’s sight of itself, never great 
unless connected with what is highest. 

Do you remember that sad picture of 
Galileo—that ease-loving old man, when 
he bent his knees before all the potentates 
of the church and recanted, confessed that 
he had beenin error? In God’s sight he 
was a liar! He combined great intellect- 
uality with moral littleness. 

He was then not great in God’s sight, 
nor even in ours. He went down after 
that—he failed. What a pity that he had 
not died as John died before him, as a 
martyr to the truth. He lost his eyesight 
finally ; he could no longer see all he had 
so enjoyed, and on his death-bed he was 
visited by Milton, blind also, but he, with 
his natural sight gone, had another sight of 
faith, and could see beyond. What grand 
proportions then he assumed to the other 
on his bed. Galileo lost his greatness be- 
cause he loved his ease. 


+ 


BEAUTY AND GREATNESS 


NOTHER thing called great (and now 
you may shrink and say, ‘‘ We never 
did call this great’’)—but wait ; let me show 
you ; there are few things more fascinating 
than physical beauty. A lady said to mea 
short time ago: ‘‘ If I were a great beauty 
I believe I’d worship myself.”’ There is 
fascination in a beautiful face. Think of 
the increase of power which is added to 
great wealth and great intellectuality by 
great beauty. Go back and refresh your 
minds with French history; see what 
power women had then, and how they used 
it. Beauty is not great in God’s sight— 
how can it be when it is only a passing 
shadow? But do the best you can to pre- 
serve it, after all how short-lived it is, and 
some disease could in a moment take it all 
away. 

Keep very close to that little word 
“within,” that we emphasize so much in 
our Order. The King’s Daughter is all 
glorious within—her clothing (her spiritual 
dress) is of wrought gold. No wonder she 
will be presented to the King! No won- 
der she will have influence in bringing 
others who will go with her into the palace 
in the great Beyond ! 







MARKS OF NOBILITY 


LITTLE incident occurs to me, told me 
by a clergyman, of a beautiful woman, 
a member of his church, a worldly woman, 
a professor of religion (no life in it), who 
was induced to attend a church meeting ; 
the pastor had been stirred up in getting 
the ladies of his congregation to visit the 
poor, and this evening they had each come 
with their reports of what they had done 
in the work. Among others who read 
reports was this lady’s seamstress. And 
as she told how many families she had 
visited this lady sat there and remembered 
that this poor woman was supporting with 
her needle orphan children, and she said 
to herself, ‘‘ How could she do all this 
district visiting ?’’ and she was convicted 
and ashamed of her frivolous life, and she 
thought, ‘‘ With plenty of time what am I 
doing?’’ She went, after the meeting, to 
her pastor and told him she had come for 
a district to visit, and she did not want him 
to give her an easy one, where the people 
were ‘‘ well-to-do,’’ but the lowest he had 
on his list. Some days after that the 
minister went to visit a poor family up in a 
wretched attic, and as he drew near he 
heard a sweet, gentle voice in prayer. He 
went in and found that same _ beautiful 
woman ministering to that wretched family 
and praying with them. This lady, after a 
time, took that dreadful disease small-pox, 
and for a long time was shut up, and when 
she came out her beauty was all gone—she 
was fearfully marked—and one day she 
met an old friend whom she had not seen 
for a long time, and this thoughtless 
person on seeing her threw up her hands 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Why! is this you?’’ 
But the lady very quietly said, pointing 
to the mark on her face, ‘‘Oh, you mean 
this, why these are the marks of my real 
nobility.’”” ‘Great in the sight of the 
Lord,’’ don’t you think she was? 


IN GOD’S SIGHT 


SETTLE things as great which are great 
in His sight, so that we may enjoy 
Him and He may enjoy us. And I ask 
now the*younger or more thoughtless of 
my circle if you will retire within, one in- 
stant, to your own heart, and ask yourself 
the question if you’d like to be enjoyable 
to God. I am sure you will say ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
I believe the deepest need and want of 
every one is to be great in the sight of the 
Lord. One definition of the word love 
some one says is to change eyes, and an- 
other has said that ‘‘a real Christian is 
one who has changed eyes with God.’’ 
How can God help enjoying us when we 
are one with Him? 

I ask you, mother, when you detect a 
glance or look in your child like his grand- 
father or grandmother don’t you and your 
husband exchange a glance of pleasure as 
if to say: ‘‘ Did you see that? That was 
like mother or like father.’’ Oh, to see 
something like God in His children! Can 
I place any higher ambition before my own 
children or myself, as I look on into the 
land where shadows pass away, than to be 
‘*oreat in the sight of the Lord”? Itisa 
great deal to be great in the sight of friends 
but it is a dreadful experience when you 





- feel yourself that you are thought more of 


than you know you deserve, and you say to 
yourself, ‘‘Oh, yes, but if you only knew 
me as I know myself.”’ 

I think God wants us to be great not 
only in His sight but inourown. Remem- 
ber we are going to be with grand people 
when we pass on into the other world. We 
have no time to lose ; we must “‘ hurry up”’ 
to be great. 

As we come face to face with mysteries, 
the awful problems of human life, when 
health fails and fortunes go, the only key I 
can get hold of which will unlock ail these 
dreadful things is, greatness of soul. Say 
to yourself, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know now but 
I shall know some time.’’ Say this while 
enduring very hard things, when you see 
not one ray of light. It is your greatness 
God is looking out for, and He has a very 
much harder business on His hands than 
we sometimes think. We must not think 
so much of doing as of being good. ‘‘The 
Kingdom is within you.’’ Greatness is 
forever and ever simply goodness. The 
one needful prayer is, ‘‘ Make me good !”’ 
and then you cannot help doing good—you 
will make people say in spite of them- 
selves, ‘‘ I wish I were like her ; she is al- 
ways doing good!”’ 
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AMONG THE HIGHLANDS 
()CCASIONALLY I go up the Hudson to 
see a sunrise, and I am now writing 
to you bathed in the light of the sun that | 
saw rise over the mountains a few moments 
ago. I had anticipated seeing this sight 


and yet I knew I could only stay at my | 
when | | 


friend’s over one night, and 
awakened in the night I heard the pouring 
rain. I smiled as I listened to the rain, 
and said, ‘‘I shall not see the beautiful 
mountains and the lovely sunrise, but | 
have the mountains of His mercy within 
me and a sunrise in my soul,’’ and went to 
sleep perfectly contented. But my win- 
dows had been all arranged for the sight I 
had hoped to see, and when I awoke at 
the usual early hour J saw the sight was to 
be mine. The streaks of light were touch- 
ing the mountains, the dark gray was giv- 
ing place to lighter tints, and I knew the 
glorious sunlight would soon greet my 
eyes. Of course, it was an appropriate 
time to be thankful that on some dark 
mountains in my past the streaks of light 
could already be seen. And so I watched 
the coming of the lord of day, and it 
seemed so easy to step up on the scene 
before me and say, “‘Thou art coming, 
Lord, to me. Thou art my sun, thou art 
the light of the world.” 


f 
SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL 


“Tee I turned in sympathy to those who, 
perhaps, cannot join my song this morn- 
ing, and sing with me, ‘‘ There is sunshine 
in my soul to-day.’”’ The Sun of Right- 
eousness has not yet risen with healing in 
his wings. Not that it is entirely dark with 
you. You have light enough to see to do 
our work, perhaps, but you miss the 
lessed sunshine. And I want you to have 
it, and He wants you to have it. Have you 
arranged your windows so that you can 
see the sight? I should not have seen the 
glory this morning if my blinds had all 
been closed. Do you want to see God? 
Well, the pure in heart see Him. You 
must separate yourself from everything 
you know to be wrong. You must make 
some arrangements. You must believe 
that He means what He says. Though I 
knew there was a possibility that | might 
not see the sunrise if I came, yet I had 
faith enough to come and be on hand if it 
was clear. Do we show as much faith in 
regard to seeing Him who is the ‘‘sun of 
our soul’’? Do we put ourselves where 
we shall be apt to see Him? Do we go 
where the most devout gather? Do we 
take up the old Book that tells of Him 
and think, perhaps, I may see Him here? 
Do we obey Him in doing what we know 
is duty, and think, He may reveal Himself 
to me while I am doing some kindness for 
some one that needs what I cando? This 
will be arranging the windows. i heard 
the other day of a man who thought he 
had committed the unpardonable sin, and 
he was, of course, enshrouded in gloom. 
Everything had been tried to dispossess 
him of this idea, but all had failed. At 
last a friend who knew him well said to 
him, ‘‘ Well, though you have committed 
the unpardonable sin, you might help 
others a little. You know the way others 
could be saved. Tellthem.’’ And he was 
glad to do it. One day when trying to 
make the way plain to a man he exclaimed, 
‘Don’t you see it? Why I see it myself!” 
and all the clouds were dispersed, and the 
sun had risen in his own soul. One way 
of arranging the windows is to act all we 
know—walk in the light we have. For 
not only is it true that ‘‘all there is to know 
you will know some day,’’ but all there 
is to enjoy you will enjoy some day. I see 
around me tall saints that have attained, 
have seen what I have not seen yet, but I 
shall see, for I am arranging things so that 
some time the glorious vision will dawn 
on my soul. Oh, dear friends, as you 
watch and wait for the coming of the sun, 
hail the tinted streak of light, saying, ‘‘ This 
means that I shall have all some day.’’ 
As one says, ‘‘ The first bird of spring tells 
that a summer full of bird song is just 
ahead.’’ Oh, dear friends, face the east 
and say with Whittier : 

‘** All the windows of my soul I open to the sun.”’ 


The longer I live the more impressed I 
am with the need for sunny people. But 
any sun of earthly prosperity may go down. 
You cannot say of any earthly brightness, 
‘*T shall always have it.’’ So there is a 
meaning in that line we sing so often, 
““Though like a wanderer, the sun gone 
down.”’ You need a sun that will not go 
down. You need a Friend (and there is 
only one) that can say to you, “I will 
never leave you nor forsake you.’’ You 
need to know the truth of that word, ‘‘ The 
sun shall no more go down, for God shall 
be mine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning are ended.’’ But you will 
say, perhaps, ‘‘That means Heaven!”’ 
Well, my friend, if I were you I would 
make quite sure of Heaven here; I would 
now have the beginning of everlasting life. 
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2 Wears Well 
Washes Well 


Particularly 
Adapted to 
Bicycling 


JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Worth St., New York 











who read this must 
blame themselves if 
theyare everagain 
annoyed by 


Broken |, 
Corsets . 


This advertise- 4 
ment tells how to Rots vom 9 
‘‘double the life of your corset.”’ tis by 
wearing that clever idea, the Improved 


Pearl Spica 


If in your mew corset, it cannot break 
over the hips or in front. It will 
make your broken corset as —— 
able as when new, and not enlarge 
the size of your waist. Thousands 
wear and praise them. 
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Mrs. Frank Leslie says: “1 have found them 
of great use in preventing the breaking of corset 


bones and also in keeping them in shape.” 
T Them! Sold Everywhere. Ask your 

ry corset dealer ; if he hasn’t them 
send his name, your corset size and 25 cents for 
sample pair to EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, 
New York. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
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Stain Your Shingles; don’ 
Paint them. As_ well paint 
mahogany. Paint hides the 
grain lines, the chief beauty of 
shingles. Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains give artistic 
effects, prevent decay, and are 


50°, cheaper than paint. 


Send 6 cents postage for Stained Wood 
Samples, and Color Studies of Houses. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


The Highest Dental Authorities Recommend 
WRIGHT’S 
Antiseptic 
Myrrh Tooth 
Soap 


for its antiseptic  propertion, ¥ 
which prevents decay, puri- ¥ 
fies the breath, removes the 
tartar, preserves theenamel, 
hardens the gums. Havin, 
no sony, taste, it leaves a 
lightful flavor in the mouth. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR{IT 
and take no substitutes. If he does 


not keep it, send us 2c. in stamps for full size cake 
by mail; small trial sample free. 


Booklet, ‘‘The Teeth and How to Care for Them,” free. 
WRIGHT & CO., Chemists, Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 


“MIZPAH” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


















Make nursing 


} SAMPLE ¢ easy, because 


) nipple, with much ¢ they admit 


PAT'D.APL.10-88, 











? valuable informa- 2 air into the 
) tion, will be sent , | ye -” 

the milk is 

{ FREE , drawn out, 
— ———s and pre- 


vents a vacuum being formed. 


WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
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773 HE little accessories of 
‘4 dress go far toward 
making a complete cos- 
tume, and form the 
finishing touches of 
what the French call 
harmonious dressing. 
By changing these ac- 
cessories a variety of 
toilettes may be prepared with one gown 
as a foundation, and in this period of 
economy such inexpensive additions are 
not to be ignored. With ribbon, lace and 
velvet one may accomplish much in the 
way of odd belts and bows, fancy collars, 
okes, collarettes, etc., but the work must 
e done neatly or the whole effect will be 
lost. By making such things at home the 
cost becomes a trifle, though if such a 
thing as a crush or stock collar has never 
been seen it would prove easier to make 
if one could be bought ready-made as a 
guide. Below I give explicit directions re- 
garding them. 


VELVET OR SATIN COLLARS 
DD collars of velvet, satin, chiffon, 
Japanese silk, fancy crépes and satin 
antique (which is a fabric between velvet 
and satin) may aptly be termed a craze 
and a convenient one at that. One of a 
gay color brightens up a sombre dress 
and renders becoming a gown that might 
have been otherwise an eyesore. . If bought 
ready-made they are from forty-eight cents 
for one of rather poor ribbon to two 
dollars and twenty-five cents for one of 
silk velvet. These are New York prices. 
At sixty-eight cents neat designs in Japan- 
ese silk may be had, and for ninety-eight 
cents pretty ones of chiffon. With a Rhine- 
stone buckle, satin and velvet ones are 
from one dollar and sixty-nine cents to 
four dollars. The foundation is cross- 
barred crinoline, cut to fit over the plain 
dress band or collar. It may be perfectly 
even all around or slightly pointed on the 
lower edge of the centre-front. This will 
make it fit better if worn at a comfortable 
height. The upper edge is a trifle smaller 
than the lower one and they fasten with 
two hooks and eyes at the back. The 
crinoline is usually about two inches wide 
and should be fitted on before cutting the 
outside material. The latter is a true bias 
and about six inches wide. Turn each 
edge over the crinoline, catching it half an 
inch below the edge with stitches that will 
not show on the right side. Snip the edge 
of the velvet or satin here and there in 
front to make it set smoothly in the length. 
The extra width may then be laid in easy 
folds, lightly tacked here and there. At 
the end there will be an extra length on 
each side of an inch and a half, which 
should be folded over to half this width 
and shirred twice at the end of the crino- 
line collar to make two frills meet and 
stand out when hooked, the hooks and 
eyes being sewed to the crinoline ends. 
Then baste on and hem down a lining of 
thin silk, which must be cut a perfect bias. 
When you have the collar proper you can 
ornament it in various ways. A quarter 
of a yard of goods cut on the bias will 
make this design, but if ornamented with 
a bow, rosettes or swallow-tails from three- 
eighths to half a yard of material will be 
necessary. If a buckle is worn have it of 
Rhinestones, jet or steel. 


NEW DESIGNS IN COLLARS 

A SQUARE bow of two loops and a tie- 

over finishes some collars at the back 
in place of the frilled ends. Others have a 
rosette of the goods cut bias and folded 
over at the back, with one on each side; 
or a frill at the back and rosettes on the 
sides. To some the side rosettes are un- 
becoming ; others find them more so if 
worn more to the front or to the back. 
Pin them on and when you have found the 
most becoming way sew them on. Be 
sure that they are soft and loose in appear- 
ance and about as large as an ordinary 
dahlia, which reminds me that flowers are 
also worn on the sides, as a dahlia, large 
rose or bunch of violets, artificial, of 
course. A bow effect is given in front by 
allowing an extra length of the material 
and shirring up a loop on each side of the 
front. If necessary to piece in the length 
it can be done at the back of one of the 
loops. Two loops on each side are also 
seen. A long buckle is frequently put in 
the centre ; others have a slender buckle 
lengthwise in front of each loop as though 
holding it back. A rosette on each side 
may have two little swallow-tails, which 
are double, of course, pointing back from 
each. The bow loops should be lined 
with soft crinoline. Other designs have 
two swallow-tail bows, one on each side, 
and a third one at the back. Chiffon col- 
lars are full, and first covered with satin. 











COLLARS ON IMPORTED GOWNS 
O™ of turquoise blue velvet has frill 

ends, two loops on each side of the 
front, and from these falls a point of velvet, 
laid in three side plaits where it is sewed 
under the edge of the collar, and hangs to 
a point about six inches deep. When 
worn, these points look like a jabot on 
each side. A model in rose-pink satin 
has tiny revers on each side, turned back. 
One of cherry-colored velvet has three 
very tiny black ostrich tips turning back 
from a strap of velvet on each side of the 
front. Another French model of satin has 
three rosettes of chiffon, back and sides, 
each holding a tiny Rhinestone circle. 
Satin is made up in black more than in 
colors. Uncut—repped—velvet is shown 
on some French dresses as collar and belt. 
Sometimes two colors are introduced, as 
a bluet-colored velvet collar and black 
satin or chiffon rosettes edged with jet 
beads, but the combination must harmo- 
nize with the gown. The crush belt agrees 
with'the collar or may be of satin ribbon 
matching the gown. Black satin belts are 
especially stylish. The figured Japanese 
silks all of a color make inexpensive col- 
lars. A Magenta velvet collar on a black 
gown shows black chiffon in loose folds ; 
the velvet is laid smoothly over the crino- 
line, across the front, ending in a huge 
rosette on either side. A lace-trimmed 
gown has a smooth satin collar covered 
with lace, bow of ribbon at the back and 
swallow-tail bows at the sides of the satin 
ribbon. No. 16 ribbon collars are prettily 
made over crinoline, leaving the ribbon 
edge a trifle above the crinoline in place 
of turning it under. Use ribbon certainly 
as wide as No. 16, which is two inches and 
a half, and shirr your loops, two on each 
side of centre-front, to hold the ribbon 
becomingly narrow ; then finish back in a 
similar fashion, or as described for the 
velvet designs. The plainest of collars is 
a smooth band of No. 16 ribbon, having a 
large bow of two loops and a tie-over at 
the back. Then lace appliqué figures are 
dotted over the smooth part, or a centre 
band of lace insertion or open jet galloon 
is applied. These collars are worn by 
women of all ages, with modifications. 


LACE NECKWEAR 


Ras the collars a dainty worker will 
have some articles of neckwear com- 
bined with lace. A jabot of net-top gui- 
pure or point a’ esprit can easily be pinned 
to a fancy velvet collar. The bibs of lace 
are still applied, merely half a yard of ten- 
inch lace Ghenened at the ends and gathered 
at the top to fit under a collar. Vandyke 
collars of heavy open guipure lace are 
fashionable, as are yokes of Vandyke 
points in lace by the yard. Epaulette ruf- 
fles of deep lace are worn, and some of the 
prettiest collarettes show a yoke of lace, 
with epaulette ruffles over the shoulders, 
and ribbon collar covered with small fig- 
ures of lace guipure that come by the yard 
or singly. Lace yokes are worn on all 
materials, and are frequently laid over 
satin of a contrasting color to the remain- 
der of the costume. The transparent idea 
in materials and trimmings will be a very 
prominent one in the spring. We are al- 
ready seeing yokes and sleeves of guipure 
or La Tosca net; or a waist of net over 
colored silk, with sleeves and skirt of black 
satin. The collar will be of colored velvet 
and the belt of black piece satin folded 
twice and only two inches wide when done. 
Line it with crinoline, turning the satin 
edges over on it, and fasten with two ro- 
— a square or lengthwise bow back or 
ront. 


A HINT OF COLORS 


FPRENCH color cards are just appearing 
for the spring and inform us that the 
pale shades of bluet will continue in favor. 
The cherry or Magenta reds will be re- 
tained, though, in preference, the palest 
shade, known as reine, more of a strong 
reddish-pink, will prevail. Black in trim- 
mings and dress goods, as well as millinery, 
promises to be worn as much in the spring 
as it has been during the winter. Turquoise 
blue is one of the spring colors, also golden 
coe pale stem green, all medium and 
ight browns, and, of course, the never- 
failing navy blue. It is too early to speak 
of combinations for the spring, except to 
say that they will be in vogue and as daring 
as they are now, but in all cases they must 
form a harmony to prove a success. A 
blue that is brighter than a navy shade is 
already noticed in the foreign materials, and 
will prove a relief where bluet is unbecom- 
ing, which it often is. The greens will 
have a yellowish cast. Green has picked 
up very much since December, and prom- 
ises well for the spring in silk, woolen and 
cotton materials. 


THE CORRECT KID GLOVES 
[URING the past two years the dressed 
or glacé kid gloves have been con- 
sidered as dressy as the suéde or undressed 


kid, but to the writer the latter always seem | 


more suitable for evening wear. With ball 
toilettes white, pearl, the palest of yellow, 
pink and mauve obtain, though white far 
outranks the others. Even with the short, 
full-puffed sleeves on such costumes a 
twenty-button length is sufficient, and many 
wear only a sixteen-button glove, as the 
ugly fashion of showing a few inches of 
the bare arm between sleeve and glove 
continues in vogue. Self-colored stitching 
is the handsomest for full dress. For the 
theatre, day weddings, visiting, etc., the 
four-button gloves or the eight-button 
mousquetaire styles are worn with black 
or self-colored stitching. The embroidery 
on the back promises to be wider for the 
spring. White, pearl, light tan and mode 
shades are correct for the above dressing. 
For shopping, traveling and general wear 
four-button glacé or piqué kid gloves in 
brown, tan, dark A and slate shades, 
obtain with large buttons or the hook fas- 
tenings. For a fleshy wrist the latter fit 
better, and I find old ladies wearing them 
‘‘because they are so easy to fasten.’ 
Have your gloves to fit but not cramp the 
hands. Cheap gloves are never a bargain. 
Gloves need not match a costume but must 
harmonize with it. Have your gloves 
opened — not aectiied ani powdered 
when buying them. Remove them by 
turning them wrong side out, and do not 
stretch them out of shape by pulling at the 
finger tips. Remember that as you first 
put on new gloves so they will be shaped. 
Take time to put them on gently and see 
that each finger is on straight. Pull them 
into shape and lay away smoothly if you 
oy them to look well as long as they 
ast. 


VEILS FOR ALL COMPLEXIONS 
O not read this, however, a// veils for 
all complexions. Select your veil as 
you do your best gown. It may makea 
pretty woman homely, if taken at hap- 
hazard, and certainly can improve a homely 
one if bought with taste and skill. Black, 
brown, white and navy blue veils are all 
worn, but the favorite veil in Paris is one 
of a black ground having small white 
sprays and border. A cream white is be- 
coming, unless the wearer is very pale and 
with faint-colored eyes and hair. Black 
goes with all hats and is very fashionable, 
but it is the common opinion that it ages one. 
The spotted black is more becoming than 
the plain, and if the wearer has a modicum 
of color she can get along with it, provided 
she uses something bright about her dress 
or hat. To others black is becoming any 
way, and fortunate are these few. Red 
veils are remarkably becoming, but are not 
considered the best form. Single-width 
veilings, including the bordered styles, are 
worn with the lower edge just reaching the 
oint of the chin. The double-width veil- 
ings are gathered up in loose folds under 
the chin, which is a style becoming to 
slender faces. Light brown veils are very 
becoming to brunettes, who should shun 
bluish-white and navy shades, and the light 
golden-tan shades are only suitable to a 
clear rosy skin. Try veils on until you 
find the most becoming and then cling to 
that one. Jetted veils are fashionable but 
trying to the eyes. A small-sized mesh is 
in better taste than the large ones that 
seem to cut the face up in squares and 
mark it off into odd designs. Do not wear 
a veil at the theatre or any evening enter- 
tainment, but do wear one at any and all 
day functions. 


A FEW NEW WAISTS 


S odd waists and skirts are the feature 
of the season new ideas in both are 
constantly cropping up. This style is now 
standard and will continue for time indefi- 
nite. The coming summer promises to be 
the biggest cotton waist season yet known. 
Now we are wearing them of lace or net 
over silk ; chiffon, gauze or crépe over silk 
or satin ; velvet, the soft-finished Liberty 
satin, striped and figured changeable taf- 
fetas and a few plaids in velvet and silk. 
All colors and combinations are worn in 
this useful garment. Sleeves are to the 
wrist or elbow and very large. Fancy col- 
lars and ribbon belts are worn. Guipure 
lace yokes and epaulette ruffles abound, 
and in many instances a tiny fur edgin 
finishes the lace trimming. Velvet and chif- 
fon are combined with any material. Jet 
and ribbon are commonly-used trimmings. 
Some of the combinations are a silk waist, 
velvet sleeves, narrow belt and collar and 
yoke of lace Vandykes. Another has pink 
chiffon over pink silk, with pink satin rib- 
bon bretelles and bows, as wellas belt, and 
a light green velvet collar. Mink edges 
the collar and outlines the bretelles and 
belt. Black chiffon, net or gauze waists 
are made over colored silk and trimmed 
with black satin ribbons and a colored vel- 
vet collar. The waists are full in effect, 
though made over a boned lining. Six 


yards of silk are now allowed for a waist | 


and the same of chiffon, though it is of 
double width, but it must be very full. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,”’ will be found on page 28 of this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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Imported 


Crépons 
and 


Ginghams 





The Finest Wash Dress Goods 
MADE IN THE WORLD 


Imported to sell for 50c. to 75c. 


As a special offer to readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, to i = 
OURNAL, t¢ ntro 19¢,200 2 =—— 


duce our Wash Dress 
Goods Department, at 

R. H. STEARNS & CO. 
Tremont St. and Temple Place, Boston 


ALL DRESSES 
SET 
WELL : 





















when interlined 
with 


Fibre 
Chamois 


Its advantages 
over hair cloth, 
crinoline or elas- 
tic duck are 
many. Noth- 
ing equals 


Fibre 
Chamois 


for skirts and 
puffed 
sleeves. 
It combines 
style and warmth. Will not lose its shape 
The American Fibre Chamois Co. are the sole 
owners of the Patents on this material, and Patents are 
applied for in the use of this material, or similar goods, 


for the support in Puff Sleeves and Flare Skirts. 
The rights will be protected. 


LEADING DRY GOODS STORES SELL IT 


“My Luster Skirt” 


Is the reply made to the!friend who asks— 
“What is that dressy effect I saw ’neath your 
uplifted dress yesterday P. M.?” 

The cut don’t show Luster wool effect, but— 


POSSESSION OF THIS LUSTER SKIRT ITSELF 
WILL PLEASE YOU IMMENSELY 





THE BEST 
SKIRT 
FOR SPRING 
WEAR 
EVER 
PRODUCED 


Mud won't 
injure; dust 
proof; damp- 
ness don’t 
affect ; service- 
able; light 


weight; “ fit”’ 
and “ hang”’ 
perfect. 


Price, as shown in cut, $2.00 postpaid. 
Price, with silk shell edge added, $2.50 postpaid. 
Colors—Black, Navy Blue, Brown, Tan, Cream 
White and Mignonette. 
Name length and color desired, and if not per- 
fectly satisfied, return it and we will refund your 
money, less postage. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., mirs 


INDIANAPOLIS 
79¢. 


Fast Black 
Sateen Skirt 

Ladies’ Skirt of fast black 
Sateen ; three ruffies pinked top 
and bottom; warm lining of 
Outing Flannel; faced at bot- 
tom; usually sold at §1.46. 


Special to Tue Laprzs’ Home 
JouRNaL readers at 


98 cents 


Same style without lining, 
79¢ Tilustrated Catalogue of 

* the best values ever of 
fered in America mailed free te 
any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York 
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THE ART OF DRESSING THE NECK 
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HE elaborate bodice trimmings 
have made the dressing of the 
neck what it really is—an art. 
Women are beginning to 
study that which constitutes 
the becoming about the 
throat, and fashion goes 

hand in band, not only in the selection of 

the designs, but in the colors and materials 





A VERY SMART STOCK (Illus. No. 1) 


used. The woman with a short, thick 
throat is taught that a turned-down collar, 
with perhaps a medium high one inside it, 
is possible for her, while that other woman 
whose throat is long and slender knows 
that she cannot get her collar or her stock 
too high. Forsome time the folded stock, 
simply hooking at one side, has been in 
vogue, but now it is made more elaborate 
with rosettes, donkey’s ears and buckles, 
while not only is moiré or satin ribbon 
used, but chiffon and various crépe materi- 
als, as well as velvet, form the stock proper. 
COLORS IN FABRICS 

[F one’s gown is dark and untrimmed with 

a contrasting color, then the stock to 
go with it will have a soft folded beit 
matching it in color and material, unless 
chiffon is used for the collar, which is, of 
course, impossible for a belt. Velvet is 
carefully folded and caught underneath by 
invisible stitches, the foundation for it be- 
ing stiff enough to support it, but not so 
stiff as to give it a prim appearance. In 
colors, the fancy neck pieces are oftenest 












COLLAR AND BODICE DECORATION (Illus. No. 2) 


of the new blue, of cerise, yellow, golden 
brown or white. It takes one yard and an 
eighth of two-inch-wide ribbon to make the 
simplest of the stocks. 





A TYPICAL STOCK 


VERY smart stock is that shown in IIlus- 
tration No. 1. It is made of cerise 
velvet laid in soft high folds and it fastens 
in the back securely with hooks and eyes. 
At each side of the front quite close to the 
shoulders, but standing up high, are 
donkey’s ears of the velvet, from each of 
which comes a single donkey’s ear that ex- 
tends some distance down 
on the bodice. In green, 
heliotrope, yellow, white 
or golden-brown velvet, 
this stock is most effect- 
ive, and can be worn 
with a hat or bonnet 
which has a bit of the 
same color in its decora- 
tions. 


THE LACE YOKE 


VERY elaborate collar 
and bodice decora- 

tion combined is pictured 
in Illustration No. 2. For 
this coarse cream-colored 
lace over a quarter of a 
yard wide is used. A 
yoke is cut and fitted to 
the bodice and then 
sewed on to a yellow satin 
stock so that the lace and 
stock fasten in the back. 
A flaring bow, the loops 
of which extend almost 
to the shoulders, is in the 
front of the 
stock, and 
there is just 
in the centre 
a glittering 
buckle of 
brilliants. 
From under 
the stock 
in the cen- 
tre comes a 
strap of the yellow ribbon that 
extends to the end of the yoke, 
and has for its finish a tiny 
rosette of the same. Similar 
straps come from each shoul- 
der seam down on the lace 
and have a rosette at the 
edge. This yoke is de- 
tachable and so can be 
worn with any bodice. 
It may be said in its favor 
that the virl who is handy 
with her needle can easily 
make one at home. A 
very elaborate one has the 
stock and ribbon of black 
velvet, while the lace por- 
tion is spangled with jet 
sequins, and, to be in har- 
mony, the buckle in the 
centre of the bow is of jet. 


THE CHIFFON NECK PIECE 
EVELOPED in chiffon, 
the stock is first 
made with a silk founda- 
dation of the 
same color. 
The soft ma- 
terial is then 
folded over, 
and at each 
side is a fluffy rosette made also 
of chiffon. From underneath 
the stock comes an accordion- 
plaited bib which reaches quite 
to the waist-line, and may or 
may not be allowed to flare. If 
it is intended to draw it in 
at the waist-line under the 
belt then it must be extra 
long, but those that are 
allowed to flare are simply 
fastened at each side with 
some decorative pins and 
are counted as very becom- 
ing, especially to the woman 
who is slender. A _ black 
chiffon stock intended to be 
worn by an elderly lady has 
the bib made of very fine 
thread lace with pendants 
of jet coming quite a dis- 
tance over it and taking 
away from what might be a 
rather sombre effect. 
Another stock, intended 
to be worn with a white 
satin bodice, is of white 
satin ribbon with a black 
rosette on each side and a 
black jet buckle just in 
front. The bib is of white 
chiffon with an edge finish and three pip- 
ings of black fox ; both the edge finish and 
the pipings are very narrow, and seem, in- 
deed, merely a suggestion of the fur. 
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FOR EVENING WEAR 
IBBONS, laces and chiffon are all used 
for dressing the neck of bodices that 
are to be worn in the evening. The very 
many beautiful ones developed in satin 
and silk often depend on the neck dressing 
for the decoration, and so care is taken to 
choose pretty designs in collars, whether 
the bodice be high or low. A rose-pink 
bodice of satin is cut out to form a very 
short V, merely exposing the throat. With 
this is worn a full cape of white lace that is 
caught up on the shoulder under two 
rosettes of white satin ribbon, and then is 
not full but turned in in bias line so as to 
form what seem revers of !ace from the V 
outline. This is caught a little lower down 
under a rosette like those on the shoulder. 
Another pretty decoration, which is shown 
in Illustration No. 3, is worn with a light 
green silk bodice, with velvet sleeves of 
the same color. The collar is of broad 
white satin ribbon, folded softly and caught 
at each side with rosettes of yellow lace. 
The bib is of lace reaching almost to the 
waist-line and gathered on very full. Over 
this is a straight deep fringe, very close 
and coming quite to the edge of the lace, 
of creamy pearl beads. The effect of this 
is very rich, and the contrast between the 
beads and the lace, as well as that with 
the pale green of the bodice, is artistic 
enough to delight the soul of a veritable 
student in colors. 


ON PLAINER BODICES 

|" is considered quite proper to wear with 

one’s tailor-made gown stocks and 
belts of satin. The leading dressmakers 
prefer, when the gown itself is a solid 
color, to have these adjuncts of black, but 
where the material shows a check or mixed 
effect then colors may be chosen. Usually 
black satin is bought by the yard and laid 
in folds as it is found to be more adaptable 
in that way than if the ribbon were chosen. 
The high stock of folded satin, fastened 
under donkey’s ears at the left side, is good 
form, and then the belt is in harmony, be- 
ing caught under rather larger donkey’s 
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FOR EVENING WEAR (Illus. No. 3) 


ears at the left side of the waist-line. In 
the new blue or cerise satin, stocks and 
belts will tend to freshen many a black 
gown that is beginning to show signs of 
wear. I would, however, advise that 
simply the satin be used and that no lace 
be put with it, for when black has lost its 
first gloss, lace, by contrast, is apt to ex- 
aggerate its misfortune. 

Collars of moiré are noted on wool 
gowns, and they have, as contrasts, very 
wide and sharply-pointed revers of the two 
materials. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


HE slender woman is, of course, the one 
who can wear the very full neck trim- 
mings to greatest advantage, but she who 
has a short throat can wear a stock by 
making it a low one, and she is not forced 
to choose always the turned-down collar. 
However, if she is wise, she will not have 
rosettes or flaring bows, but will let the 
narrow stock be fastened in the back un- 
der ordinary loops. The broad bib is, of 
course, not intended for her, but there are 
many pointed effects that can be selected 
by her, and the flaring revers, which, as 


they look long, tend, unless they are very | 


wide, to take away, rather than to add to, 
one’s breadth, would seem to have been 
specially designed for the woman inclined 
to be stout. By-the-by, have as many 
fancy pieces for the neck as you like, but 
let them be immaculate in their freshness. 


| 
| 
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A Sho rt Story 


Once upon a time (you know all ortho- 
dox stories begin that way) there was a 
small mill but it had a big motto, which 
it tried to live up to, and that motto was 
**Our aim to excel.”’ 

Well, at the time this mill started, all the 
fine zephyr ginghams and dainty novelties 
for summer dresses worn in this country 
were imported, and this mill was the first 
to make them here. At first it was hard 
work, for there were prejudices to over- 
come, and many people doubted that goods 
could be made here as fine, and with colors 
as fast and designs as exquisite as any that 
came from abroad. But the mill kept at it 
and stuck to its motto, and every year more 
people found out that it could be depended 
on, and so its trade increased, and the mill 
grew and more mills were added, until in 
1893, when the greatest exposition of the 
world was held at Chicago, and the looms 
of all countries sent their best, the finest 
fancy wash goods there came from this mill, 
no longer a little one, but a leader in every- 
thing, equipment, methods and results. 

And now the dealers who handle the 
goods and should know, have given these 
mills a new motto. They say their fabrics 
‘*wash the best and last the longest.”’ 

We have told you this story for your in- 
formation and protection. Wash goods 


| there are to-day in plenty, both American 


and imported, but if you want to be sure 
that the dress you buy will wash without 
fading, as well as be fine and even in tex- 
ture, ask for the ‘*Aberfoyle’’ goods. You 
will get not only the best fabric, but will 
find all the latest colors, combinations and 
novelties. 

_ A thorough organization both here and 
in Europe, and a concentration on this one 
class of goods the whole year round in- 
sures this. 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 





TAFFETA-PLISSE 
The New Silk Fabric. 


A Crépon, in stripe and in block pat- 
terns, in one tone, in multi-color, or 
in all-black—a sort of Taffeta-Crépon, 
or Taffeta-Plissé; it is made so that it 
will not pull out. It is strictly new 
and its structure marks an epoch in 
silk weaving. We have now a fabric, 
beyond comparison the best for Silk 
Waists. Those who have seen it pro- 
nounce it very remarkable. It will be 
in three grades, according to design, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per yard and the 
sale is exclusively controlled by us. 


a 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and lith Street 
NEW YORK 








Silk Skirts 


Are an expensive luxury because 
mistaken economists choose inferior 
Silks for this purpose. 


Cutter’s Silks 


cost a few cents more on the yard, 
but you get back the difference 
ten times over before the skirt is 
worn out. 


See for yourself that ‘‘John D. Cutter 
& Co.’’ is stamped on the goods. 

If your dealer does not keep CUTTER’S 
SILKS write to us. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
44 East Fourteenth Street, - NEW YORK 
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A Department devoted to a social interchange of ideas among JOURNAL readers. 


Address all letters to MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT, care of THE LADIES’ 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR hy Bertin, Oe ‘ERY yez . 

4 year seems to 
bring to us women 
i Ay greater demands for 

; +} work. How changed 
from the days of my 
y youth! The lives of 
women I knew then 
were for the most part 
placid and uneventful. 
There were no clubs 
—with their federations—no afternoon teas 
in curious variations, the weeks were not 
filled with a social, philanthropic or mis- 
sionary engagement for every half-day. 
They had their annual gatherings at the 
‘*anniversaries,’’ and their sewing societies, 
but how little there was in those to excite 
and exhaust. Now we have great build- 
ings to erect and oversee, constitutions to 
frame and large societies to organize and 
keep in operation, and innumerable smaller 
agencies to control and guide. Our diary 
overruns with engagements and our mail is 
loaded with ‘‘notices’’ of meetings. 
There is both good and evil in this new 
order of things. We are learning to dis- 
criminate between the trivial and the im- 
portant, and if we are discreet in the 
adjustment of these apparent duties, this 
new life may be far grander for us, and 
those belonging to us, than that more 
restricted life of our mothers could have 
been to them. I say ‘‘apparent’’ duties 
for we often lay ourselves under burdens 
of so-called duty which do not belong to 
us. We fancy it would be ‘‘ doing good”’ 
to join this or that society, to attempt one 
and another reform for which we are not 
capable, and we thus wear ourselves out in 
inefficient work. 





* 
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WE fritter away our time and strength, 

too, in a multiplicity of affairs ; one 
scene of activity opens into another and be- 
fore we know it we are tangled in a whirl- 
ing skein of twisting threads. How often 
we have heard the truism that one piece of 
work well done is worth a dozen half done, 
and how utterly we ignore it. We rush 
from one ‘‘board meeting’’ to another, and 
squeeze a committee meeting here and 
there in the chinks of time, with the result 
that we are never in a proper state of mind 
and body to do our best in any one of 
them. We are not clear-headed, our sen- 
sitive nerves are rasped by our fellow- 
workers whose nerves are in a rasping 
state. This condition of affairs accounts 
for many of the difficulties which arise in 
the management of women’s societies. 
We let our nerves and our feelings stand 
very much in the way of the cause we 
are undertaking to foster. We are hurt 
by an inference and irritated by an im- 
agined opposition; we resign because we 
are not ‘‘supported,’’ and object to work 
with this or the other person because we 
are not ‘‘congenial.’’ This looks childish 
written down in black and white but 
it is true even of gray-haired women. 
More than one institution of which I have 
personal knowledge is suffering because 
there is some misunderstanding among the 
managers and they do not all pull together. 
No quality is more needed by women to- 
day than a quiet strength born of self-con- 
trol and appreciation of the abilities of 
others. A woman abounding in this grace 
has a harmonizing power, she knows how 
to bring under one spirit ‘‘ diversities of 
gifts.”’ She can hide the obtruding faults 
of her co-workers under their virtues and 
draw out the hidden talents of the shy and 
the unknown. A “board,” a ‘‘ commit- 
tee,’’ with such a leader has the strength 
of each ability multiplied, and each failing 
minimized, and every family with such a 
mother at its head is sure to be united in 
affection and in service. 

A woman’s club recently discussed the 
subject of ‘‘Home Amusements,’’ and the 
afternoon was too short to exhaust the 
subject. It was agreed that there was need 
in every household of some real fun every 
day, and that, parents and children should 
unite in diverting entertainment if only for 
a short time. Music, games of many sorts, 
reading aloud and recitations were sug- 
gested as affording inexhaustible pleasure. 
In speaking of music one lady said that 
she wished to protest against one injustice. 
She said that the child who sings naturally 
is taught with care, while the child who 
cannot express himself in song is never 
trained at all. It was her opinion that 
every child should be expected to | as 
he is expected to read, and in behalf of 
those who ‘“‘have no ear,’’ who cannot 
“‘catch a tune,” she urged an especial 
teaching and training. In particular she 
plead that they should not be discouraged. 
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LATE number of an English magazine 
contained a story which I should like 
to have distributed asa tract. It is entitled 
**The Happiest Man in London,”’ and tells 
of a man and his wife living in a single 
room, with nothing but the most necessary 
furniture. For twenty-five years the wife 
had been paralyzed, and her husband had 
been her nurse, her protector, her support, 
and, most of all, her lover all the time. 
She could scarcely speak, and her only 
strength of expression lay in her eyes, 
looking ‘‘ straight out, clear and shining.’’ 
In response to a new doctor’s question this 
hero of a man told in the simplest and most 
sincere way how he lived : 


“*T get up early of a morning, you see, sir,’ said 
Temple, ‘and make our breakfast and attend to her. 
Then before I start for work—I’m in an engineer’s 
employ—lI just boards her up in bed so as she can’t 
fallout. I’m back at dinner hour, and we have it 
together. Then, when I leave work, my evenin’ 
soon passes. There’s usually a bit of cooking to be 
done, and washing up, and the room to be seen to. 
An invalid must have things clean about her ; it isn’t 
agreeable to just lie and look at anything dirty. I 
like Lucy to keep bright—but there! she always is; 
and if occasionally she gets down I soon cheer her 
up, don’t I, Lucy? Meand Sunny together. Sunny 
—that’s our bullfinch. He’s asleep now, covered up, 
you see, and I won’t disturb him. But by day he’s 
that lively! He chirps and talks away to Lucy; he’s 
company for her, Sunny is, bless his little heart!’”’ 


How the tired man coming home from 
his work goes cheerily about the cares of 
his little household ; how he eats the taste- 
less meat from which ‘‘ Lucy’s’”’ beef-tea 

ad been made—enjoying the meat the 
better the poorer it was, because he knew 
thereby that the tea was good; how he did 
some of the washing to save pennies for 
‘luxuries’? for his dear invalid—all this 
the story tells. It describes how 


“the old man got ready for the night. He was 
obliged to retire early whenever possible. He 
brought warm water to the bedside and washed the 
hands and face of his wife, and tied on her white 
night-cap. In the morning he would perform her 
toilette again, and do her hair for her. And he took 
pride in doing it, as he said, ‘as stylishly as a hair- 
dresser.’ Then he arranged on the chair, so as to be 
within reach, a candle in a tin candlestick, a glass of 
water and a biscuit. After that he fetched a large 
Prayer-book and the Bible, and read the Psalms and 
the second lesson for the evening, and afterward 
prayed. He thanked God for the many mercies 
vouchsafed to them that day, for food and power to 
work, and fora home. He remembered those with- 
out these blessings, and begged that they might 
receive them. He commended himself and his wife 
to God’s keeping throughout the night.”’ 


There came a day when the friendly 
young doctor announced that he was going 
away for a month, and would bring ‘‘an- 
other friend’’ back with him, and this is 
the response he had from these two who 
had not found in marriage an easy life: 


“** God bless you, sir! You couldn’t tell me any- 
thing that would make me more rejoiced. The dear 
young lady! We seem to know her now, already, 
but we shall really see her, and love her, I am sure.’ 

““*Oh, yes,’ said Murray, ‘you'll love her, Mr. 
Temple. Everybody does.’ 

***Lucy, did you hear? The doctor is going to 
fetch the dear young lady.’ 

‘*The woman unclosed her eyes. She looked at 
the doctor, and the drawn face seemed flooded with 
sweetness. Her lips moved. 

““*She says, ‘God bless you,’ sir. Lucy says, 
‘God bless you.’ And when she says it she means it. 
Ah, we know what a blessed thing married life can 
be, don’t we, Lucy? It’s a solemn fact, sir, to take 
a woman to be your wife. It’s a solemn fact. But 
when the blessing of God rests upon a union marriage 
is a sacrament that brings you added grace. It is 
sir. Your faith grows, and your love grows, and 
your nature deepens. You learn a many things. I’m 
old and I’ve lived, but the part of my life that has 
helped me to the best knowledge is—just that. I 
took Lucy. I said I’d ‘love her, comfort her, honor 
and keep her in sickness and in health.’ I’ve tried 
and we've been happy. Sir, love does it all. You'll 
want to comfort her, you'll have to honor her, and if 
sickness come you'll love her all the more.’ 

‘From the bed there came a strange sound. It 
was something between a laugh anda sob. And the 
doctor turning, looked away again. Her husband’s 
words had moved the wife to tears, but her face was 
radiant with the joy in her upturned eyes. 

“Temple laid his hand on hers—hers which could 
give no answering pressure. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
wish you better happiness than I’ve had. I wish you 
as much. And I take it I’m about the happiest man 
in London.’”’ 


If I could only put a little of this devo- 
tion into the hearts of some of my unhappy 
correspondents—if I could only persuade 
them to seek to serve, not to be served: to 
try to conquer by love, not by complaining— 
it would be the best work of my life. The 
JouRNAL is full of inspiration to women to 
live earnestly and cheerfully, to strengthen 
themselves by loving and faithful ministry, 
for strength does come as it is rightly used, 
and where there seems nothing to do cour- 
ageous endurance brings to the soul a 
power which is really divine. To those 
who send to me repining, querulous, fault- 
finding letters I commend the example of 
London’s ‘‘ happiest man,’’ and remind 
them of what Mr. Warner says in ‘‘ The 
Golden House,”’ 


“that in one relation of life no confidences are pos- 
sible outside of that relation, except to its injury, and 
that to ask interference is pretty sure to seal its 
failure. As its highest joys cannot be participated 
in, so its estrangements cannot be healed by any in- 
fluence outside of its sacred compact.” 


WE read in the newspapers very alarming tales of 
the prevalence of the germs of disease. I am 
sometimes too afraid to rest easy a moment when 
my children are in school, and I keep them at home 
as much asl can. But now I hear that these germs 
are often in our food, especially in milk and butter 
and cheese. I have always thought milk very whole- 
some but now lam in fear whenever I see the chil- 
dren drinking it. Can I do anything to make it safe? 
I believe there is a process which is intended to kill 
the germs. A. D. F 

Do not distress yourself so much. The 
air is as truly a bearer of health as it is 
of disease. Cleanliness, fresh air, regular 
habits and simple, well-cooked food are 
important to health, but not more import- 
ant than a calm, cheerful, trusting spirit. 
There may be some diseased milk but it 
is very doubtful whether the process of 
sterilizing it is so advantageous as has been 
imagined. You should be watchful, and if 
you learn that children are allowed to go 
to school from a house where there is a 
contagious or infectious disease you should 
protest for the sake of your own and other 
little ones, but be sure not to arouse fear 
in your children’s minds. I suppose many 
persons are frightened into an illness, and 
children of nervous temperament are often 
in real distress, which they are ashamed 
to confess, lest they ‘‘catch something.” 
How is it that doctors, nurses and ministers 
who goin and out among the sick rarely 
take a contagious disease? I think it is 
largely because they do not think of the 
danger to themselves. They do the duty 
belonging to them and are not frightened 
about the consequences. 


* * 
* 


SUPPOSE no one of us likes to be told 
that we are not well mannered. Yet, 
what one of us is free from all charge of 
misconduct? I do not refer to those lapses 
from etiquette which are the result of ig- 
norance of those unwritten rules of society 
which every community makes for itself, 
but to a disregard of those social laws 
which have their foundation in character. 
And, after all, how many of the much- 
sneered-at ordinances which politeness lays 
upon us are really founded on deep and 
noble principles. Courtesy is but the ex- 
pression of kindness. Table manners are 
much transgressed, not simply by eating 
with the knife and drinking from the sau- 
cer, not by offending the taste, but by 
wounding the heart by sarcastic and con- 
temptuous remarks thoughtlessly uttered, 
and, quite as often, by indifference and in- 
attention. One may say that the heart 
should not be wovnded so easily, but if the 
heart be hardened so that it does not feel 
wounds it will soon become too hard to 
feel and express sympathy. Emerson well 
says, ‘‘ The law of the table is Beauty—a 
respect to the common soul of all the 
guests. Everything is unseasonable which 
is private to two or three or any portion of 
the company. Tact never violates for a 
moment this law; never intrudes the 
orders of the house, the vices of the absent, 
or a tariff of expenses, or professional 
rivacies ; as we say, we never ‘talk shop’ 
efore company.’’ What a transformation 
in our table talk would follow were we to 
make this our standard. 


* * 
* 


O you think a classical or a scientific training is 
most likely to fit a boy of more than common 
ability for a successful life ? A WIpow. 

Your question seems a little like asking 
which is best, warm or cool clothing. 
Warm clothing is adapted to cold weather, 
and cool clothing to hot. A _ classical 
training is good for a boy whose gifts are 
in the lines of literature, and a scientific 
course will do better for the boy whose 
talents show themselves in the direction of 
observation and experiment. I would not 
make too rigid a division in any case, for a 
man of science is better for an appreciation 
of literature, and an author is the gainer 
for at least a little knowledge of science. 
It is no easy thing to decide what and 
where your son shall study. A great deal 
will depend upon the good judgment of 
his teachers. As they become acquainted 
with his tastes and his temperament they 
can advise you and him. The danger is 
that an eager student will try to do too 
much. 

No child can study everything which the 
broad field of education now offers. 
Choice must be made for, and by, the 
student. A young man going to Harvard 
University can take but a very small part 
of the great abundance spread before him, 
even though he may be the most brilliant 
and persistent of students. ‘I should 
have to stay here twenty-one years and 
work hard all the time if I took all the 
studies I feel that I ought to take,” said 
one young man after he had carefully 
eliminated every one from the catalogue 
that he was willing to spare. He could 
take less than a quarter of the work that 
seemed to him a necessity. He was 
obliged to make the selection with fore- 
thought, considering what, under his 
special limitations, would best equip him 
for good work in the position in which he 
was likely to be placed. Life is an embar- 
rassment of riches; we can, at the most, 
choose but a small part of its offered riches. 


| LH Mote 
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mental or practical, personal or 
general, aimed at the heart or the 
reason, but it must be written on 
fine paper. There is none more cor- 
rect in style or more in keeping 
with the characteristics of a true 
valentine than HURD’S PRINCE 
OF WALES NOTE PAPER, wiih 
its beautiful kid finish writing sur- 
face. It comes in French Gray, 
Cream and Beryl shades. 
td 
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My Lady’s Valentine 
’ may be in verse or prose, senti- 
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I’m sure 
You'll be glad 


to know 
of a bind- 
ing that 
will keep 
your dress 
skirt from 
becoming 
wet and 
draggled. 
It’s the 


‘«* Duxbak ”’ 
Rainproof 

a new brand of 

the famous 4 


« 
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» hig 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for “‘S. H. &@ M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 





‘««S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best 


KING PHILIP MILLS 
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Printed Batiste in New Designs 
PRINTED BATISTE, WHITE LAWNS 
PLAIN NAINSOOKS 


Send stamp for samples to King vo Mills, 
No. 27 Thomas St., New York, N. Y. 





Correctly Made and Trimmed 


$ Button, Congress 
390 or Lace Shoes 
For WOMEN or MEN 


In all the latest styles. Heavy or 
ht weight, all shapes, and style 

of toes, — and plain. Widths 
A to EE. _ Sizes 1 to 8 for 

Women, 5 to 11 for Men. 


CATALOGUE 


“=~ 16 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 
SENT » showing 
large variety of differ- 
ent — and patterns 
ot oes ery, in 
price from $2. to 
$5.00 for MEW and 
WOMEN, and from 
50 cts. to $2.00 
FOR CHILDREN. 
All Shoes. Delivered Free at P pd nearest 


or express office. With money, send size and width on 
your old shoe. 










Your Money Refunded if you are not satisfied 
with fit, quality and style. 


MANUPACTURERS’ SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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HE new art of crochet 
embroidery, known also 
as canvas crochet, is a 
fresh proof that the 
possibilities of startling 
novelties in crochet 
work are by no means 
exhausted. The meth- 
od of crocheting over 

moulds, introduced into this country in the 

JourNAL of November, 1892, under the 

title of ‘‘ The Latest Novelty 

in Crochet Work,’”’ has not 
yet lost its popularity, nor 
has it by any means exhaust- 
ed the uses to which it may 
be applied. Fresh ideas are 
continually brought out 
whereby charming decora- 
tive results may be obtained 
with artistic moulds, yet 
here is another novelty 
sprung up that bids fair to 
divide the honors with it, 
proving conclusively that the 
resources of crochet work 
are by no means exhausted. 


MATERIALS CALLED FOR 


ONE great advantage 

claimed for crochet em- 
broidery is that the materials 
called for are so simple, so 
inexpensive and so easily 
within reach. An ordinary 
crochet hook, almost any kind 
of wool or silk suitable for 
crochet work, and Penelope 
or silk canvas, such as is used 
for Berlin wool work or 
needle tapestry, being all 
that are needed for the work. 
Then as to designs, almost 
any conventional pattern will 
serve; they may be bought 
already traced on canvas. 
There are plenty to be had 
that are entirely suitable, al- 
though prepared for other 
kinds of needlework. Then again no new 
stitches have to be learned ; one works on 
the old lines with this difference, that can- 
vas is introduced as'a foundation. This 
new factor in the work produces a marvel- 
ous change in the appearance of the fin- 
ished piece; it partakes entirely of the 
nature of embroidery. The exquisitely 
rich and handsome effects attainable in 
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ORIENTAL CURTAIN BORDER (Illus. No. 2) 


diversified colorings are completed in an 
incredibly short space of time. 


METHODS OF WORKING 


‘THE method of working is extremely sim- 
ple; large pieces are best worked in 
a firm embroidery frame, but smaller arti- 
cles may be executed in the hand, a 
in the latter case it will be a littke more diffi- 
cult to handle the thread prop- 
erly underneath the canvas. 
We give an illustration of 
the manner of applying the 
Principal stitches in use, as 
being more easily understood 
than by means of any amount 
of written explanation. The 
simple chain stitch, on the top 
right-hand corner of the group 
of stitches in Illustration No. 
I, may be drawn through each 
succeeding hole in the canvas, 
or over two or three holes at a 
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THE CORD STITCH 

HE cord stitch exactly above it is also a 
very showy, useful stitch ; by elongat- 

ing the loops on either side over two, three 
or more holes at a time, the ground is 
quickly and to the uninitiated mysteriously 
covered. It will be seen that the centres 
in the diamond forms on the curtain border 
are treated thus. It is merely a chain 
stitch worked over two or more divisions 
of the canvas on alternate sides ; if worked 





DESIGN FOR FOOTSTOOL (Illus. No. 3) 


loosely it gives a more raised, cordlike 
effect than when drawn flat on the canvas, 
The remaining stitch answers to the double 
or treble of ordinary crochet according to 
whether it covers one or two holes in the 
canvas. It can be worked straight or 
slanting, as shown in the illus- 
tration. It covers the ground 
with amazing rapidity. The 
needle must be 
held somewhat flat 
against the canvas 
while working, in 
order to keep the 
top of the stitch 
even and firm. 


CURTAIN BORDER 


HE curtain bor- 
der in Illustra- 
tion No. 2 would 
serve equally well 
for a table cover 
worked on a me- 
dium-sized canvas 
with single Berlin 
wool. It would 
also form a hand- 
some border for a 
rug made of cut- 
tings from a Brus- 
sels or velvet pile 
carpet, but for this 
purpose coarse 
canvas is called for with thick 
wool such as is used for af- 
xhans. 

The illustrations well represent the feel- 
ing of varied coloring. All the designs 
lend themselves peculiarly to rich Oriental 
methods of shading. The diamond forms 
are carried out in cord stitch entirely, the 
outer edges being added in chain stitch. 
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time, either in straight rows, 
zigzag, on the cross, or indeed 
following any given lines, 
curved or otherwise. Then 
there is the chain stitch shown 
on the lower left-hand corner, 
that is worked alternately in 
two rows of holes. 
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STITCHES IN DETAIL (Illus. No. 1) 





T® fillings between the outer border and 

the diamond forms are made of parallel 
rows of plain chain carried over two holes 
at a time, alternating the hole in starting 
each row, which gives the effect of a basket 





DESIGN FOR BRACES (Illus. No. 5) 


stitch. The outer border is put in with 
double and treble stitches of varying 
lengths, the darker color being worked 
from the inside, the lighter from the out- 
side. Before adding the finishing row of 
ordinary double crochet the 
canvas must be doubled un- 
derneath close to the work 
to form a neat edge. 


DESIGN FOR FOOTSTOOL 


[LLUSTRATION No. 3 shows 

a pattern designed for a 
round footstool in wools, 
but in the new Asiatic dye 
crochet twist (a twist most 
remarkably firm in texture) 
on fine canvas a most ele- 
gant pincushion could be 
produced, or top for a cir- 
cular box. The various 
stitches employed for the fill- 
ings speak for themselves. 
It may be noted that the 
zigzag chain is introduced 
with good effect next to the 
dark chain defining the outer 
edge of the pattern. The 
ground filling of chain may, 
if preferred, be put in on the 
straight lines of the canvas, 
instead of on the cross, so 
as to radiate toward the cen- 
tre. The straight lines will 
be found much easier ; they 
will not injure the general 
effect of the filling. They 
should, in any case be adopt- 
ed if it is desired to make 
the pattern into a square in- 
stead of a circle, a change 
that in many cases may be 
found most useful when 
adapting the design to other uses. 


LAMP MAT IN CROCHET 


LLUSTRATION No. 4 shows a lamp mat 
finished with a picot “—- outside of 
two rows of zigzag chain. This pattern is 
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LAMP MAT DESIGN (Illus. No. 4) 


worked almost entirely with plain rows of 
double and treble, straight and slanting, a 
few of the forms being filled in with plain 
chain over one hole. Gold thread can be 
introduced with effecton the outlines of 
the pattern in chain stitch. The mat can 
be made of any size, the size being regu- 
lated by the mesh of the canvas emp!oyed 
for the work. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, to use wool exactly suited to fill the 
canvas properly without overcrowding. 


A POPULAR DESIGN 


O* last design is for a gentleman’s 
braces ; it is worked on silk canvas. 
The pattern is continuous. The edges are 
turned in and crocheted over, as before 
directed for the curtain border. The 
braces can be lined with a bright-coiored 
silk, if preferred to a white lining. I hope 
to make further suggestions for this most 
oe canvas embroidery in a future 
number of the JouRNAL, but enough has, I 
think, been said to fairly launch my readers 
on a most useful branch of crochet work, 
inexpensive, simple and rapid in execution, 
with the added recommendation that it is 
not at all trying to the eyes. 
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To Mix a 
Batchot Dough 


using the best of butter, sugar, eggs and 
flour, and not to use the very best leaven, 
is folly, indeed, for the best baking powder 
costs but a trifle anyway. For instance : 

One pound of Cleveland’s baking powder 

(the best in the market) will make every- 
thing in the following list : 
20 Tea Biscuit 
| 1 Chocolate Cake 
20 Batter Cakes 

1 Orange Cake 
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Egg Rolls 

Boston Pudding 

Chicken Pie, or Yan- 
kee Pot-Pie 


1 Ice Cream Cake 1 Spice Cake 

30 Cookies 1 Dutch Apple Pudding 
1 Coffee Cake 12 Corn Muffins 
1 Cocoanut Cake 6 Baked Apple Dump- 
1 Loaf Gingerbread lings 
1 Minnehaha Cake 1 Fig Cake 
1 Apple Pudding 1 Roll Jelly Cake 


8 Snowballs 20 Scotch Scones 
1 Cottage Pudding 1 Pound Cake 
12 Apple Fritters 15 Waffles 


6 Crumpets 
12 English Muffins 
1 Strawberry Shortcake 12 


—_ 


Suet Pudding 
Lemon Cream Cake 
Crullers 


_ 


Cleveland’s baking powder does the most 
work ; it does the best work, and, best of 
all, it is perfectly wholesome. It is the 
truest economy to use it. 


Flawless Habutai 
Wash Silks 


(Controlled by 8. & M. for 
all America.) 
We know of no better 
silks coming from Japan, 
as fine,as pretty,as perfect. 


Flawless Fancy Kaikai Wash 
Silks, instead of 40c. 35C¢ 
. 





at 35c. . 
Flawless Fancy Habutai Wash 





Trade Mark Silks, instead of 60c. 

Flawless Habutai atddc.. . . . . . 45¢. 

Wash kimye 27-inch Plain White Flawless 

Goaneeites y Habutai Wash Silks, 8c 

for ail America. instead of 50c.at 38c. 3 ° 
36-inch Plain White Flawless 

Only house in Habutai Wash Silks, 


Chicago with an 

all-the-year-round 

silk buyer in 

Lyons, France, and 
okohama, 

(168A Settlement), 

Japan. 


instead of 75c. at 48c, 48c. 


Cable-Cord Fancy Kaikai Wash 
Silks, instead of 60c. Cc 
ats. .... . dOC. 


And the best of it is 
they seem to improve 
with washing. Shall we send you Sam- 
ples? and a book to help your “ Mail 
Order’’ Shopping ? 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
=> CHICAGO 























Mail Order Department. 
Save Your Clothes irq pattteying Dust 
Paige’s Odorless Garments hung without fold- 
Moth and Dust | {ifiantiy “Bare ast tor years 
Get your Dry Goods Merchant 
Size, 24x48 (1 hook inside), 60¢.) wu. nor, then send postal 
* 30x50 (2 hooks “ ), 75¢.] note to us. Made only by 
lark Buildio 
DETROIT PAPER BAG CO., ° jcark Sidine 
The new labor-saver. Tried once: used 
always. Repairs clothing, dresses, gloves, umbrelias, 
and in one-tenth the time. Send 10c. for package, 
enough to mend 100 articles. Agents wanted. - 
STITCHNOMORE CO. micaco 
Acknowledged to be far superior to all other 


MOTH’ DUST” ODOR 
ing : can be worn without air- 
Proof Bags to order them for you. Ir ug 

Detroit, Mich. 

stockings, and all fabrics better than needle and thread, 

CHICAGO 

CASH’S 
makes. Ask for CASH’S. 
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(2 INCHES WIDE ) 


PILLOW TRIMMED WITH CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH FRILLING 


ye veay 


(4h 4+! bs by 


Eleanor Kirk’s Idea says: “ Cash's Frillings with 
with ladies. 


hemstitched borders are gees favorites 
and they are indeed, beautiful.” 


SOLP BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 
contains many useful hinta, and woven samples of the 
material, with a list of the stores where the goods 
ean be obtained. Free by mail from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N. Y. 
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Sel AVERY lover of flowers 
=| who grows plants in 
the sitting-room win- 
dow is pretty sure 
to have more or less 
trouble with them 
from the attacks of 
A 75 " ng If it isn’t 
ie, \ Se 3 aphis it’s pretty sure 
pe a Sy 4 be nd pi» if 
it isn’t the spider it’s the mealy bug, with 
occasional variations in the way of scale or 
thrips, and worms of various kinds in the 
soil. The amateur floriculturist soon learns 
that the price of healthy plants is eternal 
vigilance. 

The insect most frequently found on 
plants in the window of the sitting-room is 
the red spider. This pest is most destruct- 
ive. The leaves of the plants turn yellow 
and begin to drop off. Often the buds 
will blast and the plant takes on a sickly 
look, but the owner does not always sus- 
pect what the cause of the trouble is, be- 
cause the spider is so tiny an atom of ani- 
mal life that even a close examination of 
the plant often fails to reveal his presence. 
He resembles a grain of finely-ground 
cayenne pepper more than anything else I 
can think of, and the naked eye fails to de- 
tect him, but generally little webs will be 
found on the under side of the leaf, and 
when these are seen you may be quite sure 
that the spider is there though you fail to 
locate him. When plants are badly in- 
fested, there will be so many insects on the 
leaves that they give it the appearance of 
being covered with a red rust. Very care- 
ful inspection will show that these tiny 
specks move about, and examination with 
a glass will show you the spider at work 
extracting the sap from the leaf. It seems 
hardly possible that so small an insect can 
damage a plant, but the fact is we have 
nothing more harmful in the list of insect 
enemies of plant life. 











HE air of the ordinary sitting-room is 
very dry, and, as a general thing, very 
warm during the winter months, and it is 
at that time that the spider does its most 
destructive work. It flourishes in such an 
atmosphere. In a damp air it is seldom 
found, and never in sufficient quantities to 
do any great harm. This fact will at once 
suggest moisture as a means of prevention 
of its ravages, and all florists have come 
to depend on the application of water, 
either directly to the foliage in the form of 
a spray or as a vapor from streams thrown 
upon hot pipes, or evaporating from 
sprinkled walks, as the most effective 
means of putting this pest to rout. Indeed, 
it is the only means with which we are 
familiar, by which we can successfully fight 
this insect. Many preparations have been 
put on the market and advertised as sure 
death to the red spider, but a trial of them 
has proved them comparatively worthless. 
Acertain amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere is necessary to healthy plant growth, 
and in applying water to drive away the 
spider we are benefiting our plants in two 
ways: We are freeing them from their 
insect enemy, and we are putting the air 
they breathe in the proper condition for 
them. Therefore, the red spider is a sort 
of blessing in disguise, for his presence 
tells you that if the air about your plants 
had been kept as moist as it ought to be 
he would not have been there. In fighting 
the spider we make this condition of 
moisture satisfactory to the plant, and a 
more healthy growth results. 





HE mealy bug infests hard and soft- 
wooded plants alike, and is quite diffi- 
cult to get rid of unless some liquid appli- 
cation is used, as it gets in the axil of the 
leaf, and between branches that touch each 
other, and brushing fails to remove them 
entirely. The kerosene emulsion, for which 
the formula is given, and the soap spoken 
of will speedily free plants from this pest. 
Such plants as the Coleus, Calceolaria and 
jasmine are greatly damaged by this insect, 
and unless it can be killed on them I 
would advise throwing them away, as they 
breed insects which soon contaminate 
other plants. Where there are but few 
plants a liberal application of warm soap- 
suds once a week serves to keep them 
clean. Use a rather stiff-bristle brush 
in the axil of each leaf where the pest 
is found. If this insect is allowed to 
propagate its kind unchecked the cracks 
and crevices of the greenhouse will soon 
show them in great quantities, and it will 
be found almost impossible to get rid of 
them because so many are out of reach. 
** An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.’’ Begin fighting all insects as 
soon as you discover them. 
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|F you discover that your plants are very 
badly infested with spider it is well to 
give hard-wooded, firm-leaved sorts a bath 
in water heated to a temperature of 120°. 
It may seem to you that this will ‘‘ cook”’ 
your plants, but it will not if you dip them 
in the water and allow them to remain 
there not longer than half a minute at a time. 
By doing this you kill off most of the in- 
sects “get and after that it will be 
easy to get rid of the few that are left. 
But soft-wooded plants, like Begonias, 
cannot be treated in this way, so be sure 
to discriminate properly in giving this treat- 
ment. Repeat the hot bath two or three 
times in the same day, and after that de- 
pend on frequent and liberal syringings 
to do the rest of the work. The spider 
likes to work on the under side of the leaf, 
because he is safe from water there, as 
ordinarily applied in ‘‘ sprinkling ’’ plants. 
Therefore, in order to rout him you must 
take particular pains to get at his lurking 
place. You will need a brass syringe with 
a nozzle throwing a fine spray. ‘‘ Sprink- 
ling’’ is of little use, as it isn’t thorough 
enough in its operation, and does not get 
the water to the under side of the leaves, 
where it is most needed. If a vessel of 
water is kept on the stove or register 
evaporation will take place all the time, 
and this helps to moisten the air. If the 
plant-table is covered to the depth of an 
inch with sand, which is kept wet, a great 
deal of moisture will be given off. In this 
way, and with the necessary daily shower- 
ing, it is comparatively easy to keep the 
red spider in check in the sitting-room. 
In no other way can it be done. 





T® aphis does much damage to many 
kinds of plants, while many kinds are 
wholly shunned by it. Pelargoniums, 
Solanums, Chrysanthemums and some of 
the fragrant-leaved Geraniums are sure to 
be attacked by it if it gains a foothold. 
Roses in the sitting-room suffer about as 
much by it as by the spider, and between 
the two they are pretty likely to die unless 
heroic measures are resorted to promptly. 
The young shoots, bearing buds, are fre- 
quently completely covered with aphides, 
while the spider attacks the foliage. The 
aphis has been fought with Tobacco, in 
smoke or infusion, for a long time back, 
but most ladies object to this treatment 
because of the disagreeable odor which 
pervades the whole house from its use. 
Tobacco tea stains everything with which 
it comes in contact, while the smoke from 
fumigation with leaves and stems pene- 
trates every room, and leaves a stale smell 
clinging to garments, curtains and furni- 
ture, and a great deal of ‘‘airing”’ is nec- 
essary before it can be got rid of. To fu- 
migate plants effectively is not an easy 
matter, but fumigation is preferable to 
spraying with the infusion spoken of, as it 
does its work rapidly and thoroughly if 
the smoke can be confined about the plants 
for atime. In order to do this it is well to 
put the plants to be treated in a small, 
close room, or in a box which can be 
made tight. In the greenhouse it is an 
easy matter to do effective work by fumi- 
gation because it can be closed snugly, and 
the smoke can be left in the room over 
night. Before lighting the fire on which 
the leaves are burned the air should be 
made heavy with moisture by a thorough 
wetting-down of all the plants. Some 
plants, like the Heliotrope and many vari- 
eties of Ferns, are injured by Tobacco 
smoke, and these should be removed be- 
fore the fire is lighted. Always dampen 
the Tobacco before placing it on the coals, 
as this makes it give off a dense, heavy 
smoke. 





HAVE tried several preparations of 

whale-oil soap, sulphur soap, and 
Tobacco soap, advertised as being effect- 
ive substitutes for fumigation, but none of 
them have proved satisfactory under all 
conditions. A formula for a_ kerosene 
emulsion was given by a professor in one 
of our agricultural colleges some years ago, 
and I was requested to experiment with it 
on greenhouse plants. I did so, with 
highly satisfactory results. It is made as 
follows: Two parts kerosene, one part 
slightly sour milk. Churn together until a 
union of milk and oil results. When they 
unite a white jelly-like substance will be 
secured, which will mix readily with water. 
Dilute this jelly with eighteen or twenty 
times its quantity of water, and shower 
your plants thoroughly. Soft-leaved plants, 
like Begonias, Primroses and Gloxinias, 
are frequently injured by it, if applied in 
the strength advised above ; therefore, it is 
well to dilute the application by using at 
least thirty parts of water to one of the jelly. 


LJNLESS one has a syringe by which the 

oil and milk can be agitated forcibly 
and rapidly, it is often a difficult matter to 
effect a union of the liquids. 
together with a stick or spoon or shaking 
them generally fails. Small quantities can 
be prepared 4 using an egg-beater. But 
if you have many plants and find it neces- 
sary, as you doubtless will, to use the emul- 
sion frequently during the season, it will 
pay you to buy asyringe. You need such 


a thing every day, if you do not use | 


kerosene emulsion, in showering your 
plants. Some years ago fir-tree oil was 
advised as an insectide, but it had to be 
used with extreme caution, and did not 
become popular. Last year a soap was 
prepared containing oil of fir, and 1 have 
given it a very thorough trial, and I am 
glad to say that I have found it a most sat- 
isfactory substitute for kerosene emulsion, 
and Tobacco in smoke or infusion. It 
has never failed to kill the aphis when 
properly applied, and the mealy bug suc- 
cumbs to it, and scale is easily got rid of 
when it is used. I have no hesitation in 
seaman. | it the very best insectide I 
ave ever tried, and for some months past 
I have used nothing else in my greenhouse. 
It has only been made in limited quanti- 
ties, as yet, and cannot be obtained outside 
the larger towns, but eventually its merits 
will become known, and it will be sold by 
all florists. This is the coming insectide, I 
feel confident. I advise its use in prefer- 
ence to all others, as it is easily prepared, 
cheap, effective, not unpleasant to use, 
and harmless. If your druggist does not 
have it for sale he can get it for you by 
calling for fir-tree oil soap. 





HE scale usually attacks hard-wooded 
plants like the Orange, Oleander and 
Lemon, but frequently extends its ravages 
to plants having smooth leaves, like some 
varieties of the Begonia. Itis often found 
in Roses in such numbers as to completely 
coverthe stalks. Unless removed promptly 
it is pretty sure to kill the plant. If not 
discovered until it has taken full possession 
of the plant it is advisable to prepare a 
strong solution of whale-oil soap, and go 
over the plant with it leaf by leaf, and 
stalk by stalk. On soft-leaved plants use 
a sponge, rubbing the leaves forcibly 
enough to remove the insect. On hard- 
wooded, firm-textured plants an old tooth- 
brush is found very effective, as it forces 
the scale to let go its hold, and can be 
worked in among the joints where a sponge 
would be useless. The scale and mealy 
bug often work together. 

Palms are frequently so infested with 
scale that it is impossible to rid them of it 
without cutting off a large share of their 
foliage. This one dislikes very much to 
do ; therefore, it stands one in Bae to be 
always on the lookout for this pest, and be 
governed by the principle that a ‘‘ stitch in 
time saves nine.’’ It is-easier to prevent 
their getting a foothold than it is to get rid 
of them after they have possession. 





UCH damage is frequently done to deli- 
cate-rooted plants by small white 
worms in the soil. These, as a general 
thing, breed from larvz introduced in ma- 
nure. Too great care cannot be taken to 
prevent the use of manure that is not old 
and thoroughly rotten. Even then worms 
will often be tound in it, and I have almost 
entirely given up the use of barnyard fer- 
tilizers on this account. Bonemeal and 
various other prepared fertilizers answer 
= as well, and never breed worms, but 
the amateur florist will be likely to resort 
to the fertilizer most easily obtainable, and 
barnyard manures will continue to be 
used. As soonas you discover small white 
worms in the soil prepare some lime-water 
and apply it to the plants. Put a piece of 
fresh lime as large as a teacup in an ordi- 
nary-sized pail and pour a little water over 
it. The lime will soon dissolve. Then fill 
the pail with water and let it stand until 
the sediment of lime settles to the bottom. 
Pour off the clear water and apply enough 
to each plant to completely saturate all the 
soil in it. Yon need not be afraid of hav- 
ing the application too strong with lime, 
because water can only hold a certain 
quantity of lime in suspension, and it is 
never enough to injure a plant. Many per- 
sons think a small quantity sufficient. Not 
so. Unless enough is used to reach every 
portion of the soil no good is done by it. 
It is a good plan to stop the hole in the 
bottom of the pot with a cork before apply- 
ing the lime-water. In doing this you pre- 
vent an escape of the water, and make 
sure of having the soil completely saturated 
if a proper quantity is applied. Worms 
frequently injure plants whose drainage is 
defective. Be sure to guard against the 
possibility of stagnant water by seeing that 
each pot has at least an inch of broken 
crocks or bricks in the bottom. If you 
have any Sphagnum Moss at hand put a 
layer over the drainage material before 
putting in any soil. In this way you pre- 
vent the possibility of damage from too 
much water at the roots, and greatly reduce 
the chances of injury from worms—an in- 
jury which is very often fatal. 





EpitTor’s Note—Mr. Rexford’s answers to his 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Floral Helps and 
Hints,” will be found on page 25 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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New Chrysanthemum Seed 


These charming new types of Chrysanthemum from 
Japan bloom the first year from seed. They embrace 
altet les, varieties and colors, including the exquisite 
new Ostrich Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbri- 
ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed this 
spring and the plants will bloom profusely this fall, 
either in pots or in the garden. From a packet of this 
seed one may have a most magnificent show of rare 


beauties. Price 25c. per 2 or FOR ONLY 80ce. 
WE WILL MAIL ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 
1 pkt. NE 


W JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM Beed. 

1 pkt. BEGONIA VERNON, mixed, finest of all. 

1 pkt. GIANT WHITE SPIDER FLO R, new. 

1 pkt. JAPANESE WINEBERRY, king of berries. 

1 pkt. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious and useful. 

6 bulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, 1 each of White, Pink, 
Scarlet, Yellow and rerteusie’: 

MMOTH OXALIS, different colors. 

1 bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange flowers, 

1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a portent fairy-like fem, 

andour GREAT OATALOGUE with 9 magnificen 

colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 

MAYFLOWER with two great chromo plates. These 

6 packets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 

€1.35) will all flower this season, and we send them for 

BOO TS only to introduce our superior stock. 4 

collections for 81.00. Catalogue will not be sent unless 

asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at onoe, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 6 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we wiil add a fine Novelty, FREE. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel- 
ties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 
and Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent 
for 20c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
























50c. BARGAINS 


We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains wel! knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. Please tell your neigh- 
bors about it. 

Set A—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors.. 50c 
“ B—10 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums 50c 

* ©—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different.... Wc 
“« D—8 Fragrant Carnation Pinks 
** E—15 Ohoicest Rainbow Pansies........ 
‘* F—12 Sweet Scented double Tube Roses 50c 
“ G—10 Elegant Geraniums, al! different 50c 
«* }i—8 Flowering Begonias, choice kinds 50c 
« J—10 Vines and Plants, suitable for 
Vases and Baskets..........+... 60c 
“ K—12 Magnificent Coleus, bright colors 50c 
“ L—4 Choice Decorative Palma, elegant 0c 
“* M—4 Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas Sic 
« N—20 Packets Flower Seeds, all kinds 0c 
NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 

Any 3 sets for $1.25, any & for $2. 
By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Order by the letters from 

this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in eotatog>. This book contains 
everything you n for the garden and house. 

We mail it for 10c. in otames. Weare the larg- 

h 








rose growers in the world. Over one anda 
half million roses sold each year. 
The COOD & REESE CoO., 
Chempion City Greenhouses, 


Box 8 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








Seed Offer! 


African (Water Lillies. 
As easily raised from 
seeds as Balsams or 
Poppies. Sown 
in tea-cu in 
Feb. or March 
they will bioor 
EVERY day fron. 
June on, Flow 
ers 4 to 10 inch- 
es across and 
delightfully fra 
nt.BLUE. 
lowers lovely 
shades of light 
2 and dark blue, 
= stamens golden 

Mlk yellow tipped 






Ni\ WW NYMPHAEA 
a lens 


St a acerca sae ats ft pink, deep rose 
or almost crimson; golden yellow stamens tipped with red, su- 
perb. WHITE. Flowers pure pearly white and flat like a 
Star. Seeds 10c. per pk’t; or all three colors for only 20¢. 
PANSY, GIANT COMBINATION STRAIN. This is a grand mix- 
ture made up trom the finest imported fresh sceds of all the 
choicest and most beautiful strains and distinct sorts, which 
would cost several dollars if purchased separately. No such 
unique mixture offered by other dealers. Several choice Prizes 
given for the largest Pansies raised from these seeds. Per pkt. 
léc. SPECIAL OFFER, For only 26c. we will send all 4 pkts. of 
the above seeds, and a Catalog ue post-paid to any address. Our 
72 page CATALOGUE OF RARE FLORIDA FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
is beautifulty printed in claret and dark n, profusely illus- 
trated, has a department of FLORIDA CURIOS, and describes 
all the choicest Novelties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants for '95, as 
well as hundreds of others, and all offered at ** HARD TIMES” 
PRICES. Sent FREE to all who apply for it. Don’t buy else- 
where until you see it, for we will save you money. Choice Palms, 
Ferns, Orchids, Aquatics, Amaryllis, etc., etc., as cheap as the 
commonest plants North. All pot-grown and none grown by ar- 
tificial heat, therefore the best ad: tor window culture. 


Pike & Ellsworth, Jessamine, Fla. 
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& ROSES 






Just the kind of Roses 
you have often wished 
for. Sturdy, fragrant 
and beautiful. On 
their own roots, ready 
to grow. Our new 
Guide to Rose Culture 
accurately describes 
and pictures them, 
together with every 
other flower of worth. If 
you so request, we will 
send free this book and a 


sample copy of our floral magazine, 
“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS” 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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We have given away over 500,000 packets in the past 
two years and found i: the best advertisement we ever 
had. To every reader of this paper sending us 10 
cents, the actual cost of postage and packing, we will 
mail our famous Star Collection of Pansies, precisely 
the same as we are selling for $1.00. This collection 
consists of four regular size packets as follows: 

Sensation, rich red, new and scarce. 

Swanley Blue, Light blue, very fine. 

Beauty, Delicate fawn shade, rare. 

Star Mixed, A magnificent mixture of named 
Pansies, including Golden Queen, bright yellow, 
Faust, deep black, Bronze Queen, mahogany 
shaded bronze, Snow Queen, white. 

Petania Moonlight Extra. Send 10 cents for 
the above Star Collection, and give us the names and 
addresses of three friends who buy seeds or plants, 
and we will add one packet of Moonlight Petunia 
(regular price 15 cents) and our 30c. certificate. 

Lowemount, Coro. Sirs: Accept my thanks for the 
choice collection of Pansy Seeds you sent me in Febru- 
ary for the small sum of 10 cents. I believe every seed 
came up, and I have one of the most beautiful “‘ Pansy 
Beds” I have ever seen. Mas. J. BLackwEtu. 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of Seeds,Plauts 
and Fruits free with every collection. 
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R EARLY TOMATOES. 

This wonderful Karly Tomato has 

proved a great success for earliness, 

smoothness and quality. 

tipe fruit has been produced in less 

} than 50 days. We offer $255 

"ae, ripe Tomatoes grown in the Teast 

fas snumber of days from day seed is 

, pl aaped, AB maton snd soils have 

ual chance, ‘ull instructions 
wit seed. We own it all. 

———_aaee )68SUREHEAD CABBAGE— 

is all head and sure to head, of large size, excellent quality 








and a good pare Single heads have weighed lbs, 
JSABANES { CLIMBING CUCUMBER—A 
wonderful variety from Ja’ and climb a trellis 


wire petting. or any support 5 to 8 feet. Fruits early and 
continues throughout season ; long, tender, excellent for 
. Pleases all, and a wonderful curio. 
Y FORTUNE POTATO, 51 bbis. given 
Potato grown, 4 as proved it. A 
: “Planted Early Fortune 5 weeks 
ar , and they AN 
matured together, Fortune 
yielding over three times as 
many, quality excellent, and 
sure to be a great favorite."’ 
We want a great test made iu 1895 
and will give Free one barrel of 
seed to growers of the largest yield 
from one whole potato in each 
State and Territory. Instructions 
with Potato. Cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. One Potato is worth 
$1.00 to any person. 

We will send a package each of 
Early Tomato, Surehead Cab- 
bage, Japanese Climbing Cucum- 
ber, and ove whole Early Fortune 
Potato (packed from frost) with EKS rromPLA 
® Garden Annual, (nothing published like it) for only 25 cents, 

If you send silver or M. O. we will add Free a Floral * 
Calendar for 1895, a work of art in colors. Order atonce. Address 
VIEW SEED FARM, Box 25, Rose N.Y. 
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Weather 
Lf Wet, they jump ! 


Vegetable and Flower 


EDS, PLANTS and FRUITS are fully 
described and illustrated FREE in our new 
Catalogue, which is sent to all who 
buy seeds or piants, and send us their name 
plainly written (in ink) ona postal card. Most 
standard sorts (highest quality) are Priced 


At 3 Cents Per Packet 


regular size, and at 7c. per ounce, instead of 
c. per packet, and toc. per ounce as before; 
ower prices per quartand pound. With Cata- 
logue, % oz. Special Sweet Peas, Mixed, for 
6c. in stamps, if you mention this magazine. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


26 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 
or 88 State Street, CHICAGO 
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PALMS AND FERNS 
f = 


Are among the most charming 

Cu 3 of all decorative plants, They 
may be used anywhere, and are 
never out of place. In the win- 
dow garden they increase the 
beauty of flowering plants, and 
may be effectively used in con- 
nection with cut flowers for 
either dinner table or mantel 
decoration. 

Weare headquarters forthese 

. plants, growing them by the tens of 

thousands, Tointroduce our superior stock, we will 
send 2 Elegant Palms, 18 inches high, anda Varie- 
gated and Silver-leaved Fern for only 50c., or we 
will send 4 Palms of a size larger, 18 to 24 inches,and 
2sample Ferns for only $1.00. These plants are 
free by mailand guaranteed to reach you safely. 
Our splendid Catalogue contains the most com- 
lete list of rare plants to be found in this country. 
nd for itif you wish honest goods at low prices. 


Address . D. HOYT, SEVEN OAKS, FLORIDA. 
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If Dry, they grow! 
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.CHOICEST SEEDS FREE 


If you have not received my ‘95 Catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants, send rour cents in 
stamps, before March 1, and I will send it 
with THREE FULL-SIZED PACKETS CHOICE 
FLOWER seeps for trial (sUsT THE SAME as I 
SELL FOR THIRTY CENTS), including a pack- 
et of the pest mixed Pansy seeds in the 
world, ‘the famous Diamond Strain; 
flowers 2 to 3 inches across ; over 50 dis- 
tinct sorts and an eENDLEss variety of rich 
and delicate shades, some edged with blue, 

ink, white, yellow, etc., others striped, spotted, mottled and 

lotched in many odd combinations not found in other strains. Am 
SURE A TRIAL WILL PROVE IT THE BEST. My Catalogue contains the best 
novelties and standard varieties of Seeds, Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
ete.; also all kinds of Ornamental Aquatic Planta, including 
about 50 varietics of rare and magnificent Water Lilies from all 
parts of the world, of all shades of BLUE, PINK, YELLOW, CRIMSON, 
PURPLE aND wuits. They bloom first season in tubs or panels in 
open air anywhere in the United States. Catalogue tells all about 
them, and every lover of choice flowers should have it. Address 
L. ell, Frower Farm, Paysy Parx, Dwight, M 


LADIES]! TO BUILD BEAUTIFULLY 


the 200 designs in “Houses and 
Cottages,” in four books. No. 6 con- 
tains Cottages from $250 to $1500; No. 
7, Dwellings $1600 to $2500; No. 8, 


$2600 to ; No. 9, to 
$12,000; and 12 Stables $250 to 
$1600. Give price house wanted 
and right book will be mailed for 
$1.00, or os two $1.50, all four 
$2.00. Send 25 cents (silver), 
for booklet of 30 selected designs. 
D. 8. HOPKINS, Architect 
“Home,” Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| plenty of sunshine. 


SOTA? PSI ATRIA, 


» FLORAL HELPS % 
® AND HINTS 


= BY EBENE REXFORD & 
peta Or Leet, 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


N. F.—Ants can be driven away by the use of 
pulverized borax. 


Mrs. P.—Charcoal in the soil has a tendency to 
sweeten it and keep it pure. 


_S. E.—The plant of which you send specimen is 
Euonymous. It seldom blooms. 


Mrs. W.—“ Jacqueminot”’ is pronounced ‘‘ Shack- 
me-no,’’ with accent on first syllable. 


_ A.S.L.—You cannot grow Violets satisfactorily 
in the house. The air is too dry and warm for them. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—I cannot give the name of 
the oil-stove which I have found most satisfactory 
in these columns, but I will send it by mail if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent me. 


E. A. H.—Chrysanthemum lice can be got rid of 
by dusting the plants with tobacco dust while they 
are damp. If allowed to remain and increase they 
will be pretty sure to damage your plants. Get rid 
of them while the plants are small. 


READER—I think your Delphinium must be dis- 
eased at its roots. Take it up, cut away all decay- 
ing roots and plant in a new place. The lice on 
Asters can be destroyed or driven away by applying 
tobacco dust when the plant is wet with dew. 


A. L. N.—If your Peonies are not doing well where 
they formerly succeeded, it would be a good plan to 
take them up in fall, divide the roots, cutting away 
all decaying or diseased portions of them, and re- 
plant in rich soil, oroheakty that somewhat heavy 
with clay. 


S.—The Dutchman’s Pipe Vine—Aristolochia of 
the catalogues—is of very easy cultivation. In order 
to secure a strong growth all you have to do is to 
give ita rich soil. It is a rapid grower and soon 
covers a trellis with large and luxuriant foliage. It 
is quite hardy. 


M. T. F.—If there are webs on the leaves of your 
Rubber plant you will doubtless find red spiders at 
work on examination. Clear water is the best rem- 
edy. Wash the leaves thoroughly, and after that 
keep them showered. Cannas would do well about 
your fountain, also Caladiums. 


E. A. K.—You will see by an answer to another 
inquirer that I consider cow manure the best ferti- 
lizer for Roses, but if you have reason to think that 
it breeds worms, which injure your plants, you might 
use bonemeal instead. This is safe and effective. 
Dig in several spoonfuls of it about each plant. 


M. M. B.—Mildew on Roses comes from too much 
dampness or from a low degree of vitality, and in 
the house, frequently from low temperature or 
sudden chill. It shows itself in a white powder on 
the leaf. The best remedy, after removing condi- 
tions which cause it, is flour of sulphur dusted over 
the plants. 


Mrs. D. H. M.—Probably your Maranta does not 
have the best of drainage. If it does not the tips of 
the leaves will be pretty sure to turn brown and dis- 
figure the plant. Give it a spongy soil, and see that 
there is no chance for retention of water in the pot. 
Red spider attacks it if kept in a dry air, therefore 
shower it frequently. 


AMATEUR—Yes, a very good little greenhouse 
can be bought ready to put together for $75, and any 
carpenter or other person handy with tools, can set 
it up ina short time. It is really cheaper to buy one 
of these than it is to undertake the building of one, 
unless yohi should be able to secure the assistance of 
a very experienced man in constructing it. 


S. M. J.—Soil from a rotten straw-pile would not 
be suitable for pot-plants. Cannas require a rich 
loam, with some sand mixed in, when grown in 
pots. They also require a good deal of water and 
Large plants should have good- 
sized pots. Palms like a soil of loam, a deep pot, 
water in liberal quantities when growing, and partial 
shade. 


ALIDA—You can root cuttings of the Ficus by in- 
serting them in sand which must be kept quite moist 
and warm. If your tree is branching evenly I would 
not advise you to remove the branches. Let it form 
a bushy head, If your plant drops its leaves or they 
turn yellow, it would indicate restricted root-room 
or too little moisture in the soil—possibly a soil 
whose nutriment had been exhausted. 


Mrs. J. H.—Plant the Ampelopsis or Virginia 
Creeper to cover your brick walls. It is a rapid- 

rowing and hardy vine, with beautiful and abun- 
, ot foliage, which turns a rich scarlet and crimson 
in fall. It will cling to the walls without artificial 
support. If the soil about your house is hard and 
compact add sand to it to lighten it. Then mix in 
manure, and you can grow flowering plants in it. 


B.—The question of how often to apply liquid 
manure to a bed of Tea and hybrid perpetual Roses 
is a difficult one to answer, as a good deal depends 
on the soil in which they are promee. Give enough 
to keep them making a strong, healthy growth. 
You can decide the amount for yourself by applying 
some and watching results. If bonemeal is used it 
is advisable to apply it to the soil ina dry condition, 
and dig it in about the plants with a fork or some 
similar tool. 


N. H.—Mrs. E.G. Hill Fuchsia cannot be made 
to bloom in winter. It is strictly a summer-blooming 
variety. Specosa is the only Fuchsia worth growing 
for winter bloom. Star of ’91 and Madame Crozy 
Cannas will bloom in winter. They should be cut 
back when brought into the house, repotted in rich 
soil, and encouraged to send up new growth, on 
which flowers will be produced freely at intervals 
throughout the season. Lady Washington Gera- 
niums are not winter bloomers. 


Mrs. G. L. W.—In a very small yard, hardy border 
plants that bloom at different seasons would be found 
more satisfactory than shrubs, as they can be planted 
closer together, and the best effect is gained by 
planting them in rows or groups, which makes it 
possible to keep them toone side or along the fence 
without destroying graceful effects. You will find 
perennial Phlox in variety, Coreopsis /anceolata, 
Aquilegias, Hollyhocks, ey Poppies, Delphiniums 
and Dicentra all beautiful and of easy cultivation. 


A. M. K.—If your Fuchsias drop their leaves they 
do so because you allow them to get too dry at the 
roots, or because the red spider is at work on them, 
or because of lack of proper drainage, or because of 
lack of room for proper development of the roots. 
The trouble spoken of can be traced to one of these 
four causes in almost every instance. Examine the 
plants and decide what is required by the result of 
the examination. If the red spider is on them 
shower daily with clear water, and do it thoronamty, 
taking care to see that every portion of the plant is 
wet. This pest will soon cause plants to drop every 
leaf. Sowill neglect to water properly, 
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New Sweet Peas. 
More than 20,000 Pounds of Seed! 


Do You Know What a Wonderful Improvement Has Been Made in Sweet Peas? 


The New Sweet Peas are large, gracefully-formed flowers of lasting substance, marvel- 
ously beautiful in their clear and lovely coloring, valuable because of their abundant 
oredacivehene, and full of old-time sweet simplicity. Sweet Peas have become the 
favorite and the fashionable flower of the day, and are so popular that where one for- 
merly grew them, thousands now plant them. 
» A We are headquarters 

in America for 
Sweet Peas, and 
now call attention to 


The Greatest 
Offer Ever Made 
in Sweet Peas 
Known as FORDHOOK COLLECTION 
of NEW SWEET PEAS for 18905 
For 25 cts. we, wil, 22nd. posnria. og 


packet of each of the Five Finest Novelties, and 
a large packet of New Sweet Peas, mixed. This col- 
lection contains : 


BLUSHING BEAUTY. One of the finest; three to four 
flowers facing one way on long stems. The color is lovely be- 
yond expression; exquisitely soft fleshy-rose. 

COUNTESS OF RADNOR. Three large, expanded 
flowers on a stem, with two colors clearly shown; the 
wings are delicate light mauve while the standards are 
rich lavender mauve. Unequaled for contrast with light 
and pink. 

EMILY HENDERSON. Pure white seedling from 
Blanche Ferry, possessing all the extra early and free- 
flowering qualities of its parent. Good, lasting flowers on 

/ stiff stems; pure satiny white in color. 

FIREFLY. For color this superb variety is unap- 
proached. Splendid, large, expanded flowers, three on a stem: 

truly a fiery scarlet, vivid in the wings and deep briliiant 

in the standards. 

GAIETY. Splendid, expanded flowers, three to 
four on long stems, standing out well from the foli- 
age; beautifully marked with lively stripes of 

bright crimson on white. 

NEW SWEET PEAS, MIXED. This is 
our own mixture—a beautiful bouquet of 

which, natural size, painted in fourteen 
colors, is shown on the superb new 
painting mentioned below. It contains 
more than 30 Eckford Novelties. The 
seed is now so cheap that lovers of Sweet 
Peas should plant it by the pound. Per 
packet 5 cents, 6 packets for 25 cents; 
ounce 10 cents, 3 one-ounce packages for 
25 cents; quarter pound 30 cents; per 
pound $1.00, postpaid. 

With the above we send FREE 
a copy of the popular booklet, 
‘“‘ALL ABOUT SWEET PEAs,’’ 
specially written for us bythe Rev. 
Mr. Hutchins, and charmingly 
illustrated, a simple but trust- 
worthy guide to success with 
Sweet Peas. 


Instead of this little book 


—you may have it—you can 
select either a packet of the 

New Sweet Pea American 
Belle, or the New Lottie 
Eckford (not yet catalogued 

by us), making in all Seven 
Superb Sweet Peas for 25c. 

we 


For $1.00 “5 


send Four Complete 
Collections as above 
and also one original 
packet of Eckford’s New 
Giant White Sweet Pea, 
‘* BLANCHE BURPEE.”’ 
Mr. Eckford himself pronounces this to be “by far the finest Sweet Pea ever produced.” ‘‘ BLANCHE BURPEE”’ 
(in Eckford’s Original Packets) alone is 25 cents per packet or 5 packets for $1.00. This grand novelty, 
now first introduced, has won the highest prizes at the Great Flower Shows of England and Scotland. _ 

With every Dollar Order, if asked for, we will send Free a Supe New Painting of Sweet Peas, size 
15x19 inches. This work of Art is in fourteen colors, and shows six bouquets painted from nature. 

to sell ‘‘ Fordhook Collection of Sweet Peas.’’ All those who are so situated 

AGENTS WANTED that they can spare a little time to show this collection to their neighbors and 
friends, can easily make money. Write for special terms to Agents. 


WRITE TO-DAY! This Advertisement will not appear again. ASK FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 18905 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” A handsome book of 174 pages, 400 illustrations, beautiful 
colored plates painted from nature,with many new features for 1895- It tells allabout the Best Seeds that grow, 
including rare novelties that cannot be had elsewhere. Mailed Free to intending purchasers, 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We Want You to Know 
That 50 CENTS Will Buy 


12 Very Choice Everblooming Roses 


as follows: The Bride, white; Bon Silene, carmine; Bridesmaid, pink; H. 
M. Stanley, amber rose; Souv. de F. Gaulaine, dark crimson: Md. A. 
Nabonnand, rosy flesh; Queen’s Scarlet, scarlet; Mile. Franceska Kruger, 
rich yellow; Arch Duchess Immaculata, citron red; Countess Eva Stah- 
remberg, cream yellow; Ball of Snow, pure white (hardy); Gen’l de 
Tartas, brilliant carmine. 

10 Fine Begonias, 10 Splendid New Carnations, 12 Selected 
New Chrysanthemums, 12 Flowering Geraniums, 25 packets 
- Choice Selected Flower Seeds, 


‘ 

Any one of the above liberal collections sent postpaid for only soc. 
ww. pity ped A Our 32 large greenhouses are stocked with the best and newest varie- 
stock. SAFE ARRIVAL OF ties of plants, bulbs, flowers and vegetable seeds. Send for our large 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. h ly illustrated Catalogue, mailed free to any address. 


The GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box A, Proprietors the old established 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES 



































































Springfield, Ohio 


ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 


Giant German Pansy,40 sorts. | Choicest New Phlox. 0) kinds. 
Finest Nasturtion, 10 varieties, | Superb Indian Pinks, 0 sorts. 
Choicest Double Aster,100sorts. | Large Double ,30 sorts. 
Hyacinth Lar , 13 vars. Bares Donn, dae ca,l5sorts, 
Basket Lobelia,®superb kinds. | Sweet delicious foliage. 

Splendid M: olds, 30 vars. Complete Mixture, 1,000 kinds. 

aa 10 cts. ys for these 12 poe. jirst-class, warranted 

enough for a whole garden of cho’ flowers, also cultural GUIDE an 

Parx's Macaziwe 3 mos.on trial. They are not cheap seeds, but the best to be had ; 
worth a dollar. New French Zinnias, Bedding Petunias, Margaret Carvation, Sweet Peas 
\ or Verbenas for club of two, or all for club of five. Club with friends: This is my best 


gg GEO. W. PARK, B 25, Libonia, Pa. 


it. Order at once. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, and other fine bulbs at bargain prices. See my offers and save money. 
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BY RUTH 





Under this heading | will cheerfully answer, to the best of my ability, each month, any 


question sent me by my girl readers. 


Nine—Grape seeds are removed from the mouth 
with the fingers. 


Vic—Perfumed note paper is not generally used 
by refined women. 


MaupE—I think any weaver of rag carpets can 
weave the silk for a portiére. 


DetLta—An only daughter would have on her 
visiting-card, ‘‘ Miss Vernon.” 


Dicx—In offering his arm, a gentleman simply 
says, ‘‘ Will you not take my arm?”’ 


NANNIE—It is hardly proper for a young girl not 
‘yet out’ to drive with a man alone. 


M. C.—On leaving the table one does not fold one’s 
napkin, but places it just beside one’s plate. 


Mary—While vaseline will certainly thicken the 
hair, it is likely, from its greasy nature, to darken it. 


Iowa—A woman physician would have on the 
visiting-cards intended for social use, ‘‘ Miss Mary 
Jones.” 


READER AND MANny OTHERS—I cannot recommend 
any depilatory, as all of them are more or less dan- 
gerous. 


MARIE—The coffee-spoon is only used occasionally 
to stir the coffee; the coffee should be taken direct 
from the cup. 


B. R.—Jelly is usually eaten in connection with 
ame, and a small quantity of it is taken on the plate 
eside the meat. 


L. T.—In introducing two sisters one would say, 
“Mrs. Brown, permit me to introduce to you Miss 
Smith and Miss Jennie Smith.”’ 


BEssiE—In eating chicken I do not think it is nec- 
essary to take the bone in the fingers, although it is 
permitted with very small birds. 


FANNIE—As the bride wears a white silk, and the 
wedding is in the evening, both the bride and bride- 
groom should wear white kid gloves. 


C. H. W.—If you are invited by the mother of your 
betrothed there would be no impropriety whatever 
in you and your sister paying her a visit. 


JANEY—The girl of seventeen wears her dresses 
the length that any lady does, while a girl of fifteen 
wears her dresses well below her ankles. 


M. M. B.—I would not advise two young girls to 
go out walking alone after dark. (2) It is not in good 
taste for a young man to take a lady’s arm. 


Brissow—It is proper for you to leave your card 
every time you make a formal call. Very formal 
acquaintanceships are kept up by four visits a year. 


Rosesup—A girl of fifteen should wear her hair 
braided, looped and tied with a black ribbon. The 
skirts of a girl of fourteen should reach to her ankles. 


MARIE—It is proper to eat from the side of a spoon. 
(2) Black ink is considered most desirable. (3) Try 
cold cream to make soft the hard skin on your hands. 


E. I. G.—I do not think, if I were only seventeen, 
that I should put up my hair; instead, as it is be- 
coming, why not continue to wear it in a Cadogan 
braid? 


MABEL—Unless a letter is of great importance, 
sealing-wax is very seldom used. However, if one 
has a fancy for it there is no reason why it may not 
be used. 


LYNNETTE—It is not in good taste for a young 
lady to receive her men friends when she is wearing 
a tea-gown. Tea-gowns are usually dedicated to 
matrons. 


M. F. B.—I do not know that it is necessary, but 
it is customary, in walking through a hallway of a 
hotel where ladies are, for a man to carry his hat in 
his hand. 


E. R.—The prettiest way to mark handkerchiefs 
is to embroider the initialsin one corner with white 
cotton. The letter should not be more than half an 
inch long. 


IGNORANCE—If a young man calls on you and you 
are on the piazza sewing, by all means put your 
work in your basket and devote yourself to his call 
and to him. 


A. B.—A visiting-card sent by post or messenger 
simply means that for some reason the lady is unable 
to visit in person and yet wishes to retain your ac- 
quaintance. 


E. K.—A simple menu for a wedding breakfast 
would consist of salads, sandwiches, ices, bride’s 
cake, small cakes, coffee, lemonade and any other 
beverage fancied. 


Apa H.—At an eleven o’clock weddin 
ing suit would be in very good taste. 
tan undressed kid gloves. 
carrying any flowers. 


a travel- 
ear light 
I would not advise your 


R. S. P.—I do think it would be wrong for you to 
meet the = you love clandestinely. Try and find 
out why her people oppose you, and, if possible, 
make what is wrong right. 


MARYLAND GiRL—A letter written in the third 
person should be answered in the third person, the 
age of the person to whom it is sent having nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. 


N. J. T.—It would be very rude indeed for a yom 
man to appropriate a young woman’s photograp 
without her permission. It is not wise to wear 
jewelry belonging to a man friend. 


R. L.—If some one holds open the door for you in 
a public building a bow is sufficient thanks. If the 
hostess opens the door for a man visitor she should 
precede him in entering the parlor. 


Mary—If the gentleman has come from a distance 
and you are sufficiently well acquainted with him, it 
would be courteous for your mother to ask him to 
remain over the night at your home. 


IGNORANCE—When a gentleman escorts you home 
thank him for his courtesy, but do not ask him to 
call upon you unless he is in the habit of visiting 
you. Heshould ask permission to call. 
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~The Autoharp 








ASHMORE 


Style No. 2%, $5.00 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send C. O. D., or 
we will Prepay Express Charges to any place in United 
States if money is sent with order. 


AUTOHARPS RANGE IN PRICE FROM $1.50 UPWARD 


The Autoharp is sure to be the popular musical instrument of the United States. It can 
be played with very little practice, and without instruction, except such as is derived 
from a close reading of the Instruction Book which is furnished with every Autoharp. 

Send for complete catalogue of Autoharps and music, and pamphlet ‘‘ How the Auto- 
_ harp Captured the Family.” 


Alfred Dolge & Son, Dept. C, Dolge Building 
110 East 13th St., New York City 


Style No. 2%, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding-board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following 
5 chords: C-Major, F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb pick, music rack, 
instruction book, 22 pieces of music, tuning key, brass spiral pick, furnished with every Autoharp. 


IVERS & POND PIANOS 


Piano Information, that will save you trouble and dollars, 
mailed free. In places where no dealer sells our pianos we 
quote prices direct, guarantee entire satisfaction and safe delivery. 
If not prepared to pay cash our Easy Payment System will 
interest you—it gives you one to three years to pay for your 
piano, even though you live thousands of miles from Boston. 
How can we do this? Write us and we'll tell you. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR Asheville, North Carolina 


RUTH ASHMORE. 


SWEET S1xTEEN—Of course a parent has the right 
to open a daughter’s letter, that 1s, one addressed to 
her, but this is very seldom done where the confi- 
dence between the parents and child exists. 





Lita—A banana is eaten from the hand, the skin 
being almost entirely stripped off. Fruit-knives are 
used for removing the peel from peaches or apples. 
Bread and butter plates are no longer in use. 


Eppig—An unmarried woman, writing her name 
in a hotel register, should preface it with “ Miss.”’ 
(2) The question of visitors on Sunday is one that 
must be decided in each household personally. 


Daisy—At a perfectly private wedding the invita- 
tions would be written personally by the bride’s 
mother. Announcement cards are sent out as soon 
- ene after the wedding by the family of the 
»ride. 





CONSCIENCE—When one is ignorant of right and 
wrong, as a child may be, then one cannot be held 
responsible for what is done, but it is curious how 
— even in children the knowledge of good and 
evil is. 


LaurRA—If the families of the two people who are 
engaged to be married are not acquainted, the 
mother of the gentleman should call upon the girl to 
whom her son is betrothed, and also upon the girl’s 
mother, 


SWEET LAVENDER—I should not advise your en- 
tering into correspondence with a young man whom 
you have known so short a time. In making a 
formal evening call a gentleman should not remain | 
over an hour. 


SuNNySsIDE—The inner envelope of a wedding 
invitation is not sealed, but the outer one is, anda 
two-cent stamp used for postage. (2) It is not 
proper for a young lady to drive at night alone with | 
a young man. 


MADELINE V.—The question of marrying one’s 
cousin must be decided by the people who are most 
interested. It is forbidden in the Roman Catholic 
Church and not approved of in either the Episcopal 
or Presbyterian. 





all about yourself, and think of the pleasure and the 
comfort of other people, and you will find that the 
shyness and stammering of which you complain will 


| 
MARGARET—Try and forget, when you are talking, | 
entirely disappear. 


INQUISITIVE—If a young man asks you to attend This stands like an | 
an entertainment given for some charity it would | on the summit of a moun- 
be quite proper to accept from him whatever refresh- | Magnificent tain, 2600 feet above tide, 
ments are sold at it. (2) A girl of sixteen does not Hotel around the fuot of which 


have visiting-cards. is built the Famous City 
of Asheville. It has every convenience 
known in a modern hotel, including Edison 
Electric Lights in every room; Hydraulic 
Elevator; Open Fireplace and Steam Heat 
throughout; Public and Private Porcelain 
Baths and Closets; Billiards; Bowling 
Alleys; Shooting Gallery; Chess Parlors, 
etc., for ladies and gentlemen ; and magnifi- 
cent Ball Room with Stage for theatricals, 
and 500 feet of Piazza with Southern expo- 
| sure. Cuisine conducted by French chefs—unexcelled. For photographs and circulars apply to Recreation 
| Department, The Outlook, Astor Place, New York, orto [, P, McKISSICK, Manager 


UUATHAURONRREOOAU RARER 


B. AND H.—When your friends ask you to give them 
some music you certainly ought to be, as hostess, 
sufficiently courteous to grant them their desire. (2) 
It would be very — eel for a young lady to paya | 
visit to a man friend. | & 


G. S.—No matter what your mother may be to you, 
at least you can be respectful in your manner to her 
and force yourself to stop speaking in an improper 
way. Ask God to help you and in time you and she 
may be all the world to each other. 





Cosmos—A young man should ask the consent of 
the father and mother of the girl he loves. as soon | 
after he has spoken to her as possible. Personally, | 
I think it in better taste if, before he speaks to her, | 
he lays before them his hopes and plans. 
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MipGE—A widow usually wears her veil only one 
year. Usually crépe is only worn for one year. 
Many elderly women, however, when they assume 
mourning, wear it all their lives. Black-bordered 
stationery should only be used for one year. 


The France Skirt Supporter 


embodies the true hygienic principle of support from the shoulders. 
The heaviest skirts can be worn with perfect comfort and without the 
slightest annoyance. Simple and strong. Easy to put on. Easy to take 
off. Every woman should wear it. Sold by all leading merchants, or 
by Mail, price 50 cents. Circulars free. 


F.W. FRANCE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


IGNORANT—If the young man had wished you to 
write to him he would certainly have asked you. 
If he has a stronger feeling for you than that of mere 
friendship be very certain that he will make an 
effort to see you and tell you what he wishes. 


DELL—All that I can advise you to do is to ask 
God to help youin your determination to kill your 
liking, or what you say is a stronger feeling, for this 
man whose wife is your friend. 0 not say that you 
cannot do it, because, by God’s help, you certainly 
can. 


A CounTRY READER—“ Frappé"’ means frozen. 
(2) A gentleman gives his left arm to a lady, and does 
not offer this until after dark except to an invalid | 
or an old lady. (3) ‘“Bé5é” is a term of endearment | 
7 the French use as an equivalent for our word | 





El 


Ask-Your DEALER FOR IT 
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B. O. C.—I do see a great deal of harm in a young 
man being as familiar with a young woman as you 
say. Certainly when a young woman allows you, 
who are not her betrothed, to adopt such a free-and- 
easy manner with her, you can have but very little 
respect for her. 


CONSTANT READER—I should advise your consult- 
ing a physician in regard to the dark circles under 
your eyes, for unless you stay up very late at night 
and go out more than is good for you, they must be 
caused by ill health. Thank you very much for 
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your kind words. y “ BSOLUTE FIT JACKSON, MICH. 
MarGarET B.—The selecting of a day to be “at MEDALS AWARDED is" ABSO exciusivE. &3 ¥ PAID 
home” is quite proper, and one’s friends understand \ AT WORLDS COLUMBIAN 









that it is not, as you say, “airs,’’ but to save them 
disappointment. It would be quite proper for you 
to have “‘ Tuesday evenings ”’ engraved in the lower 
left-hand corner of your visiting-cards. 


Basit—There is no positive rule in regard to the 
iving of the engagement ring. A young girl may 
engaged two or three months without either re- 
ceiving or wearing her engagement ay There 
would be no impropriety in a man oming 5 s fiancée 
what kind of a ring she would like. Usually the 
engagement ring has a precious stone of some sort | 
set in it. 

SuBSCRIBER—Spoon-holders are no longer used, 
but if one should be fancied it would be p to 
put the bowl of the m in the holder first. (2) It 
is not necessary to fold one’s kin when only one 
meal is to be eaten in the house in which one is stay- 


ing. (3) It is quite proper to thank an blic 
servant, like a caliead conductor, for an oF eomond 
tion he may give, but it is not necessary to be effusive 
about it. (4) Station is considered more correct than 


2 : CALIFORNIA MIDWI HER orc i MANUFACTURER 
Mes S@A_SOEXPOSITIONS AD ; 


QQOOCOOOOOOCOCOCOOOOOOOOCOOOCOOOOOOOO0OO000OQ 


=: THE WARE THAT WEARS = 


OOODOODCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0000O 
O a sugar bowl—a cake dish—a pitcher—anything and everything 
Q in plated ware with Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. stamped on 


6 it. A book of twelve things worth having, free for a postal. 








Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 
Square, New 


/ DCOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOO Mailingiord, Conn., and Union 
OQOQO00000 


depot ; a depot is a place where goods are stored. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 
Cocoas and Chocolates 


p On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 

Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS in 

1 Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of oa ee parations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Silver Plate That Wears 
Get the Genuine 


(847 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, &c. 


There are other ‘‘ Rogers.”’ 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 
over. Made only by 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn.; New York; Chicago; 
San Francisco. 


If you cannot procure genuine 1847 
goods of your dealer, write us, and we 
will give necessary information. 


ARAB Huutiaday' SH) 


or SOLID same sent free on re- 
EYE Basses quest. Old glasses will 
fitted with our be returned. If you 
DIAMANTA lenses. have never worn 
sent on receipt of 83.50 lasses or are badly 
per pair, —— ae ae write for our 
price, $5.00. d old Sight - -Tester, free. 
Klasse for eunat * ie. Esta Which assures exact 
fety box for mailing 4873 lenses needed 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
M. ZINEMAN & BRO., Manufacturing Opticians 
130 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Ee bn FANS 


Vip, & ages Oriental per- 
y fum n de- 
lightfully” se oe . 
Qy charges pal 
4 cha prepa 
Pare, want 
Oriental ona 
an goods free. 
: i Smythe (late man- 
ager Cairo-st.World’s 
S Fair) 41 HighSt. 
J Columbus, O. 


| PERSIAN POTPOURRI 
is imported in odd little 
Oriental sachets. °T will 
impart a true Eastern fra- 
grance to your apartments 


An 
e , ~ ii mans them oe - 
Or 7 en tal pillows, Be = eels nd “my 


ady’s chamber.” 


Perfume |*"% 


(A perfect moth preventative. ) 


You Dye in 
30 minutes fiver 


others. Just the thing for hard times. Make the car- 
pets, dresses, capes and clothing as bright and attractive 
as new. Any one can do it. No misses if you have 
Tonk’s. Try them and see. Send 40c. for 6 Pias., or 10c. 
for one, any color. Big pay for agents. te quick. 
Mention this magazine. FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. 


Upholstered Box Divan 


Delivered anywhere 

East of Missouri Riv- 

er. (Weight 92 Ibs.) 
Neatly upholstered in Cretonne, 
lined with Satine, spring edge. 
Down Pillows with ruffies to 
Match cover, extra, $2.00 each. 
) Samples of Cretonne in all colors,free. 
‘an be used when open or closed 
» All other couches cover lifts, and can- 

not be used when open. 







Walter Baker & Co. 
Gi 





























FOR HOME DECORATION 














Our turkey red dye 
on cotton won't 
freeze, boil or wash 
out—all others will. 








Loa 





CLOSED 
GRAND RAPIDS SPRING CO., 262 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
like new while they are 
on the floor, and without 


Clean Your Carpets 
for One Cent a Yard sonpniad them on the 


ELECTRIC CLEANSER 


Cleans Gloves, Curtains, Silks, and Woolen Fabrics 
the most as as well as the coarsest without loss 0 
color. —— = 2c. fo 
carpet by, Tt as represented or money 
refunded. Circular free. Agents co. Cant 
THE ELECTRIC 


Canton, Ohio 
SOME ARCHITECTS 
arg Py 








and ones. Nowadays 
one even » $300 to have » 
tasteful and artistic effect. I believe I 





ra cL. enough to clean 25 yards of 


tion of the cover is here given, 
hardly does it justice. 
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OF A PERSONAL NATURE 
BY THE EDITORS 




















THE Lapigs Home JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Magazine with the Largest Cir- 
culation of any Periodical in the World 





Edited by 
EDWARD W. BOK 





Published Monthly by* 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
At 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
With Press-Rooms at 401-415 Appletree Street 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
(For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 





Subscription Price: 
One Dollar per Year: Single Copies, Ten Cents 





English Subscription Prices : 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 aman post-free 


MRS. SHAKESPEARE 


WHAT IS REALLY KNOWN OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WIFE 


O little is comparatively known in 
a popular sense of the wife of 
Shakespeare that THE LaprEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL has induced 
Dr. W. i’ Rolfe, the well-known 
Shakespearean authority, to 
collect all the existing informa- 
tion about her and present this material in 
a popular article for the readers of this 
magazine. The article is naturally full of 
a strange interest about this practically 
unknown woman, and, together with two 
illustrations of the famous Anne Hathawz ay 

cottage, it will make an enjoyable feature 
in the next (March) issue of the JouRNAL, 
in which it will be published. 


A $1000 COVER DESIGN 


HE March issue of the JouRNAL will be 
dressed in one of the most artistic 
cover designs in which it has ever appeared. 
Incidentally, it may also be said to be the 
most costly, its expense coming very close 
to $1000. The design was expressly made 


for the JOURNAL in Paris by Albert Lynch, 





the famous French artist, to whom was 
awarded the highest prize by the Salon of 
1892. The design was painted for the 


JOURNAL by Mr. Lynch in oil, and repre- 


sents ‘‘ The Farandole,” a distinctly French 
féte dance, which is picturesquely danced 
by the participants holding hands, making 
a chain and going through all the rooms 
and halls of the house. A small reproduc- 
ut this 
It will be seen in 
its full beauty on the March JourRNAL, 





A YOUNG GIRL IN VERMONT 


FReCeNTLY found that, owing to financial 
reverses, her father could not afford 
to complete her musical education. She 
lived in a small village and had few oppor- 
tunities. She had heard of the JouRNAL 
free musical ed- 
ucations, and 
determined to 
try if she could 
secure one. She 
wrote to the 
OURNAL about 
it, found the 
plan an easy 
one, set to work, 
and within six 
weeks she was 
at the New Eng- 
land Conserva- 
tory of Music, 
having all her 
expenses paid 
What this girl did every 
The JoURNAL asks nothing 





by the JOURNAL. 
girl can do. 
difficult of girls who want an education. 
It stands ready and willing to help the girl 
of humblest means or most restricted op- 

portunities. 


THE HUNDREDS OF YOUNG MOTHERS 


HO are constantly asking questions as 
to some of the thousand little per- 


plexities which enter into the lives of their | 
babies, should know how thoroughly those | 


questions are met in Elisabeth Robinson 
Scovil’s practical book, “A Baby’s 
Requirements.’’ Already thousands of 
mothers have found this little book invalu- 
able in many a dilemma, and have been 

well repaid for the small investment of 25 
cents for which the JoURNAL sends this 
book to any address, postage free. 


ANY WOMAN IN A SMALL TOWN 


| 
AN, just by a word or two to her friends 


about the JOURNAL, make quite a 
neat little sum of money for herself. The 
JOURNAL makes this possible for any 
woman who wishes to do so. One woman 
last week made $10 in this way; another 
made $18; 
have made even more. A simple request 
sent to the JoURNAL will tell any woman 
how she can do so. Just write a line to the 
Circulation Bureau of the JouRNAL, and 
you will be told. 


WHAT WILL BE WORN NEXT SPRING 


[‘ order to be of the greatest practical help 
to women THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
has made special arrangements whereby 
all the styles of hats, bonnets, wraps and 
gowns, and the newest colors and ma- 
terials to be worn next spring will be 
presented in the next (March) issue of 
the JouRNAL. Both Mrs. Mallon and 
Miss Hooper will have extra pages 
iven them so that our readers may 
now, far in advance, just what the im- 
mediate spring styles will be. 


WOMEN WHO LOVE FLOWERS 


wit be given special attention in 
the next three or four issues of 
the JouRNAL. The best and most 
beautifully-illustrated series of floral 
articles ever arranged for by the 
JourNAL will be published in these 
numbers, in addition to Mr. Rexford’s 
articles. Every phase of the home gar- 
den will be treated in a practical man- 
ner and presented in an artistic way. 


THE BOOK OF “ 5000 BOOKS”’ 


N order that the JouRNAL’s hand-book 

of ‘‘5000 Books” might be as com- 

plete as a guide a as artistic to look 

at as it is possible to make it, its com- 

pletion has been somewhat delayed. 

The book may now, however, be said 

to be finished, and by February ist 

it will be ready for mailing to those 

who have sent their addresses to the 

JOURNAL Office. It is in plenty of sea- 

son for any reader desirous of having 

a copy of ‘‘5000 Books”’ to send her 

or his name to “to this office, if this has 

not already been done. As has been ex- 

plained, ‘‘ 5000 Books’’ will be one of 

the most ——— and carefully-compiled 

guides to the best books for home reading 

ever issued, and will contain the portraits 

of over 150 authors. It will also show 

how, through the JouRNAL’s new Literary 

Bureau, any book can be bought at a 

1 discount. This Literary Bureau of 

e JOURNAL will, in short, be a literary ex- 

print ng —a lace to which our readers can 
come for information or purchase. 


HOW 





| thorough course 


scores and scores of women | 





| Philadel hia, Pa. ; 





TO TRAIN 
MY VOICE 


Mr. FREDERIC W. Root, the 
highest authority on Voice Culture 
in the United States, will write a 
series of articles on ‘‘ How to Train 
My Voice,”’ for 


The Musical Messenger 


beginning February rst. 

The articles will furnish new ideas, 
thoroughly practical. 

No such opportunity for self cul- 
ture has ever before been given to 
the public. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


Fillmore Bros., Publishers 


Bible House, New York Sixth St., Cincinnati 


The Musical Messenger is a live musical monthly 


containing the musical news, original articles, and 
new sheet music for piano, organ and voice. 


Study 
Law at 
Home 


A thorough and satisfactory knowledge of the 
Law cannot be obtained by the mere reading of 
law books. It requires a prearranged system— 
— organized effort ; a guide who will help you to 

anpenmse the wheat from the chaff; help you to 

e and understand the knotty problems—who 
will give his personal attention to your indi- 
vidual success. The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law gives you just such help by 
mail. Also a Preparatory Law Course and a 
n Business Law, 


Handsome Catalogues with testimonials from 
practicing attorneys, Free. 
The * Soreges Correspondence School of Law 
Floor B, Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Read our other advertisements in Dec. No., p. 38, and Jan. No., p. 25. 























Every essential quality of piano construction, 
tone, touch, scale, design, ane beauty of finish 
are combined in the BRIG They are ab- 
solutely and unequivocally a of the standard 
pianos of the world. Old instruments taken 
in exchange. Catalogue with full information 
free on application. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO. 
615-641 Albany Street, BOSTON 


ee Tet — 
THE The year has just begun. Send for 
BIRDS’ 





this delightful book and follow the 
birds throughout the seasons. You 
can do so with ease and pleas- 
ure, studying the birds of each 
month separately ; in January 
the birds of January, in Febru- 

ary the birds of 


February, and 
N A so on ee “ 
year. 


beautiful illus. 


By H. E. Parkhurst trations and clear, 


descriptive text will 
With 24 Illustrations enable you to iden- 


tify the birds easily. 
«*, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York 


“Do Not Stammer™ 
Pupils Cured for Years 


Casper Garrigues, Francisville, Ind. ; Charles Shell- 
heart, Danville, Pa.; Elwyn Steck, 631 Chestnut St., 
Dr. H. a Herric ye Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas Mathews, Esq., 
Speaker ‘of the House, Montana ; Charles Zeigler, 
Attica, Ind. ; E. Barnard, Freemont, Neb.; Miss H 
Bean, Moosic, y Clarence Young, Cedarville, Ohio. 
Send for 54-page ‘Pamphlet to 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder 


MSS. Wanted for S$. S, Papers 


In addition to the otirective one of Color at 
oto for our weekly §. S peoes for 1895, we wish t 
possible, to raise their alrea’ superior literary stand- 
ard to a still higher plane. In order to secure a — 
class of articles sui to each, we offer gpece.ce in 
prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All 
other desirable articles sent us will be acce) and paid 
for at our ga rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. 
Writers i. Me pete in any one or more 
Write imm lately Vor particulars. Address 


nat. ent — ras co. 


== the aid os our experi- 
aC teachers will insure 
yi. know of 

Book- fn ag om re Sho 


Law, 


5 Penmanship, Aritht ‘Arithmeti, ete. 4 Aa MONEY- 
inane Wi = ee - ery best 


Wecan 
instruction right nee YOUR "OWN HOME. pty ANH do 4 
Send for free catalogueand see. Trial lesson 10c, Write 


BRYANT & STRATTON, @ College Bidg., Buffalo, a 


()SGOODBY School of Stenography 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
Pamphlet for 2-cent stamp. Instruction by mail only, 
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The “A. W. B. ’ Millerain 


VELVETEEN for CAPES 
and COMBINATIONS 





To be well dressed this spring every woman 


needs a stylish cape of this 


RAINPROOF VELVETEEN 


It looks like silk velvet, wears better and costs 
less. Is in black and colors. 

It is the handsomest material to use for capes, 
full sleeves, crush collars, etc. 

See that “‘A. W. B.”” MILLERAIN is stamped 
on the selvedge of the goods. All well-known 
merchants have it. 


Suits and Cloaks 


We are offering great bargains in Tailor-Made Suits 
Jackets, Capes and Furs in order to close out our line of 
fine cloths for Winter wear. We 
make every garment to order 
thus insuring a perfect fit, and 
pay all express charges. 

Jackets and Capes from $5 
up, actual value, $10 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 
up, actual value, $18 

Write to-day for our Winter 
*, Catalogue, and samples of our 
} cloths, plushes and furs to se- 
lect from. Postage 4 cents. 

Our New Spria « Cata- 
logue of Suits, Capes, Jackets 
and Waists, will be ey | Feb- 
ruary 14th. Write now inclos- 
ing four cents postage, and we 









full line of new samples as soon as it is issued. Be 
sure to mention that you wish the Spring Catalogue 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West Twenty-third St., New York 


Featherbone 


New Model 
Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 
Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White, Ecru 
and Drab 


Only $1 


For sale by first-class retailers, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Twenty different styles of corsets 
and waists. Send for price list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO.,Sole Mfrs.Kalamazoo, Mich, 


IT’S SO NICE! 


AND ONLY $1.00. 


“\ |G ——fy CHICAGO 


WAIST 
is Try one and you will experi- 
N ence the first real comfort you’ve 
had in years. Made of fine quality 
eateen, in white, drab, black. Sizes. 






























8 to 30. Button or clasp front. I 

your dealer does not keep them 

WF) || we will send by mail on receipt of 
A one dollar. 

& 4_! HIGHEST MEDAL AWARDED AT 

WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, IIl. 














Write for “Feet and Their Fitting” 
FINEST IMPORTED Order by 4G 


Ladies’ Cordovan SsTock 
Cork Sole Shoes 


Front Lace Style, Pointed Bos- 
ton Toe, Medium Heel, Hand- 
Sewed Welt. Sizes 2 to 7 
AA to E, $4.00. We recom- 
mend this shoe for durability, 
style and a positive preventa- 
tive against cold or damp feet. 
Special Price, $4.00. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Our artistic illustrated book- 
let, **Feet and Their Fitting,” 
mailed free on application to Department B, 


FOREMAN SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Retailers 
N. W. Cor. State and Madison Sts., Chicago 


‘*ARMORSIDE”’ CORSET 


THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY 











on the Sides 


If not in stock at your re- 
tailer’s send $1.00 fora 
Corset, free by mail, to 
FITZPATRICK & 
SOMERS 
85 Leonard St., N. Y. 


COFFEE, SPICES and EXTRACTS 


rect from Importers to 
Consumers . For i8 B.. we nave been 
ring miums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and ‘Poilet 
goes. Silver Ware, ae Linen, 
eC all of our own im- 
bought for Cash direct 
m L$. 4 Large dis- 


counts on grote without remiums. 
Our fully illustrated 150 yt 1 interest, 


aad we will be Bese Oo. one upon re- 
ceipt of your ad 


LONDON TEA CO,, 191 Congress St., Boston 


PATENT Sing 

















Corsets 


— — 








will mail you a copy with a | 
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vm HINTS ON <2 
aHOME. DRESSMAKING® 


BY EMMA’M. HOOPER * 
PPP P-Ur-U C-tra & 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer, 
each month, any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Mrs. K.—Girls of fifteen wear bell-shaped skirts 
three yards and a half wide. 


WINIFRED—Crépons—all wool—will be very fash- 
ionable in the spring in black, brown and navy es- 
pecially. 


S. K. M.—Your letter is answered in another de- 
partment, as this column is reserved for home dress- 
making, etc. 


Miss YSABEL—Interline your leg-of-mutton sleeves 
from just above the elbows to the shoulders with thin 
sleazy crinoline. 


Mrs. Dan W.—In the JouRNAL of February, 1894 
you will find an article which treats of cleaning and 
renovating all kinds of goods. 


Mrs. Bos—A flaring skirt must be stiffly interlined 
in order to set out properly. Turn the raw seams of 
your lining in, that is, to the wrong side of the dress 
material. 


NoveLTy—When you can have but a few changes 
do not wear ate novelties in materials, colors or 
trimmin (2) Magenta is becoming to a clear 
blonde, But not if she has red hair. 


G. K.—A godet or oe pipe plaited back skirt 
requires four yards of forty-two-inch goods for a 

erson of ordinary stature, and eight yards of twenty- 
inch when the skirt is four yards wide. 


DisMAL GirL—Black gowns are very fashionable 
and cannot be called dull-looking, as they are bright- 
ened with a crush collar, and often a belt to match, 
of cherry, bluet, dahlia red or bright green velvet. 


KATE—We never give an address in this column, 
as has been stated many times before. The firm 
ou speak of is so well known in New York that a 
letter will probably reach them without the street 
address. 


Viva—For wheeling try a waterproof dark blue 
serge. It is said by one who wheels that lining 
the skirt with silk does away with its creeping up as 
it seems prone to do, according to the wheeler’s 
experience. 


LissETH—Cheap kid gloves are cheap in every 
way. Wear four-button piqué kid with your traveling 
dress, four-button glacés when attired for church, 
and eight- -button suédes for the theatre, visiting, 
concerts, etc. 


JENNIE H.—White gloves are now worn for all 
dressy occasions, but not for shopping, traveling and 
general wear. (2) Piqué is applied to a certain kind 
of stitching and also designates a heavy kid worn in 
the cool weather. 


Mrs. F. B.—Your questions should have been ad- 
dressed to the Household Department, to which I 
have handed them. Every issue of the JourRNAL 


| states that I will answer inquiries regarding home 
| dressmaking in this column. 


MARGUERITE—Read answer to “‘ Miss Clarice T,’ 
and use this idea for your light green Japanese sil 
only use white chiffon full over a green silk lining, 
po | omit the lace yoke and girdle in favor of a satin 
ribbon belt having a short bow on the left side. 


YaHoo—Velvet is much worn this season. Capes, 
jackets, costumes, odd waists, round waists having 
sleeves and skiit in contrast, collars, belts, yokes, 
sleeves and vests are some of the many trimming 
combinations and garments of this fabric. You are 


| safe in using all that you have of it. 


Lu L. N.—Put all of the black goods into a skirt 
and get six yards of changeable taffeta in bluet and 
beige for a waist to wear with it. Have a belt of 
black satin ribbon and collar of bluet-colored velvet. 
(2) Fancy ribbon belts were written of in the Decem- 
ber issue, and velvet collars to apply to any gown are 
described in this number. 


CarRoLa—A black velvet gown is not suitable for 
a girl of eighteen. (2) If bluet is very becoming to 
ou get a changeable taffeta showing this shade and 
beige and add collar of bluet velvet. The black and 
brown skirts can be worn with this waist. (3) For 
your début have a skirt of pin-dotted white taffeta 
and waist of white chiffon draped over white satin. 


NELLIE Ray—It would require half of this column 
to give ‘‘ full details of a wedding outfit.” In asking 
such a question state the sum to be spent, give an 
idea of your future life, whether it is to bea y or 
quiet one, and enumerate your present wardrobe 
Unless some such help is given I cannot py vio 
to spend an hour writing a personal letter that may 


| not fit your case at all. 


A. M. W.—Let your little girl have a long blue or 
brown beaver coat trimmed with brown fur; hat of 
felt to match, with a large bow of satin ribbon and 
wings or tips. Dress of blue or brown cheviot mix- 


| ture with slightly gored skirt, le _—_ -mutton sleeves 





and round waist. Crush collar o contrasting velvet, 
ruffle of same over shoulders and small yoke of 
cream guipure lace in Vandykes. 


ANGELINE—Striped taffeta at seventy-five cents to 
one dollar makes a handsome silk lining ; moiréd 
percaline is fifteen to twenty-five cents, cheap silesia 
ten and undressed cambric five cents a yard. Noth- 
ing can be lighter than the last named, though if you 
can afford it a silk-lined bell skirt having a godet 
back and interlining of grasscloth is so comfortable 
to wear and sets very handsomely. 


Mrs. MARTHA R.—Black moiré, satin duchesse, 
gros-grain, figured taffeta, Henrietta, camel’s hair 


| cheviot and serge are all worn as skirts with odd 
| silk waists; get your material according to the use 


Never Breaks Down | 


you will put ft 2) The four-yard bell skirt having a 
godet back is the favorite, though the six-yard 
widths having godet folds on the sides and front 
are worn by very fashionable women in the house 
and on the street. 


Miss CLARICcE T.—A letter sent to you at Rochester 
has been returned as unclaimed. Your white Em- 
pire gown could be remodeled by having a godet 
skirt and full elbow sleeves. Round waist of pink 
chiffon over pink silk or of pink and white brocaded 
silk. In either case have a yoke of guipure lace 
points and a girdle of the same, the latter having the 
points up. Suspenders of pink satin ribbon No. 12, 
tied in full short bows on the shoulders. 


LAURETTE—Have for your skirt a lining of thin 
silesia at ten cents or a kid (undressed) cambric at 
five cents a yard. (2) The canvas facing is put be- 
tween the lining or outside of it, as one pleases, the 
former being the neater manner. Personally I fancy 
cambric-because it is of a light weight ; then a facing 
of canvas eight inches deep, and above this an inter- 
lining of light grasscloth to within three inches of 
the belt. (3) In piace of buckram use light-weight 
canvas as an interlining ; thus omit the alpaca, other- 
wise you had the right ideas, 
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Wa ~ Two GLoRIOUs 
*\ NEW AMERICAN 


4} SWEET PEAS 
gé Bach Unrivated — For 1895 


Katherine Tracy 


The largest and finest-shaped 
Sweet Pea. Per packet, 25c. 


om, 
»\ Extra Early 
\ Blanche Ferry 


The earliest wh pd most profuse 
bloomer. Per packet, 25c. 


Vegetable Novelties for 1895 


Davis Wax Bean 
White, rustless, productive. 


Seibert’s Early Lima Bean 


The earliest Lima. 


New England Sweet Corn 
Hardy, very sweet and tender. 
Per packet, 15c. 
Sweet Heart Watermelon 
The handsomest and best. 
Per packet, 10c. 
Improved Stratagem Pea 
Immense size and finest quality. 
Per packet, 15c. 
Mammoth White 
Bush Scallop Squash 
The largest and best. 
Per packet, 10c. 


Green Mountain Squash 


The sweetest and best-flavored 
Winter Squash. 
Per packet, 20c. 

















Per packet, 20c. 


Per packet, 25c. 





One packet each of all 
these sterling novelties, 
amounting to 4+f 65, will 


be sent — : “$1.00 


on receipt of 


7 ~ Our SEED 
MAMMOTH WHITE ANNUAL for 1895 


BUSH IT op SQUASH seat FREE to at applicants 
Address D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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:, Lovely Tea oe White, t Pink a Lo For 

3 . CENTS. 
Tho ‘Finest eilow. 


With our NEW BOOK of SPECIAL { Emr te BARGAINS in Flowers, for 1895. 


See What you Can Buy For $1, Postage 810 See What You Can Buy For 60c, Postage Paid. 

rae Acme” Rose Ses, 9 25 beautiful Tea and 19 Lovely Powering Dees 0 utes for. * te gooce - So capte 
D BOE, Dine cocsseceseoscncesocees harmi eren’ 
e “Champion n” Geranium um Set, 20superb sel- , tt 12 Choice Carnation Pinks, all colors, for. 50 « 
oat Geraniums,double & single,no two giike, 10 Geraniums, double and .Sagte, for.......50 . 
The “Excelsior” Chrysanthemum set, 25 si 12 Prize Winning Ch tee ums for..... 50 

ected, named varieties of this peoates tower, $1. 0 These are i p Eeaagees fthe many fine colleetions 
in all'their forms and colors, for.. we can offer y: 12. Oni ¢d 
eld, o. -« 


ROSES, PLANTS, SEEDS 


THAT WILL GROW AND BLOOM 
A Trial Will Convince You of Their Superiority 


est collection of Roses, finely grown stock. Thousands say ** they are 
am est.”?> We have Chrysanthemums in all the different colors and forms 
of this wonderful queen of autumn flowers. The largest collection of Begonias 
in America, They positively have no superiors. e have quantities of other 
house and bedding plants, includin many novelties, Pure flower and vege- 
table seed that are sure to grow. e offer the greatest inducements for you to 
buy flowers of us; we can save you money. Remember we guarantee satisfac- 


tion in every instance. 
#1.00 | Write for our beautiful 
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20 Roses, all different 
20 Chrysanthemums, all different, - $1.00 Ilustrated Catalogue, 
sent free to all appli 


20 goregiame all different, - -<« 00 
1 Begonias, all different,- « -00 cants, including a chech 
for a Valuable present free y your order. Address 
. GAUSE & CoO., Box 19, Richmond, Ind. 
Seeds and Bulbs Lovely |si: ae pce tess 
to bloom 

GIVEN AWAY. fos. her"srar mate We Flowers|? ‘Gindoli ‘nite ae 
want every reader of this magazine to try this collection : 

; Given [axa cw tet poe 


pkt. Lovely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuller's Perfec- 
Pansy—The Alice. finest 
Away aon Stior imaginable’ 1 kt. 
Poppy: olden Gate, 


tion Pansy, 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy, pure satin white; 
makes 


1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt. Floral Park Giant Phlox, 1 pkt. 
Sweet Pea, 1 pkt. Mignonette, 1 pkt. Giant Zinnia, 1 pkt. @ 
a iw 
torent oice, mixed, oe. 30 32 corte, sim; 
Phiox, mxd, » inte 
pkt. Chinese ie 


Poppy Bridesmaid, 1 pkt. Aster, 1 Bulb Lovely by omer dh 1 
1 pkt. “Seeds Wild 
wants; tf are 
yw, ito Kinds that will grow oom 
The above are selling for $1.00, but as I aarti wn 100, 0 col- 











introduce my FEEDS 
a BULBs, I will mail 2 









The above collection, 10 packets seeds, 10 Bulbs and on 
Bargain Catalogue, mailed free on following conditions: 

Send us 25 cents to pay postage and packing. We will 

include in each collection a check good for 20 cents. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y, 


; 
; 





Bulb New Seedling Giladioli, 8 Bulbs Oxalis, free bloom 
lections simply to introduce my Seeds and B , will mail the 





complete lot, for on] Weents to eres king, etc, Keg | 
will’ bloom ” this soneen and makes rae display. Order at 
once before all are taken Of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order 


If you send silver or Money Order, a 
in tén colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 105, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


Wonderfully like A FINE ROSE sactect mam 

Silk Velvet e385 Bec Coe ee 

SCOTT'S Sicscins ROSES 
FREE Brighter and handsomer than ever with Premium: 











and profusely illustrated. IT IS SENT FREE. RITE To-Day. 





counts, Club Offers and Low Prices, with full descri at of tt the latest varteties 
ROBERT SCOTT & SON, 19th and Catharine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Questions of interest to mothers will be cheerfully answered in this column whenever 


possible. 


A KINDERGARTNER—Ask the mothers of your 
pupils to provide them with song plain aprons to 
wear when modeling. Mark each apron with the 
owner’s name, and see that it is taken home to be 
laundered as often as is necessary. 


CALIFORNIA—It would be impossible in the 
small space at my command to tell you “ what is 
needed for the wardrobe of a new baby.”’ You will 
find full information on this and many other points 
in ‘‘ A Baby’s Requirements,” which will be sent you 
from the JOURNAL Book Department for twenty-five 
cents. 


M. W. F. B.—Every effort should be made to train 
a child who is naturally left-handed to become ambi- 
dextrous, that is, to use both hands equally well. It 
is a pity to let him use the left hand exclusively, but 
it may be allowed to remain idle for a time while the 
right hand is being taught to hold spoon, pencil, etc., 
and to wield them skillfully. 


C. A. J.—You would find “‘ The Temple of Knowl- 
edge”’ very useful in a:rnusing and interesting your 
chllaven on Sunday afternoon. It is made on the 
principle of a dissected map or picture. The Ten 
Commandments form the steps of the temple, and on 
each block is the name of one of the books of the 
Bible and the number of chapters. On the reverse 
side is a map of Palestine. 


An ANxious INQUIRER—An experienced mother 
recommends the following receipt for an ointment to 
be applied to chafed surfaces, cuts and chapped 
hands: Take equal parts of beeswax, fresh lard 
and sweet oil. elt the beeswax, measure it, add the 
same quantity of melted lard and oil and stir con- 
stantly until the mixture becomes stiff. Put itina 
box or wide-mouthed bottle ready for use. 


Mrs. G. V. L.—If you have not enough milk to 
nourish your child properly you can supplement it 
by feeding him with cream food. This, for a child 
five months old, consists of five parts milk, one part 
cream, one part lime-water and three parts milk- 
sugar water. The latter is made by dissolving half 
an ounce of sugar of milk in half a pint of boiling 
water. Should this not agree with him try one of 
the prepared foods. 


ExPpERT NEEDLEWOMAN—You can work your 
baby’s monogram or initials on her blanket by basting 
a strip of canvas of the proper length in the middle 
of the blanket, working over it and drawing out the 
threads when finished. The coarse cream lace now 
in fashion makes an effective trimming for a crimson 
or blue eider-down flannel blanket. Some of the 

retty striped flannels make useful carriage blankets, 
Put they should be lined with Canton flannel for use 
in winter. 


Jenniz C.—In giving a birthday party fora little 

irl three years old, invite the children to come from 
three to six o’clock. Have the refreshments served 
at five and let them be of the simplest description, 
that flushed faces and aching heads may not be the 
result of the festivity. Thin bread and butter, spread 
with minced chicken, or the yolk of eggs 
twenty minutes and then rubbed to a smooth paste. 
Lemon jelly or lemon sherbet, plain cake, baked or 
cut in fanciful shapes, and a few good bonbons may 
conclude the feast. 


Mrs. F. W. K.—The habit of bed wetting is a very 
difficult one to overcome. It is usually outgrown in 
time. You should consult your physician, as some 
cases can be relieved by proper medicine or a slight 
operation. Take the child up the last thing before 
you go to bed and once or twice in the night. Do 
not let him drink more than can be avoided at the 
last meal of the day. Protect his bed with a square 
of rubber sheeting and a pad of newspaper and old 
cotton. The latter can be burned and saves much 
trouble and extra washing of soiled linen. 


oiled 


A TIRED SISTER—It is easy to fasten a child’s shoe 
laces so that they will not come untied and yet can 
be quickly undone when it is necessary. Make an 
ordinary double bow knot, but before drawing it 
tight pass the right-hand loop through the opening 
in the middle between the bows and the first single 
tie. It can be unloosed by pulling the ends as in 
unfastening any bow knot. Hanging shoestrings 
are dangerous, as they may trip the unwary foot and 
cause serious mpery. Indeed many serious accidents 
have been caused by a carelessly-tied shoestring. 
The leather strings are the best for strong, heavy 
shoes and mohair for lighter ones. 


SNow BounpD—A navy blue serge trimmed with 
red would be a pretty school dress for your little girl 
between five and six. The red can be narrow rib- 
bon slightly fulled around the yoke, the little cap 
at the top of the sleeve and at the neck and wrists. 
You can use narrow braid instead of the ribbon, and 
white braid if you prefer it to red, but the latter is 
not as serviceable. Cashmere is a good material for 
a best dress. It can be made with a silk guimpe of 
the same shade or of a contrasting color. Black 
with a red guimpe, to be worn with red stockings 
and black shoes, looks well. Make a cloak for your 
little three-year-old daughter of crimson eider-down 
flannel ; have three capes and edge them with narrow 
bands of black fur. The hood may be of the same 
material trimmed with the fur. 


Mrs. J. H. A.—A boy of two and a half or three 
ears of age is not too young for kilts and blouses, 
but do not put him into trousers. Any of the thick 
flannels or soft cloths that are used for cloaks for 
little girls will make a suitable coat for him. A coat 
buttoned down the front, with a deep collar or small 
cape reaching to the shoulders, is a good style for a 
y. Be sure to protect his feet with overshoes and 
long gaiters when he goes out. It is very important 
to have the feet warm as well as dry. Neglect of 
this precaution is apt to bring on an attack of croup 
in ifidoun who are predisposed to it, and it is a 
fruitful source of colds. A woolen Tam o’ Shanter 
is a pretty head covering when it is not necessary to 
cover the ears. In that case havea felt hat trimmed 
with velvet, and broad strings to tie under the chin. 
The three-cornered Continental hat is still worn and 
is very picturesque. 


Dark Hours—An excess of meat in the diet is 
said to be conducive to ill-temper. Instead of giv- 
ing your little a | meat three times a day try fish for 
breakfast. Fresh fish is excellent if you can procure 
it in prime condition. It can be varied with salt cod- 
fish, which is very digestible and nutritious. Cook it 
by simmering it in hot water, not allowing it to boil 
and changing the water twice. It can then be pre- 
pared in different ways, browned by broiling over a 
quick fire, creamed or made into fish-balls with 
potato. Let him have for supper eggs scrambled 
with milk, poached in water and laid on toast, or 
lightly boiled. They are sufficiently substantial for 
the fame <4 dish at the last meal of the day. En- 
= the child to eat fruit, vegetables and the 
cereals. Soil, which is practically the food supply, 
makes a vast difference in the development of a 
plant; why should diet not affect that of a child? 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


YouNG WiFeE—Some suggestions for maternity 
dresses have been sent to me from England which 
may prove useful to you. The waist lining is cut 
after the usual pattern of the wearer to fit the figure. 
The two darts nearest the front are not closed but 
finished on each side with a thin flexible bone and a 
row of eyelet holes. These are laced together with 
a cord which can be adjusted as required. The 
skirt is shirred on the waist behind; under each arm 
seam is a slit like a pocket hole; from these openings 
the front breadths ove a casing at the top with an 
elastic run in it; this is fastened at the sides with 
hooks and eyes to the back breadths. The front of 
the skirt is cut longer than usual, and when first worn 
the casing is placed about a finger from the top, the 
piece above it being turned in. When it is neces- 
sary to lengthen the skirt the casing is moved up. 
The waist is made with long jacket fronts and full 
vest laced to the dress at the sides. 


PRouD MOTHER—Relics of baby days are always 
prized in after life, and your child will not have them 
unless you save them. An interesting keepsake for 
a little girl is a piece of every dress sewed together 
in the order the dresses are made until the strip is of 
sufficient ee for a quilt; when finished begin an- 
other strip. Whenever trimming is used a bit of it 
may be sewed to the centre of the block, so that the 
little lady may see, not only a piece of every dress she 
ever had, but also what was used for the trimming. 
There are few girls who would not prize sucha on 
lection of patterns of all their dresses, from the first 


white baby robes, and ages to continue the practice | 
2 


through womanhood. The interest in a quilt made 
in this manner would continue to succeeding gener- 
ations as long as it was preserved, and increase in 
interest as time went by. The first tiny baby shoes 
are a pleasant keepsake for both mother and child. 
Who that has ever seen a girl show her playmates 
with pride some little garment she had worn when a 
baby, or has witnessed a young mother array her 
darling in some relic of her own babyhood, can 
doubt that it is every mother’s duty to save a portion 
of its wardrobe as a keepsake for each child? It 
often happens that the clothing is worn by younger 
children, and in many households it is a necessary 
saving of expense and labor, yet some garment dis- 
tinctively its own should be saved for each child, and 
it need not be the most elaborate or valuable one. 


WorRRIED MoTHER—These suggestions from an- 


other mother may solve your problem: As itis hard | 
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(Extract from a letter written by a subscriber of 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, in Yokohama) 








A BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLEXION 


| can easily be secured, if the skin tissues 
are provided with proper nutriment. The 


to keep the little ones amused during the many | 


winter days when they must be confined to the house, | 
I will tell some of the simple things that keep happy 


and contented our two boys, two and four years o 

If I wish to keep them quiet and off the floor they 
will sit happy in their high chairs, each with a table- 
ee of dry beans, a bottle and a box, transferring 
the beans from one to the other. If box and bottle 
each have covers so much the better. Big brother 
tires of this after a while, so 1 give him a handful of 
toothpicks, with which he will outline houses, cars, 
the alphabet, etc. Slates or paper and pencils are 
very welcome to little fingers that only get into mis- 
chief for want of employment. A shawl hung over 
chairs makes a famous house, and a string from 
chairs to table makes a little clothes-line. After the 
clothes are ironed with tiny irons they are hung on 
the chair rounds toair. My grandmother, seeing the 
boys’ clothes-line, said, ‘‘ Why, I used to do that 
when I was a little girl, and my grandfather, rather 
than grieve me, used to crawi under it to reach his 
bedroom.’”’ A small wooden box acts several parts. 
Sometimes it is a trunk, sometimes an elevator, some- 
times a bathtub, although big brother can hardly 
squeeze into it, but a listener would surely think that 
a bond-fide bath was taking place. Three chairs 
side by side make a “closed ’lectric,’”’ one behind 
the other ‘‘an open ’lectric”’ with a broom standing 
up in the middle for a trolley. They ‘ding, ding!” 
and buzz, take fares and put on brakes in true style. 
A bit of dough, rolling-board and pin, when 
mamma is cooking, makes very little mess, and if 
the ‘‘pie’’ can be baked in a little tin cover to “‘ save 
for father” or “ carry over to grandma,” how happy 
the small boys are. They do imaginary cooking in 
their tiny tin kitchen and play party with little dishes. 
Baby boy has often been happy a long while stick- 
ing clothes-pins around the edge of atin pail, and 
both boys were happy a whole afternoon just winding 
raveled yarn into balls. It isn’t always the most 
beautiful toys that will keep the little ones content ; 
they like to do something. 


mothers of little children have experienced the dif- 
ficulty there is to keep the wee ones, while at play 
and other times, from falling against the stove, or 
open fireplace (which is preferable on account of 
its ventilation). This danger can be entirely avoided 
by placing a wire screen around the stove or before 
the fire These screens can be purchased at most 
hardware stores. A light screen will be found very 
useful to surround baby and protect from draughts 
while making his toilette ; also it can be placed before 
baby’s crib, shutting off the direct rays of the sun 
protecting from too great heat, cold or draughts, an 

concealing from view detracting objects while baby 
is sleeping or trying to sleep. Where the nursery 
and sitting-room are one a screen may shut off a 


corner for the children’s play-room, thus keeping the | 


remainder of the apartment in a presentable condi- 
tion. 
of four or more panels; its outside may be as fanciful 
as one desires—a covering either of shirred China 
silk or silkoline, or canvas hand-painted is attractive. 
Where economy of space is an object the inside of 
the screen may be so made as to serve many useful 
purposes. It should have a smooth lining of some 
strong material—cretonne and denim are good. The 
different panels may be put to various uses; one of 
these may have two or three capacious pockets of 
the same material as the lining for the storing of 
playthings when not in use; another panel may have 
a sheet of celluloid glued upon it, extending two- 
thirds of the way to the bottom. This celluloid is 
for drawing purposes. Just below the celluloid should 
be tacked a st ip of moulding to hold the crayons, 
different colored lead pencils. This white board is 
preferable for children’s use to a black board, as 
there is no chalk dust to be injuriously inhaled. The 

encil marks can readily be removed from the cellu- 
[oid by rubbing with a moistened sponge. Below 
the white board may be placed a large pocket of 
cretonne for waste scraps. The third panel may be 
used to paste fancy pictures upon; near the bottom 
may be placed a narrow shelf with a a gern | 
around to keep objects from falling off. This shelf 
will catch the paste and paper scraps, keeping them 
from —s to the floor, and will also form a recep- 
tacle for the blunt scissors and mucilage bottle. 
The fourth panel may have a strip of mouldin 
tacked to it near the top, within reach of the chil- 
dren, a few hooks being screwed into the moulding, 
upon which the children’s common outside wraps 
may be placed. The light screen referred to before 
may be made of a common clothes-rack, the frame 
being stained, painted or enameled and covered with 
material to suit one’s taste or purse. One that can 
be washed is preferable. 


The screen forming this alcove should consist | 
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TOILET PREPARATIONS 


MADE IN GERMANY 


edged skin food. 


the skin elastic and brilliant. 


Lanoline Pomade, 50c. 


contain as a basis an extract from puri- 
| fied lamb’s wool, which is an acknowl- 


Their use renews the tissues and makes 

The ladies of Europe have recognized their won- 

derful efficacy and no European Dressing Table is without them. 

Genuine Imported .Article, see that it bears the trade mark «* Lanoline.”’ 

your dealer cannot supply it write to us, inclosing price in cash or stamps. 
Lanoline Toilet Cream (in tubes), 15c. and 25c. 


Lanoline Soap, 35c. per cake; box, $1.00 
Lanoline Cold Cream (in jars), 50c. 











To get the 
If 


We send free upon request 

an interesting and instruct- 

ive booklet on 
“PERSONAL BEAUTY” 


U. S. Depot for LANOLINE, 79 Murray Street, New York 





“CLEANFONT 


A Country Houskwirr—The “uses to. which | 
screens can be pe in the nursery are manifold. All 
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Clean oaitane ) NURSING 
‘Bg NEE” BONE 


| Easily FILLED—Easily CLEANED 
It being vented the milk flows freely, prevent- 


ing wind colic. Price by mail, com- 
plete with Nipple, toe 35 cents 


CLEANFONT NIPPL 





Ribbed inside, thus pre- 
venting it from stick- 
ing together. Sample 
by mail, 6 cents, 


or of ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FOX, FULTZ & 
WEBSTER 


52 Park Place, New York 
18 Biackstone St., Boston 3 


[Zour Boy 
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was so feeble we did not think we could raise 
him, but after trying almost everything else, 
we used Lactated Hood, 
and he has thrived like a 
young rabbit.” 
A. B. WENTWORTH, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Lactated Food 
Saves 
Babies’ Lives 


A 2%-cent can of 








< WELLS. RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Wi 
are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
/ 4 fonable to be 


HEALTHY and STRONG. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHPUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


For Ladies, 
isses, Children. 
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oe Marshall Field & Co., 
hicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


RRIS ROS., 341 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Ofice—-§37 Market St., San VYranciseo, Cal 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Architecture, R. R. and Bridge 1) 
Engineering, Plumbing, 
English Branches. Send for free 
stating subject wish to ~~ d or your trade. V4 
Correspondence School of Industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. > 


A STOCKING FOOT PATTER 


for worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 
es seams will not Curt the feet, will be 
you on receipt of 10 cents 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
TRY IT. P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Q@UIbT. of 


nches can be 
made with our kage of 60 splendid Silk and Satin 
pieces, assorted Pright colors, -: 5 packs, $1.00. Silk 
Plush and Velvet, 0 large pieces, assorted colors, 50s: 
Emb. silk,40c.0z. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 
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Tapestry Paintings 
2000 tapestry paintings to choose from, 


38 artists re including gold-med- 
alists of the Paris Salon. 


Send for circular 
Decorations 


Write for color schemes, designs, esti- 
mates. Artists sent to all parts of the 
world, to do every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating the country 
in color harmony. Relief, wall- paper, 
stained glass, carpets, furniture, window- 
shades, draperies, etc. 

Send for circular 


Tapestry Materials 


We manufacture tapestry materials. 
Superior to foreign goods, and half the 
price. Book of 35 samples free. 





Send for circular | 


Art School 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in 
studio, $5.00. By mail, $1.00 per les- 


son. Tapestry paintings rented; full-size 
drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. 
Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such 


advantages offered pupils. 
Send for circular 


J. F. DOUTHITT 
American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 
286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THe MONARCH 


King of all Bicycles 
Absolutely the Best 
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FIVE STYLES—Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Weights—18 to 25 Pounds 
SEND FOR '95 ADVANCE CATALOGUE, JUST OUT 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Eastern Branch, 97 and 99 Reade St., NEW YORK 
The C.F.GUYON CO., Ltd., Managers 


A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 
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size 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 8 
inches, sent anywhere 
Cc. O. D. for $2.90 
Regular retail price $6.00. Made 
from fine wool, handsomely 
fringed and reversible. A beau- 
tiful rug for the parlor or hall. 
Pair fine Lace Curtains, 3'% 


Liters 
~ 
2% 
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$2.50—retail price $5.00. Sole 
Agents wanted in every town. 

60-page colored illustrated catalogue of 
Lace and Chenille Curtains and Covers 
Smyrna Rugs, etc., free on request, if you 
mention this magazine. 


W. T. SMITH & SON, Mfrs. 
3d and Lehigh Ave., Philad’a 


WHY NOT TRY 


PANTASOTE 


For Covering Furniture ? 


Don’t ask for “imitation leather”’ or 
you will get an inferior article. Almost 
every dealer keeps Pantasote, or send 
for free samples to 


THE PANTASOTE LEATHER CO. 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HANDSOME Houses 


Ninety-five designs 
for dwellings, all costs, 
cheap, medium and elab- 

orate. Each plan fully 
: described and illus- 
trated, floor plans 
and cost given. 

These designs 














show honest, 
‘ R, SENSIBLE 
ae) ieee -—— ' USES, 


such as are built by intelligent people for every-day use. 








yards by 54in., sent C. O. D. for | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ESART HELPS 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer 
every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work. EMMA HAYWOOD. 





A. L. W.—I should advise taking the portrait toa 
picture restorer of good standing. 


L. H. J.—For the patterns you need, address the 
writer of the article belonging to the illustrations. 


F. B.—I should recommend you to study Hammer- 
ton’s book on etching. It is not possible to explain 
the art in a few words. 


R. M. F.—Your best plan is to take the painting to 
a picture cleaner. You had better not attempt to 
remove the varnish yourself. 


M. A. M.—Before learning the technique for any 
special branch of illustration it is necessary to go 
through a thorough course in drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER Co_LuMBuS—I do not know of any 
such book. Your best plan is to study the style of 
good caricaturists in the current magazines. 


L. M. H.—Tapestry dyes are used for tinting 
pateree to be outlined with embroidery. They may 
»e purchased at the stores for artists’ materials. 


FANNY—Enamel paints are used for china painting 
to raise the work in parts; sometimes to represent 
jewels. It requires some skill and practice to apply 
them successfully. 


F. S. R.—To attain professional skill you must go 
through a thorough training, devoting all your time 
and energies to the work. There is always a field 
open to a really good illustrator, with the prospect 
of constant employment. 


I. Mc.—Either mastic or pale copal varnish will 
best serve your purpose. Apply the varnish freely, 
rubbing it in well by pressing the brush as it passes 
backward and forward. One varnishing should last, 
if properly done, for years. 


M. F. B.—India ink will be found best for your 
purpose. No special preparation is needed. Itisa 
good plan to lay in the shadows with a brush, then 
work them up with a pen. Nothing but care will 
prevent the colors from spreading on satin. 








SuUBSCRIBER—Practical lessons from a good teacher | 
should help you more than any hand-book can do, | 


but there are several books to be had on china 
painting at the stores for artists’ materials, each good 
in its way according to the method specially pre- 
scribed. 


R. C. C.—Undoubtedly there will be many disap- | 


pointments in store for those who only do fairly good 
work in designing for manufacturers. Competition 
increases daily, so that real talent does not always 
find employment. One year’s instruction is entirely 
inadequate. 


M. S. B.—Your picture should not be varnished for 
several months after painting, then use either mastic 
or pale copal varnish. In the meantime, if the colors 
sink in and look dull, you can brighten them up by 
rubbing in the megilp or medium sold by most 
dealers in artists’ materials. 


Merceprs—Leaf gold is the proper thing for real 
gilding, but sometimes as a matter of economy the 
gold bronze powders are substituted by amateurs, 
mixed with a medium specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. This mixture is easy of application, while the 
use of leaf gold calls for professional skill. 


Bk. K.—I do not believe in teaching art by means of 
correspondence, and technical hand-books are but a 
very poor substitute for capable personal supervision. 
It does not appear that you can be competert to 
teach without having gone through a thorough train- 
ing yourself. 
pupils. 


E. B. W.—Your jar must certainly be refired after 
gilding. Mat gold ready prepared on glass slabs is 
the best and easiest of application for amateurs, but 
as you may run some risk in your attempt of spoiling 


| the decoration already painted on the jar it will be 


advisable to take it toa reliable firm where china is 


| fired and ask their advice before regilding. 


L. C. S.—If the sketch on the back of your letter is 


The attempt is hardly fair to your | 


a specimen of your work I am sorry to say that you | 
have much to learn, both in drawing and technique, | 


before you can hope to obtain employment as an 
illustrator. When you are proficient address yourself 
to the editors of magazines for which your style 
ms ag to be suited, sending them specimens of your 
work. 


M. M. G.—Begin with fruit or foliage subjects, then 


| go on to hands and feet, prepersieny to attempting 


| the 


| could be named 


face. Casts may be obtained from leading 
firms dealing in artists’ materials. No stated time 
as required for study before being 
able to draw from life. Progress depends entirely 
upon individual ability. I fear you will not ac- 
complish much without personal instruction. 


B. T. B.—The price paid for illustrations depends 
partly on their merit and partly on the magazine in 
which they are published. The rates of payment 
vary considerably. Some of the reproductions you 
refer to are from wash drawings. For these you 
need hot-pressed paper, lamp-black and Chinese 
white. For pen and ink drawings you will needa 
perfectly black ink, Bristol-board and pens made 
specially for such work. 


DasHAWAY—Tapestries' should 
whether painted in dyes or oils. 
vas will serve best for oils, while dyes call for wool 
canvas of fine quality. The oil paints should be 


never be stiff, 


| thinned with turpentine, and they should be used 


Send for ARTISTIC DWELLINGS, price, $1.00 prepaid | 


FRANK P. ALLEN, ArcuHiTect 
185 Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PERFECTION CAKE TINS 


DELICATE CAKE. 


Easily removed without break- 
ing. Perfection Tins require 
no greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. 2 layer tins 
irculars FREE. 


—Our Trade- x .— F on all 

improved Perfection Tins. Beware of imitations made without 
the Groove, They will leak batter. 

AGENTS WANTED, Richardson Mfg. Co.0 St., Bath, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF Oberlin, Ohio. 


Retouching and Photography 


THE PIONEER SCHOOL OF AMERICA 
Course 3 to5 months. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


’ Get the Best. New designs for 
MILLER S 95. Lowest prices. Samples, 5 cts. 


WALL PAPER Perfect imitation = glass. 






















Agents Wi 
J. RWIN MILL & CO. 
543 Smith: ia Street, LS fe... Pa. 


sparingly and lightly on the surface of the canvas. 
Since oil paints are opaque you should be able to 
pone over and obliterate the background where it 
1as run over the outlines. 


M. W.—The term glazing means to pass a thin 


| coat of transparent color over the part to be glazed. 





| serve. 


The color must be thinned with megilp of some kind, 
not with turpentine. (2) For coloring photographs 
on albumenized paper melt a little of the best gum 
arabic in water and mix it with the colors. If too 
much of the gum is used the color will crack. (3) 
You should cies yourself to the editor of the pub- 
lication to which you have sent your sketches. 


WILLIE—Use enamel paints for vour furniture, 
made especially for such purposes. I should not rec- 
ommend gray as the background; it is too cold. 
Very pale green would be preferable. For the spray 


| of roses take ordinary oil paints, making your palette 


as simple as possible. For wild roses mix a little 
scarlet vermilion with white. Toward the centres 
for the greenish tones take pale lemon yellow toned 
with ivory black. The stamens can be put in with 
chrome yellow and raw sienna. In the shadows a 
mixture of yellow ochre, cobalt blue and white will 
Take the same combination for the gray 
greens, using the lemon yellow and black for the 
light yellow greens. For the richer tones mix 
Antwerp blue with chrome yellow and white, modi- 
fied with black. A glazing of raw sienna in parts 
will tly improve the foliage. If the greens are 
anywhere too bright glaze with rose madder. 


A soft cheap can- | 
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washing. 


Fairly jumped into success 
—Pearline. Right from the very start. Not- 
withstanding all these hundreds of years of 
precedence behind that old-fashioned, back- 
breaking way of washing with soap, too. 
Now, why was it? 
dreds of millions of packages of Pearline 
have been used in the few years since this 
washing-compound was 
do your washing and cleaning with 
Pearline for 
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Why is it that hun- 


invented? Just 


a month, 


and you'll 


It takes away the rubbing, but with- 
out any risk of harm. 


That puts it 


at the head of every known aid for 





SN 









; 

‘ Preserves the Natural 

’ Beauty of the Skin 
ote 


\ 
Millions *ss Pearlime 





Ask your dealer for it. 
with cooling, beautifying Cucumber Juice. 


Send 12c. itter?yourset. INSIST O 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago 


Manufacturer of High-Grade Toilet Soaps and Florentine Perfumes 





A Beautiful Complexion 


is sure to follow the use of 


WRISLEY’S 


Cucumber Complexion 


SOAP 


10 Cents a Cake 


Combines pure, sweet soap 


mail and test 
WRISLEY’S 











Beardsley’s 
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Shredded Codfish|* * 


is a silk-like fibre from the finest selected Codfish. The 
process of “ picking up”’ codfish by machinery originated 
with J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, and while there are various 


imitations there is only one Shredded Codfish. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED—the original, superior kind is Shredded—Beardsley’s 
Shredded. A full-sized package sent for 14 cents. 


Prepared by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 and 180 West St., N. Y. 
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price. 


agent hasn't it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, - 
23 Ib. Ladies’, - 
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ICYCLES. 





E THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. 
Insist on having the Waverley. 


Can be delivered from factory if 


Catalogue ‘‘I’’ Free by Mail. 


- $85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





‘Built like a Watch”’ 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


Highest 
Grade 
Wheels 
on the 
American 
Market 





up 


Write for our “quaint” Catalogue 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


236 A, Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 





75- 
Model 


Ladies’ Clipper —— 


UILT FOR 
USINESS 


One_ of the 
Very est 
dies’ Wheels 
Now on the 

arket. 

Frame the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Humber” 
pattern, braced to 

revent possibil- 
ty of breakage. 
Neat, detachable 
rubber Mud Guards. Pedals especially made for ladies. The 
crank hanger lower than on most patterns enables the rider to mount 
easily and gracefully. Handle Bara bent to allow plenty of 
room yet gives an erect and comfortable position. Dreas protected 
by a light netting, cuaRaNTEED NoT To RaTTLE. Wheels, 28-inch, 
wood rims. Finish, enamel and nickel. 

CLIPPER 189 CaTaLocvE free, showing full 
line of High Grade and Medium Priced Men’s and 
Ladies’ Wheels. 

GRAND RAPIDS CYCLE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BICYCLES~ irr omens CHEA 
Send 2 cents in stamps 
FACTORY PRICES for Special Catalogue. 


SIEG & WALPOLE. MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















and will send us 
house you want, 
Illustrated Boo 


many Beautiful 











If you are Going to Build 


wr. Pum and address, and state what priced 


k of Residence Desi titled “AR'’ 
HOMES how en gns en ARTISTIC 


a 

tifying your grounds. This book 
with all the latest ideas and styles. Enclose two 2c. 
mailing, or 25c. for a copy of “AMERICAN HOMES’ 
plates (10x14) besides many other beautiful illustrations. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


...-aHOME 


SEND FREE a copy of our Beautiful 


lan and build them. 
lso des: 





Contains d s of 
ns for laying out and u- 
ll make you familiar atonce 
yam for 


omes, 
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Nurser. 
25C. 


See How Easily 


The “Alr-Inlet” admits Air 
BACK of Food, Not in FRONT! 


« Air admitted in vy & & Rim Ee Eb? 
Important: (os OLEANSED! 
ters neck of bottle, whence it is imme- 


liately drawn out again by baby. This 


may prevent nipple collapsing, but does 
not prevent wind-colic. 


«THE BEST” NURSER 
Not 


Say Prevents tatanin’\ 


But WIND-COLIC “@ 
and BOWEL TROUBLE, TOO 


At druggists, 25 centa, with a sample ‘ Free; 
or by mail, 85 eenta, postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. Our 
“Clingfast’ Nipple, warranted pure gum, 50 cents dozen. 


THE GOTHAM CO., Warren St., New York 


Gran =a. Milk K\ N 


K the only feod that Lf it- 
K seitsupports life Here 
aL seit and concentrated. 


EAT the most concentrated 
of foods. Here in the | 
most concentrated form. 


ALT the perfect food tonic. 


MILK, MEAT, MALT 
MAKE MILKINE 


the first and only perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk. 


Essential to the Best Care of Babies and 
Invalids. Send to-day for free sample. 
PRICES THE DRY EXTRACT CO. 
50c., $1.00, $3.75 Janesville, Wis. 


‘Clingfast” Nipple, 
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Baer s Rubber Bubble Blower 


There’s lots of fun in repeating the above line 
rapidly. Try it. There’s more fun to be had 
with the Blower. It’s the most amusing toy for 
the money. Everybody in the house enjoys it. 


Non-Smashable. Non-Hurtable 
Sent Postpaid for 10 Cents 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston 


CHEW 


Adams’ Pepsin 
Tutti-Frutti 


It Aids cgeation 


—o— 


A VERY INTERESTING NOVELTY 


For eight cents in stamps, ADAMS & SONS CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., wil! send a set of sixteen paper 
dolls, with changeable heads and bodies. 

Prize 


Beissel’s fi, Needles 


‘The finest on the globe.”’ 
Established A.D. 1730. Will not bend, break or cut the 
thread and are the best. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to pay postage,or 5c. fora full paper of 25 needles. 

Ask first at the store, and send dealer's name if he cannot supply 
you. Extra samples FRrek, for this. 

HORMANN, SC HUTTE & CO 
102 Greene Street, New York, Sole Agents for the United States. 

Ladies can earn from $5 to $10 per week intro- 
ducing these needles to families. 


QDOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


YOU CAN ETCH 


Hepes emg mg “9 placques, photo omen, pooer 
chives, etc., DY 6 9*—Elegant work. 
the new process Pyrography Handsome Bs 
signs can be etched on wood, leather, etc. Any 

can do it. Every art teacher and student Should 
learn. Ladies will find it an easy way to earn money. 
Send for catalogue complete Platina Apparatus to © 


JOHN D. FRIEDEL, 5 Cedar Street, New York © 
with Fi~y Instruc- 


OFFER! iva: 


Patterns for a Round 20-in. Honiton Genitrepiece others 
for Doilies, Mats, Pin-Cushions or Toilet 
Articles, and our Catalogue of Patterns. 25 
We send all, postage — for couly Cc. 
Walter P. Webber. ynn, Mass. Box L. 
stpaid, 
ll sheet 


Music Sale re 


complete, including Marguerite, Man in the Moon, ary 
and John, also, Marches, Waltzes, etc., all for 20 cts. 
Satisfaction given or hyd back. In this lot there are 
12 pieces that are listed by other dealers at from 30c. to 
75c. each. After the Ball and 100 songs with music, 5c. 
L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., ton, Mass. 


BABY Gomapiete outfit, 25 improved patterns 

‘or infants’ clot hes. Iso 25 of short 
clothes. Either m.. with full directions, by mail, sealed, 
% cents. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mrs. Bride. P.O. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 


Baby’s venne me none Patterns 
Ce Ly 











5000000 





All the Craze in Faney Work 
We send a é6inch Fine 
Linen Honiton Doily, 
with Honiton Lace 
Braid and Silk to work, 





30 —_, 








Pali } kind and amount 
PHILLIPS, Keene, N. H. 





| poet, wrote the poem, 


| to Sleep, Mother,” 


To reduce our stock | 
of Music we willsend | 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“THE BEST” | : ‘Spaiceneagetcgage a 


LITERARY £3 
<~GE- QUERIES 4% 
> Re] 


deavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning literary matters. 





CF, Ss 


7 Pa ATALIE—The author of ‘“‘ Chaperoned”’ is Albert 
man, 


Jacosy—The author of 
Cervantes. 


“Don Quixote’? was 


VirA—Mr. Howells is at present residing in New 
York City. 


M. Y.—Lady _Nairne was the author of ‘‘ The 
L J o’ the Leal.’ 


EXETER—Mr. Howells was born at Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, in March, 1837. 


MariposaAa—Charles Wesley wrote 


“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


J. S. H.—A “‘ Manxman” 
Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea. 


the hymn, 
is an inhabitant of the 


TARRYTOWN— Washington 


Irving gave us the 
phrase, ‘ 


“The Almighty Dollar.’ 


N. E.—Thomas Buchanan Read, an 


‘*Sheridan’s Ride.” 
KENTVILLE—The author of the poem, “‘ Rock Me 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


_F. B.—Elaine Goodale, who married Dr, Charles 
Eastman, a Dakota Indian, lives at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


American 


OTTAWA—I regret extremely that we cannot furnish 
you with copies of the JoURNAL of 1886. It is out of 
print. 


» MARTIN’s FERRY—Mr. I. Zangwill, the writer of 
stories of Jewish life, resides in London. He is of 
Jewish descent. 


Fritz—Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes all held, 
at certain portions of their liv es, professorships at 
Harvard University. 


GosHEN—“ Aunt Fanny ”’ was the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Barrow; she died in New 
York City in May, 1894. 


Jane—Christina Rosetti, daughter of Gabriel Ro- 
setti, died in London, England, on December a2gth, 
1894, after a long illness. 


Cosima—There is a Greek newspaper published 
in the United States under the auspices of the Greek 
Society in New York City. 


WHARTON— Henry James, the novelist, is an 
American, but he resides in England. (2) Grant 
Allen was born in Canada. 


Cc. S. C.—Hall Caine’s story, ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ 
has been dramatized. (2) Andrew Lang was born in 
Selkirk, Scotland, in March, 1844. 


F. W. H.—‘‘ Howard Glyndon”’ is the mom de 
plume of Mrs. Laura Searing. (2) The late Phillips 
Brooks was a graduate of Harvard. 


TRENTON—“ The bar of Michael Angelo” is a 
peculiar conformation of the forehead. Tennyson 
uses the expression in ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 


RANDOLPH—‘‘ The Women’s Conquest of New 
York,” which was published anonymously, is said to 
have been written by Thomas A. janvier. 


Bess—“Elizabeth Wetherill’ was the xom de plume 
of Susan Warner, the author of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World ’’; she died at Highland Falls, New York, in 
1885. 

Amy—“ Octave 
Miss Alice-French. 


Thanet” is the nom de plume of 
Miss French is of New England 


descent on both her father’s and mother’s side. Her 
home is in lowa. 
PeERRy—Anna Reeves Aldrich died in June, 1892, at 


the age of twenty-six. Her last poem was published 
in “‘Scribner’s Magazine.” (2) Caspar Delavigne 
wrote “‘ Louis XI.’’ 


Cora S.—John Wesley in a sermon on “ Dress” 


| said, ‘‘ Cleanliness is indeed next to Godliness.” (2) 


{t was Thomas Jefferson who said ‘‘ Compulsion 
makes hypocrites, not converts.”’ 


MEHETABEL—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author of 
“In War Time,” is a prominent Philadelphia phy- 
sician. (2) The answer to the riddle in his novel, 


‘* Characteristics,”’ is ‘‘a paper-cutter.”’ 


ETHELINDA—Robert Browning is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. (2) The library of the late George 
Bancroft, the historian, was purchased some time ago 
by the authorities of Lenox Library, New York. 


GEORGINA—A novel of the length you mention 
would hardly find a publisher ; the day of the three- 
volume novel is past. (2) Almost the only field in 
literature that is unfilled is that of the short story. 


GRAND Forks—There are two newspapers printed 
in the Indian language in Indiana Territory ; one of 
them is called “Our Brother in Red.’ (2) ‘‘ Susan 
Coolidge”’ is the nom de plume of Sarah C. Woolsey. 


MAGGIE— 
“Ah, lost is all the summer’s gain, 
And lost my heart’s repose,”’ 
you will find in Louise Chandler Moulton’s “On 
a Rose Pressed in a Book.’ 


GLENDALE—The Bible has bees printed in more 
languages than any other hook. (2) Mrs. Kate 
Douglass Wiggin was born in Philadelphia, educated 
in New England, and married in California. Her 
husband died several years ago. 


A. E. R.—Captain Charles King, who has written 
so many charming military stories, served in both 
the United States Artillery and Cavalry, but was re- 
tired from active service in 1879 in consequence of a 
wound received in the Apache campaign of 1874. 


AvuRORA—Mr. Howells’ literary autobiography, 
under the title “My Literary Passions,” began in 
the issue of December, 1893. Back numbers of the 
JouRNAL containing the installments may be ordered 
from The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


NETTIF—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is himself 
authority for the statement that the idea for his story 
of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ was the flashing in- 
spiration of a dream. (2) “ Theo. Gift’’ is the nom 
de plume of Miss Theodora Havers, who married 
Professor D. C. Boulger. 


Mavurice—Oliver Wendell Holmes was buried in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery at C ambridge, Massachu- 
setts. In the same cemetery lie the remains of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Phillips Brooks and Edwin Booth. 
(2) A great many people attribute the authorship of 
‘“« The Green Carnation ” to Oscar Wilde. 


DEADWocD—James Gordon Bennett is the editor 
and proprietor of the New York “ Herald.”’ (2) The 
late Mr. George W. Childs left no children. (3) 
Josep eph ‘tay is the proprietor of the New York 
* World.” (4) Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is the 
editor of the “‘ St. Nicholas Magazine.” 
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Something 
in Flowers 


Both NEW aad DISTINCT 


black, blue, etc., etc. 


strains of pansy. 


=> ee @] OG 8288888 


marvelous freedom until autumn. 


value for cutting purposes. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS 
A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 
Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 
with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 


however, with postage, 


New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of 
the Violet, with the beauty of the Pansy 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; 
the resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, pro- 


duce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. 
selfs include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, 
The fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, 
blotched. Many critics consider the combinations and blendings of color in the 


NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary 
The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, 


planted in masses or lines, they form perfect mats covered with myriads of flowers, 
They begin to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to bloom with 
The flowers are borne on long stems which 
shoot up like the violet directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special 


costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous to 
order the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 
pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact, the 
most superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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The solid or 


striped and 


»’ which we will send FREE 
If Cata- 
As every copy, 


> > > & >e® ee ee ee Qoeooesesseoeeseedes 





< =) 50c. Trial 










‘ony 


Set | B—16 pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, 16 sorts, 50c | 


E—20 pkts. choice Flower Seeds, 20 sorts . . 50c 
mai... Pere 0c 
‘* J—10 Sorts Lovely Everblooming Roses . . 50c 
** G—10 Prize Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts . . . 50c 
‘“* H—4 Superb French Cannas, 4 sorts ... . . 50c 


K—10 Showy Geraniums, 10 sorts. ..... . 50c 


‘* L—30 Fine Gladioli Flowering Bulbs .. . . 50c 
‘* N—10 Tuberoses, Double Flowering Size . . 50c 
‘* O—10 Flowering Plants, 10 sorts ...... . We 
‘ P—6 Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts . . 50c 
‘ Q—6 Hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts < eben 


One-half each of any two sets, 
SveRv tae OF THE BEST FOR ORCHARD, 
D CONSERVATORY. 

4ist YEAR 


50c.; any three sets, $1.25; 


of Choice Seeds, 
Plants and Fruits 


Sets 


By mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the letters 
and the numbers from this advertisement NOW, as these are introductory sets, not in 
catalogue, an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, which will be sent free with first order. If 
none of these sets suit you and you want anything in our line send for CATALOGUE, 
FREE. About 60 pages devoted to VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, 70 to 
PLANTS and the balance to the CREAM OF THE FRUITS. 


FRUIT TREES, Etc.—Mail Size 


Set 103—8 0 NE Seer rere 

| 104—8 Apple, 4sorts ..............50e 
* 106-6 Poet, 2 Getty wc tte ee ee ee 

* 106—6 Grapes, " YREWEereeeree cr. Oc 

‘* 107—8 Grapes, all Concords..........! 5c 

‘* 108—4 Gooseberries, 4sorts..........! SOc 

** 109—10 Currants, 3sorts............8 50c 
** 110—30 Raspberries, eee ae. 5c 

‘* 111—50 Strawberries, 5sorts.........! "Be 
He 


** 112—1 each — Chestnut and Walnut . 
* 113—20 Blackberries, 4sorts .........£ We 
five sets, $2.00. 


VINEYARD, LAWN, GARDEN, ppmeise 


MILLIONS OF’ TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, 
1000 ACRES 


29 GREENHOUSES 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 9, Painesville, Ohio 








The Grip Sack 


or side. 








is as much a part of every man’s outfit as 
his hat, coat or umbrella. 
difference, however, among men as to what 
they put in it. 
tucked away somewhere an 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


This helps him to keep tight his grip on 
health, by warding off any cold in his chest, 
any strain of his muscles, or pain in his back 


troubles. 


Insist Upon Having the genuine Attcock’s. 


There is a vast 


The wise man is sure to have 


It is useful also in liver and kidney 


No other plaster is nearly so good. 











The Greatest Convenience Known—the GEO. S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 


SE ——x——— 
the Fountain Pens, 


Ask your dealer forthem. If he does no’ 
which we mail free, and we will have ae pees a hited. 


buy no other, but send to us for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 





Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you by return 
maila & package of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for pe ning laces, handkerchiefs, letter paper and the 
corsage. ADDRESS BEN. LEVY & CO. 


French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


BAKING POWDER 








Dor facips.  "S: V EMMONS, Middletown. oi, 


er rete. 


MUSIC Prof. Rice’s Self-Teaching System 


All can learn music without the aid of a teacher. 

SELF- Rapid, correct. Ln ished 12 cars, Notes, 
TAUGNT Fo iawn ib ome Goan 
G. S. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State St., Chicago 
20th Fdition— Postpaid for % cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
and the i Senet. 


Wh a Rs, Li Off, Turns Gey 
RL RKER, F. R. A. 8. 


. Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
z At one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. 














— 








The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 
beauty to the skin. Perfectly 

pure, entirely harmless, ab- 
solutely invisible. Popular 
for 20 years. Be sure and 
get HENRY TETLOW’S. 
Price 25c. by mail, or at 
Druggists. Sample Free. 
HENRY TETLOW, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


DR. LYON’S 












TOOTH POWDER 
jis 


ie | 
aie s7 | 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies 
the breath. Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


RuBifoam 
ForTHe TEETH 

s) It’s a luxury and 
M\\\\\¢) a benefit. It’s 

“|| MF deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 


most irregular teeth. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bee Y 





















Unequaled for all Persons with a Delicate and Tender Skin. 
Should your dealer not have it, send 20 

cents in stamps for a sample cake to 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York,U.8, Agents. 


MENN EN’S Borated Talcum 
eee | TOILET 
— POWDER 


Ask your Doctor his opinion 
of it 













for infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 


flour, which injure the skin. 
3 It softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
etc. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Se r Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


nm 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
COMFORT | yod%hr°sne 
TOOTH BRUSH 
for a Quarter 
AT that is 
|| warranted not 
CUT to shed bristles. 
Sent by mail on 
receipt of 13 


| a-cent stamps. 
SONS, King and Hudson Sts., New York 


CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive 
Oil bya mission societyin Palestine. Aftertwenty years’ 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the ban | best 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quality is 
the firet consideration. A fine topographical map 
of Palestine sent on application to_the importers, 
A, Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 


* lifts helpless invalids with 
nhva id and safety into or from to rolliny 
chair, bath or carriage, or from one 
e position to another. A helper that 
never sleeps nor grows . Tllustrated 
1 er Book describi: the In Lifter and 
Stretcher sent 
J. B. KING, 150 Main 8t., Hudson, Ohie 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 











| 





| 


J. A.—The plural of omnibus is omnibuses. 
Letty—The birthday stone for March is the blood- 


stone. 


GRAVESEND—The birthday stone for October is 
the opal. 


S. W. G.—The possessive pronoun never takes the 
apostrophe. 


MILWAUKEE—Wedding presents are always sent 
to the bride. 


_ Want To KNow—Business calls should be made 
in the forenoon. 


WaeEBURN—An arcade is a series of arches sup- 
ported by pillars. 


SarAH—The Northwestern Soldiers’ Home is at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Susan—Horace Greeley had two daughters, only 
one of whom is living. 


Lou—The traditional meaning of the name John 
is ‘‘ grace of the Lord.”’ 


CONSTANT READER—General Gordon was killed 
at Khartoum in January, 1885. 


LEoNARD—Chauncey M. Depew has only one 
child, a son, who is called Chauncey, Jr. 


MAINLAND—The colors generally used for women’s 
riding habits are dark blue, green and black. 


GARNERSVILLE—The Latin alphabet is the same as 
the English with the exception of the letter ‘ m.”’ 


Querist—Lieutenant Peary’s baby was born on 
September 12, 1893. It has been named Mary 
Agnighito. 


NELLY B.Ly—It is said that the diamonds and other 
precious stones in the crown of England are worth 
at least $500,000. 


NASHVILLE—Alma Tadema’s picture, ‘ The Tri- 
umph of Titus and Claudius,”’ is in the possession of 
Mr. Walters, of Baltimore. 


WARRENTON—The title ‘‘duke”’ is derived from 
the Latin word “‘ dux,’’ a leader. The dukedom of 
Norfolk is the oldest in England. 


Jersey City—Titles of foreign books, when 
quoted, are often written in italics, in which case 
quotation marks are unnecessary. 


N. N.—There is a statute law which provides that 
when a legal holiday falls upon a Sunday the day 
followjgg shall also be observed as one. 


L. A.—It is claimed that six drops of olive oil 
poured upon a pinch of mustard and taken internally 
just before retiring, will prevent snoring. 


LILL1AN—The Emperor of Germany is a grandson 
of Queen Victoria. His mother, the Princess Royal 
of England, was the Queen’s eldest child. 


E.Loise—The students of Radcliffe College at 
Cambridge are provided with homes in Cambridge 
families. The college has no dormitories. 


WALKELEY—The Rev. Charles Constantine Pise 
was the only Roman Catholic who has ever held the 
office of chaplain of the United States Senate. 


VILLA PARK—The rates on ocean steamships vary. 
You can obtain all the information you can possibly 
need on the subject by writing direct to the different 
steamship companies. 


x. C. O.—Queen Victoria knighted, in 1894, Mr. 
George Williams, the founder of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Williams is an English- 
man and resides in London. 


J. M. S.—The initials A. P. A. stand for ‘‘ American 
Protective Association.’’ The association is a polit- 
ical one. (2) Charles Stewart Parnell is buried in 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, Ireland. 


MALDEN—The graduate courses at Harvard are 
open to the women of Radcliffe College. (2) Miss M. 
Carey Thomas is President of Bryn Mawr College. 
(3) pear College is located at Poughkeepsie, New 

ork. 


CoTtTaGE City—The population of the United 
States, according to the census of 1890, was 62,622,250. 
(2) There are ‘‘ vacation schools” in New York City. 
Almost all the teachers are graduates of training 
schools. 


E.siz—The President of the United States and 
his wife are the first personages in this country and 
are entitled to oy ne After them come the 
Chief Justice and the Justices of the Supreme Court 
and their wives. 


Mrs. M.—John D. W. Joy is President of Tufts 
College. (2) Thomas F. Bayard, the present Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware, in October, 1828. Mr. Bayard was a mem- 
ber of the Electoral Commission in 1876. 


Maip MARIAN—The lines, 





not made of starch or rice | 


‘In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a en manhood, there is no such word as 
fail,” 
occur in Bulwer-Lytton’s play “ Richelieu.” 


Sysitc—The Roman Catholic Directory 
number of Roman Catholics in the United States as 
8,902,033. (2) The new science ‘‘Oikology”’ is the 
science of home life. The science may hardly be 
called new, though the name may certainly be. 


ives the 


E._.tie—When sending cheese to the table always 
place it upon a fresh napkin. (2) Royal Worcester 
china is made in England. (3) The grand total of 
admissions to the World’s Fair at Chicago was 
17,625,096. (4) Silver dollars are a legal tender. 


NorFOLK—Ex-Vice-President Morton has been 
twice married; he has had five daughters by his 
second wife. A sketch of the present Mrs. Morton 
agerares in the JouRNAL of December, 1892, a copy 
of which will be mailed you on receipt of ten cents. 


Curious—Dr. George F. Shrady, writing in ‘‘ The 
Forum ”’ on the prices paid to physicians, states that 
the average annual income of a physician in full 
practice in the large cities of the United States is 
$2,000, and in the smaller towns and slightly urban 
| districts $1,200. 





MAny INQUIRERS—Wall paper may be utilized as 
a floor covering by first pasting it securely down upon 
the floor, using ordinary paste for this purpose. 
When it has thoroughly dried apply two coats of 
varnish, allowing the first to dry thoroughly before 
applying the second. 


fect ease | 


SUFFERER—It is said that a good way to prevent 
shoes from squeaking is to pour a small quantity of 
sweet or linseed oil upon a flat surface and allow the 
shoes to stand upon it over night. Another plan is 


to have one or two wooden pegs driven into the 
centre of the soles. 


In which any question of general interest will be cheer- 
fully answered when addressed to the editor of “The 
Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 





M. A. W.—A regret to a wedding invitation should 
read: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs.— regret their inability to ac- 
cept the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. to be 
present at the marriage of their daughter on ag 
The regret should be sent as soon after the receipt 
of the invitation as possible. 








WILson—The first school for training librarians 
was organized at Columbia College, New York City 
in 1887. There are library schools in connection 
with the Pratt, Drexel and Armour Institutes. The 
course of study usually covers from four to nine 
months. The charge is nominal. 


C. B. J.—The number of accidents on American 
railroads during the year ending June, 1893, as given 
out by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is that 
2727 employees and 299 passengers were killed and 

1,729 cugleves and 3229 passengers were injured. 
2) The last estimate we have been able to 
cost of irrigation is seven dollars and 
per acre. 


et of the 
ifty cents 


NEw SuBsCRIBER—The meanings attached to the 
different precious stones are as follows: the garnet 
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HAPPY CHILDREN 





| Because their clothes look new and neat. 


| An old frock or suit can be changed into 


is constancy; the amethyst, sincerity; the blood- | 


stone, courage ; the sapphire, innocence; the emerald, 


success; the agate, long life; the carnelian, content; | 


the pearl, tears; the diamond, purity; the opal, 
sorrow; the turquoise, happiness; the malachite, 
prosperity. 


INQUIRER—When serving either chicken or turkey 


give to each person a piece of the dark and aslice | 


of the white meat. (2) Almost all of the trans-con- 


tinental railroad lines run west from Chicago, what | 


are called ‘‘tourist cars.’’ They are fitted with 
berths and are much less expensive than the regular 
parlor cars. By writing to any of the Western roads 
you may obtain information concerning them, 


Mrs. C.—Appointments to cadetships at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point are made by 
the Secretary of War, at the request of the represent- 
ative in Congress from the district wherein the 
candidate resides; and the person appointed must 
be an actual resident of the district from which the 
appointment is made. The age of admission for 
cadets to the Academy is between 17 and 22 years. 


JeENNY—The Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary admits as students women who are 
going abroad as missionaries, at half price. The 
course is four years. 
only be offered to the groom and best wishes to the 
bride. (3) Itis customary to write upon a card which 
accompanies a wedding gift, ‘‘ With best wishes.” 
The present may be sent at any time between the 
receipt of the wedding invitation and the date of the 
wedding—the earlier the better. 


GERALD—The Chicago ‘ Record”’ is authority for | 


the following: ‘‘ Pigeon English grew out of the 
vast business which developed from all parts of the 
world after China threw open her ports to foreigners. 
Some means of communication, intelligible alike to 
the traders of every clime with whom John China- 
man came in contact, was a necessity; hence ‘ pid- 
gin English.’ ‘Pidgin’ is really a Chinaman’s poor 
attempt to pronounce the word business, and conse- 
quently the words ‘pidgin English’ mean business 
English.”’ 

InEz—In order to make your impersonation of the 
Goddess of Liberty a correct one we would advise 
you to copy minutely the representation of the God- 
dess which adorns the silver dollar. Your gown 
may be made of white cheesecloth or of any other 
soft white material, and should be draped in the 
familiar lines. One hand should rest upon the shield 
of red and white stripes, with the stars in silver ona 
blue background, and the word “ Liberty’’ placed 
diagonally upon it, while the other should hold the 
staff The liberty cap should be worn surmounted 
by a gilt eagle. The cap may be either of white or 
of blue. 

Back Bay—A late report gives the following statis- 
tics concerning the Salvation Army: Corps and out- 
posts, 7397; training garrisons, 66; slum posts, 64; 
rescue homes, 49; prison-gate homes, 12; homes of 
rest, 24; food and shelter depots, 53; factories and 
labor bureaus, 32; farm colonies, 5; number of of- 
ficers, 10,874; social officers, 443; rescue officers, 
288; slum officers, 186; farm colony officers, 87; 
“War Crys” sold weekly, 580,532; ‘‘ Young Sol- 
diers”’ sold weekly, 147,582; magazines monthly, 
114,990. The report for the United States shows 114 
corps and outposts, 14 slum posts, 5 rescue homes, 
5 food and shelter depots and 1634 olticers. 


Curtous ONE—The cuckoo clock in the café of 
the Waldorf Hotel, in New York City, is responsible 
for the slang phrase ‘‘ cuckoo”’ which has been used 
so frequently during the past few months. The 
originating of the phrase may be traced to a large 
dinner of great, though denied, political meaning, 
which was given at this hotel last winter. Congress- 
man William L. Wiison, of West Virginia, and of 
tariff fame, rose to speak at the dinner, when the 
bird of the clock called out, ‘‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,”’ 
provoking much merriment by his opportune or in- 
opportune cry. The New York ‘Sun”’ was the first 


(2) Congratulations should | 





a new one by a ten-cent package of 


Diamond Dyes 


and they come in more than forty colors, 
and are made for home use. The method 
is easy and the result permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 
forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 








Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 





Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Potts.” 





Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo. A. Macbeth 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for “In- 
dex to Chimneys”; and get 
of your dealer the chimney 
made for your burner orlamp. 


Pearl-glass and pearl-top 


lasts. 





to tell the story and to adopt the new word—the | 


temporary successor of ‘ hoodoo.”’ 


PoL_ty—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. (2) In Wyoming women 
have full suffrage and vote for all officers, including 
Presidential electors. 
or to enable an inventor to protect the sale of an 


peveee or firm may obtain protection for a trade mark 
xy sending to the Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
a statement specifying the names of the parties and 
their residences and places of business, who desire 
the protection of the trade mark, the class of mer- 
chandise, and the particular description of the trade 
mark itself, with /ac-similes thereof, showing the 


(3) To protect merchandise, | 


t | VILAS BROTHERS, Manufrs., 231 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
article of food, a trade mark is necessary. Any | 


| 


mode in which it has been or is intended to be ap- | 


plied-and used, and the length of time, if any, dur- 
ing which the trade mark has been in use. The fee 
for obtaining a trade mark is twenty-five dollars. 


LipRARIAN—Mr. A. M. Gibson, Washington cor- 
respondent New York “‘ Sun,’ was the leading figure 
in the exposure of the Star Route frauds. His as- 
sistant, Mr. Talcott Williams, in July, 1877, succeeded 
in getting access to the contract records of the Post- 
Office Department, which had been jealously guarded 
from search, and which had been successfully 
screened from two previous Congressional investiga- 
tions. Three weeks of copying laid bare the entire 
system, and a series of articles by him was pub- 
lished in the New York “Sun” in the winter of 
1877-8. This was succeeded by investigations in the 
45th and 46th Congress, and all the facts which had 
been published in the original articles having been 
verified, though little or no addition was made to 
them, under President Garfield’s administration suit 
was brought for recovery and continued under Presi- 
dent Arthur. These suits, while not altogether suc- 
cessful, broke up the system under which bids had 
been made. It was one which had been adopted by 
Postmaster-General Kendall, after an exposure of 
what were known at the time as the Reeside Con- 
tracts. 








chimneys last as a teacup 
SKELETON 


L, SHAW’ BANG 


Ideal Wigs 
and Waves 


Natural-curled, feather- 
light, life-like, beautiful. 
Zangs in the latest style 
from 83.00 up. 


SWITCHES 


New Edition, ‘‘ How to be 
> 54 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 






WAVY HAIR 


All long convent hair, €5.00 up. 
Beautiful,” sent fre. L. SHA 





5%¢ ft. long, 33 in. wide 

Perfect in every respect. 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Gray. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hail. 
Moth Proof. Sent C. O. D. 
on approval. 


KRAUSS, BUTLER 
& BENHAM CO. 


70 High St., Columbus, Ohio 
Our illustrated book on 


Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


VILAS BROS.’ *"1A3A5RESHAN? 
Wall Paper Cleaner 


Cleans perfectly Wall 
Paper, Window 











Cleans your Wall Paper for 
50 cents a room (800 square 


ing and Calcimining 
feet). Amy one can use it. | and makes it look like 
new. A trial will eon- 
vince you. Ask your Drug or Paint dealer for it; if he does not keep 


it, get him to order it for you, or we will send a pkg. prepaid for 50e. 














RELIEF FOR EVERY MOTHER 
ou Knit Waist niet: 


unable 
to get in your town send us 25, 35 or 
50 cents for sample of the only perfect 
Low-Priced Seamless ibbed 
Waist, and you will bless the makers. 
Sizes 1 to 12 years. 





MFG.CO.,Nazareth,Pa. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


= POULTRY 


And Family Almanac for 1895. 80 pages, 70 
engravings; the finest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives recipes for making egg food; con- 
ditior powders; remedics for all diseases of fow]s ; 
plans and diagrams for building poultry houses, 
tells you how to raise chickens profitably; gives 
full description with illustrations of 45 leading 
varieties of pure bred fowls. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of chicken information, worth many times its cost to 
any one interested in poultry. You positively cannot afford to 
be without it. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 15 cts. Address 
Cc. c. SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, IIL, U. 8. A. 


COZY SLIPPER 


RECISTERED 


















Made at Home. 
Complete printed 
instructions with 


knitted samples and needles sent on receipt of 23 cents 
rr 
ddress M. Z. BARSTOW, Washington, D. C. 


in stamps. 






















































































































The Enemies of Plants 
Floral Helps and Hints —% 25 
Side-Talks with Girls .... .. .Ruth Ashmore .... . 26 


Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 
Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 
4 Sure cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 

ete. Prevents contracting disease. 
Insures a healthy, clear complex- 


E’ 100,000 in use. Catalogue and testimonials 
Free. Write at once. Address (in full), 

= CASH BUYERS’ UNION 

158-164 West Van Buren St., Box 3, Chicago, Il. 


SELF-THREADING THI MBLE. 


| be ” 
j then E-. Rexford 





ion, and prevents Obesity. Send 











ver y eo | + Lin y thimbl nes @ 
j j y ter, two ingenious 
ar oe ATOR, LANE & CO. Hints on Home Dressmaking .. .. mma M. Hooper. .. 28 needle thresder anc teeth, biting thread, and eyes, 
128 White Street, | New York P ‘ ‘ ; Beautifully Silver plated. ‘The most convenient 
Manufacturers of DOUCHES, SPRAYS and BATHING APPLIANCES Suggestions for Mothers .... . . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 29 Oe ma hy — ey ne OE ee | 
* adozen. You can make $5.00 per day selling them. 
Arnica Tooth Soap Art Helps for Art Workers .... . Emma Haywood. sa BATES & CO., 100 High St, Boston, Mass. 
insures beautiful pearly teeth, a j i The Edi, 
mene By wan yy BE Literary Queries ........=..T7he Editor ....... 3? FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE 
and gums. Absolutely no injury to 


PB-9DDHSO-S OSS SS$FS:9-O-S: SOS 


The Open Congress 


Latest things in Fancy Work. Over 50 illustrations. 
Send us 25 cents for a six months’ Subscription to 


&S3O-SS-3-S-5'-S:-3'S-S:S' OO bs y *@-6:-6:'6-6-S' SSS SSS OCSO8 S 
> , 
; gecoccscsnscccosunnsocosccoocoosaniin, Vi ae a THE WESTERN 
‘CONTENTS. wanes 
3 é is welcomed by 
$ Eesaccedacunsntddaieainnakanhess 2008 3 womankind 
s cheaper ¢ easier tha ying entist. “~ everywhere. It is simple, 
eS ae g ‘COS66-6:6-8 HKEBRUARY, 1895 92009: 086> ‘8 prnciical complete, dorable 
saves J 4 9 abor 
PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush PAGE — time, and is sold under 
is the only common-se nse Tooth Brush r The Bonnie Queen of Europe «wo Ae ee wk ks I eh ny A Write 
faa yfadisens aie won tietdices : Wom Senetege Haan Solan Stegayhe for catalogue and prices to 
re 2 OT disease bs OLlO © 
fons. Universally approved by dentists. @® The Conscience Case of Mrs. Roxy Pell Sophie Swett - 3 HORTON MFG. Co. ims Mention 
yyy Se os =. by mail, postpatd. d With Ilustrations by Alice Barber Stephens Fort Wayne Stim ma. 
) tee ec 7« a 
mats ap egye ~omdeonane nto - The Paradise Club—II1 . . John Kendrick Bangs 5 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. o aki Picea We A Sok ee ied ; . “ 4 dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
: y << pree a peck This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
@ A Friendly Letter to Girl Friends—V . A/vs. A. D. 7. Whitney 6 ola Kid Button Boot delivered 
: With Portrait i Feeanywherein they 8. ‘a ij ut of ee, 
° — _ »ney Order, or Posta ote, for 
i) The Curfew Bell Again ee er ee. John Gilmer Speed 6 & wa Equal every way the boots soid in all retail 
eautifu | sath, ® = 7 : d DEXTE R We male this boot cusethoes, therefore “? 
S cre eee ee ee. srarr one act sbehed weil fund 
> th Illustration by Smedley yne t air 
Fragrant - os TR: fas money or send another pale 
6 Little Means Toward Good Looks .. . Eloise Perdrix 8 - baw idths Phat ie sizea tos, 
and LF 4 € 
Breath. @ Empire Embroidery on Linen .. . . Helen Mar Adams . 9 on ilfustzated nd Catalogue 
. y * aatincorp't'é, Capttal. $000,000.) 
DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE © The Woman Who Most Influenced ® — enter SHOE CO, iso redcraferP Boston, Mass. 
, d Me—II . Robert J. Burdette 10 @ aE 
= tubes. Beautifies ee Let bene per- db moe ‘ ee Oe oe 3 BOYS and GIRL we 'o Gye SESs 
umes the breath and hardens the 3 a af ? O A P 
“| gums. Positively keeps the teeth tree , Why Not SuchaClub?..... .. Angie Tower Curtis . .. 10 d PREMIUMS 
= sees Deposits. y mae ) ma @ U With . Ibs. Tea, one Gold Ring. 
able and economical than Powder or i i ) ~~ (or “ “ C 
) Liquid. {801d by druggists or by mait b The Brownies Sail hye Lake - 0 +» .Palmer(Cox....... 0 3 “ i ——— aang. 
/ postpaid for 25 cents. Pes eee ee eee . i “ 9 “ “ 40 pes. Toilet Set. 
Dr.W.W. TARR, Rooms 2.6. 146 State St..Chicago > The Roses of Love-song. .. .. . . Reginaldde Koven. ... 12 @ “ 95 « « silver Watch. 
hls : ei = £0. d b “ 2 > ee i | pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
4) 2 Send for 80-page C Sebeee. Free by mail. 
db @ G.A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass, 
300.000 4 ED] T ORIA LC CON TRIBUT IONS rs) We Ste! Free, <> iy oe 
hadies **¢ using ; d D0 fe ie Os nie Eas 
The Rushforth Halr Curling Pins. j j AU , we. 
Will Curl, Crimp or Freez the b My Literary Passions—XV ... .. William Dean Howells . . 14 d Boot. ror a ae Oe 
. er or Express oT. 
hair almost instantly without host : Andromaniacs .. . . . « Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 15 d eis is better’ shoe than Retail Stores sell 
short, Small, compact and easily With Portrait Sake ona ae a ae Sr eo 
carried in the pocket, re ady for The Young Husband’s First Year. . . Ruth Ashmore Ay es 4 ~~ AAA wie Si and wear. If not a 
jj use atany time or place, Com. om another pair, We cAN FIT you in 
‘ZZ Baas an tee © seat poe om The Correct Way to Play a Piano. . . Zhomas a’Becket. . . .. 19 wt gt Agee be 
pe SS eee ee Tip, widths C, D, E, and EEs 
pin and agent’ s terms. »4c. Stamps, ; Clisabe yn, — : 
Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO, Lawrence: Mess. Breakfast and Tea Receipts . . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 18 b whole and half elses 1 to 8 
The King’s Daughters .... .. . Margaret Bottome .... 19 d WEARERS SHOE MFG. CO., 284 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
i i y 2 : = Can’t how 
a nice Bangle Pin or Friend-\ The Minor Accessories of Dress . . . Emma M. Hooper... . 20 & High > MY HUSB AND rb os i 
s ) stl- s 7 - 
cally engraved. Rolled, Le pew A The Art of Dressing the Neck ... . Isabel A. Mallon oe) re al d = - 4 eae ee . fiv.se 
cots bee are arias Just Among Ourselves Mrs. Lyman Abbot d ge 
H. F. Let LAND, Worcester Mass. g : bh * @ & er eS S. LYMAN AVM i. FREE. We pay freight, ship anywhere 
. <° | s’ fre in any home, withow 
The IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN The New Crochet Embroidery . .. . Margaret Sims .... . 23 z Sublig coc cent in eavense, Buy from 
= actory. Save agents’ large profits. ver 
FOLDING BATH CABINET f ‘ a profits. 0 


enamel. No at Bo ets.” Hho At all drug- 
gists or by mail 
stitutes. Test i 


C.H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO. 


Refuse sub- 





one 2 * ae 
Ingalls’ Magazine, and we will send you Ingalls’ 
Fancy Work Book for 1895—FR TEE E. 


resseeesseconancencssene ately Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box J. 
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} Clothes is a part of every wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Do the 
M.F.G. SEM ae rolls wear welll Be sure On both these points, when pure hasing » Wringer, * ne co. 
OPTICIAN PU BL | C "EXH | a : canals =- by insisting on navies the WARRA TED ROLLS of the AMERICAN . iS ° 
i ee eS © eee WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers 0 ringers and Rolls in the 
49 NASSAUS! CHURCH OL WORK te world, with a capital of $2,500, back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
. SUNOS sone . pd on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
1ESs res ua ~ 
NEW YORK. stone male Ae ETS | PseuEt FREE. 4 pkts. popular Flower ALLEN’S SFEDS of Pansles, Sweet Pens, Asters, Nan- 
- a if A ; BLE SN! MALL CAPIT TAL ~— 4 HOI E ROSES Seed with Catalogue ) turtiums, Pinks, Phlox, Verbenas, 
ils amen - = : - and Cultural Directions equal the best in the — If you wish the earliest Sweet Corn, 
7 Peas, Beets, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Onions, for market or family, 
HATCH CHICKENS ~ STEAM, EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 80 cents. 1 Rose and pkt. Seed with Catalogue, 10 cents | ccna‘ for free catalogue. .E <N 
Model EXCELSIOR Incubator. Sore, | AY jum STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. WM. B. REED,—¥ox 2%3,—Chambersburg, Pa. CO, & ALLE, Beatiiedare, Ve. 
Perrect anv Sety-Reeutating. Thousands in suc- Will polish a stove better than any- 











cessful operation. Send 6c. for Illus. Catalogue. 
GEO. H, STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 6th St. Quiney, TIL. 


thing on earth, and keep your hands 
clean atthe same time. Ladies buy it 
atsight. They all want it. ig 
Profits to Agents. Sample Mitten 












Send Cabinet Photo and get 12 ele- 


DEAFN ESS Alaska: Stove Lifter. 































gant photos for postpaic and Dauber by mail, 30 ets. Wealsosenda and head noises relieved by using Alway. Ss ays Cold 
Cabinets re 27. turned, pootdl visrtOR 00. Free tute any order, | WILSON’S Ear Dru S even = in lid. 
Sample, two-cent stamp. “° ° ° Common Sense m Price 15¢., at all Stove. 
EX ‘ELSIOR PHOTO CO., Palmer, Mass, Entirely new, scientific invention ; different Hardware, & House (> y, ‘) 
from all other devices; the only safe, simple, oe has a Seay } } } 
j ; s comfortable, and invisible ear drum in the ers, or matic 
DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR : The wes ogg Hae gooey erg bprcwaeed world. Sanévete are being benefited where Borst for fies eats 
oca vas no superior. World’s Favorite. ents in stamps edic 1 “di. No st ire cts, 
caupete Ly - Se new ES pige Duutey Cette cnt Saat Oe attachment to irritate the ear. Write for oY ether qenains. We wilt net be responsible 
Price, Designs, and INCUBATOR & BROODER CO.. Quiecy. Iu. pamphlet. WILSON EAR DRUM CO. for bad results from inferior goods, 
Colorings. : : . POSITION 108 Trust Building, Loulsville, Ky. TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - Troy, N. Ye 








Our Guide, “‘How to | 
Paper, and Economy | 
nailed free with same APER. SAMPLES FREE to anyone THEY ARE COPYRIGHTED, IN ADDITION to these pat- 

















GOLD PAPERS, 8 cents per roll and upward. who will send us a description of and can only be purchased from terns we have 1,000,000 rolls of 
ove are, the large st dealers of Wall Papers in the | the different rooms they have to us or our Agents. wall paper for Kitchens, Bed- 
a an save you yer cen on every ro Oo X ‘ 
papel pos Gay of us. TT in Gens of Well Fopaen ewsd paper, what they are used for, THE PRICE—These Elegant rooms, Halls, Parlors, Churches, 
10 cents to pay postage on large package o samples. : heict d 1 Offices and P i 
on et Jom or Paper Hanger Bar in each their 1e1g it, an col- = = ces an ublic 
o ) om sample books. Price =f | i i ; ; 
rs desired. Buildings, some of 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 3288 Fithert st . OvER eee hese | them as low as 3 cts 
mateur | . Se 
OOOO 000000600000® 9990666666606 O06 : | 
iow a Fg ec room! ALFRED PEATS|™::: 
3 Make HENS LAY 3 signers competed for AGENTS MAKE 
>4 4 > > T ; 
3 A book containing much valuable informa- 3 the $1,000.00 offered MONEY selling our 
5 Se ees Saray Ser he saves See oS by us for the best 8 OUR $1,000.00 PRIZE DESIGNS wall papers. If you 
bs It tells you how to make money with hens. : designs for wall paper WILL BE READY THE have the time to spare 
> WEBSTER & HANNUM, 2 last Fall. Among the i é an in- 
3 121 Albany Street, Cazenovia, N.Y. $ & 1ST OF MARCH. and will take - 
090000000000 000000 000000000000 000006 Judges who awarded terest in selling our 











=DO YOUR OWN Sve money! sakes the prizes were Miss Prize Designs and 
e: PRINTING oo trpesetting any, Elizabeth A. Talbot, ‘ other papers, send $1. 
BREE, 35 PRESS for} Satslorue, presses, type of Cooper Union, N. for Agents’ Sample 
cards, clreulars, ete. | “MTdt Oi. W0 loins: Y., and Mr. Louis J. Books, together with 
Foes Se printieg a} _ ERLESY & CO. Millett, of the Art In- 


small paper, $40.00. | Meriden, Connecticut 


Vee our references. 
. Waste Embroidery 3°" stitute, Chicago. SAMPLES a A ed E Ros ‘ ADDRESS Send 
Sil e package. (25c. per 44 ounce) se T H E S E P R IZ E | so 


package, % 30 to your nearest ad- 
ches in every pac eS. adaress 
mcs dress, 


Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 6 Union St., New London, Conn, PATTERNS are the 


STANDARD. Reduced to finest productions of 
BOOKS sew yee L(¢ American Art, are very artisti- Prize Designs, which are the finest ALFRED PEATS, 
Popu 





























Chicago cally colored, and will give a_ wall papers to be had, will be sold 
NEW FLOWERS, Boves, Seeds and Bulbs tone to your rooms that cannot by sample through the mail for15 4!-43 W. 14th St., New York; or 
pa tach sunshine Panna al Dien Pa Fey be obtained from other papers. to 3o cts. perroll. Get the best. 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
only ide. ALFRED F. CONARD, Box 4 West Grove, Pu. 
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The - ae The Columbia Catalogue 
Bicycle ~ —— 


for 18905 a 


olumbial J] 










| a (7 i RBIS | 
is horse and carriage with | %;." is beautiful in it mi | 
out their expense and in \‘ Gesign, rich in 
/ \ information and 
convenience. It is more It , / \\ illustrations and \ ‘ 
. e ‘ \ ne a Y * cr 
Is health and exhilarating en \\ a an Stee (rae 
joyment of all outdoors—a_ key \ 


to Nature’s heart that every one 
can possess. The bicycle has come, 
has conquered. We who urst in 
troduced this silent steed of steel 
to the American people are proud 
of its victory, and are ready with 


\ desires to ride Yor Ph td ban 

\ a bicycle. i ad 

\ It is free at / H | 
—  \ | any Columbia 
Agency, or it 
will be mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps, 


BA | 
AA 
| 





. P : te that every busi- @& 
new and improved machines to aid \ YL[W\\ S\N we ness man or woman should have. Full of wise and witty 
its further ‘ inate . /I'\ sayings on outdoor life and bicycling, with charming illus- 
its further progress. trations. By mail for five 2-cent stamps. 


Th N M d | of Columbias are marvels of lightness, elegance, beauty, strength and finish. They have every 
e Cw O e S improvement that skill and experience can suggest. They offer a range of equipment and 
design that gives to the buyer almost the advantage of having his machine built to order. ‘They represent the highest quality ever 
attained in bicycle manufacture, and at the 1895 price—made the standard price for high-grade production by our action—wise buyerg 
will be unanimous in their choice of Columbias for their use. 


ZR || The Columbia Desk Calendar ji... Srcy"bas 





‘ ° are sometimes desired by persons who are willing to put aside the peerless 
Bicycles of Lower Price 2 cmba tn .> i ! 


excellence of the Columbia, in order to save money at the outset. For these 
the Hartford Cycle Company, owned and directed by us, will make a line of bicycles as follows: Hartfords, of high grade, the equal 
of any other bicycle except the Columbia, $80; Wizards, of a sterling construction and quality only possible from very large and 
uniform production, $60; Wizards (26-inch), for boys and girls, $50. 


— 


COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS AND WIZARDS FORM THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE LINE EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE f 


Our reputation and guarantee are behind every wheel we produce. There can be nothing more reliable. 


Pope Manufacturing Company 


Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Boston, 221 Columbus Ave. Providence, 124 Mathewson St. New York, 12 Warren St. Buffalo, 609 Main St. Chicago, 291 Wabash Ave. 
BROOKLYN BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
Brooklyn Cycle Co., 555 Fulton St. Eisenbrandt Cycle Co., 311 E. Baltimore St. Hart Cycle Co., 816 Arch St. District Cycle Co., 452 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 


THERE IS PROBABLY A COLUMBIA AGENCY IN YOUR TOWN. IF NOT, WE WANT ONE 





